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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir may be well, perhaps, by a brief and simple statement here, to explain to 
the reader how it happened, that the compiler obtained access to the materials of 
this volume, and was permitted thus to use them. 

More than thirty years ago, the late Doctor W1rL1amM BaLpwin suggested to the 
Editor, the propriety of some tribute to the memory of Humpury MarsHatu, to 
be prepared from his Correspondence, and other papers in the custody of his re- 
presentatives. In that generous suggestion of his lamented friend, the Editor 
heartily concurred, and intimations of the purpose were accordingly made to the 
Marsa family; but the widow of Humpury, who was then living, and had 
charge of the papers, seemed unwilling to let them pass out of her possession, in 
consequence of which, nothing further was done at that time. 

Since the decease of Mrs. MarsHatt, the subject has been occasionally men- 
tioned to the younger branches of the family, to whom the papers descended, and 
an urgent desire expressed, for the privilege of examining those interesting me- 
morials. The request was politely assented to, as often as made; but, from the 
procrastination incident to such matters, it was only within a few months that 
Dr. Moszs Marswatt, Junior, grand-nephew of Humpury, actually placed the 
desired papers in the hands of the Editor, which, however, he did with the full 
permission and privilege of making such use of them as might be deemed appro- 
priate. Dr. M. has also, in the most obliging manner, furnished a number of 
facts, dates, and traditionary anecdotes, connected with the history of his vene- 


rable kinsman. 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Editor found the correspondence so much to his own taste, that he imagined 
it might be gratifying to others, to peruse such evidences of devotion to Natural 
Science, in one of the primitive worthies of Chester County; and under that im- 
pression, he transcribed such portions as appeared to be illustrative of the cha- 
racter and labours of the man. 

Scarcely was this pleasing task accomplished, when a voluminous mass of 
papers, consisting chiefly of the correspondence of Jounn Bartram, was also put 
into the hands of the Editor, and with a like permission as the preceding, by 
Colonel Ropert Carr, proprietor of the Bartram Garden, who is married to a 
granddaughter of the distinguished Pennsylvania Botanist, and to whom those 
interesting records now belong. Tor this rare privilege, the Editor is primarily 
indebted to the partiality and kind intervention of his esteemed friends, Tuomas 
P. Jamus and Danrex B. Smurru, of Philadelphia, whose anxiety for the preserva- 
tion of such portions of the correspondence as are still extant (for much of it is 
irrecoverably lost), induced them to solicit the favour; but, it is due to the de- 
scendants of the Botanical Patriarch of our country, to add, that the privilege 
referred to, together with all the collateral information in their possession, was 
promptly and most obligingly granted. 

Here, then, a new field of labour was unexpectedly presented, kindred in its 
nature, indeed, but of much greater extent than the preceding, and beset with 
more difficulties. Those ancient manuscripts were not only jumbled together in 
a chaotic mass, but were generally much injured by time, and many of them 
scarcely legible; so that it required no little care and patient perseverance, to 
decipher and arrange them. This was especially the case with the letters from 
Joun Barrram to his friends, of which letters he seems to have been in the habit 
of retaining the original rough draughts. It is, in fact, too probable, that if the 
opportunity thus kindly afforded by Colonel Carr and his lady, had not been em- 
braced, the portion of the Correspondence here preserved would, ere long, Mave 
been scattered among the various branches of the family, and the recovery of it 


rendered wholly impracticable.* 


But the work is now performed. A large remnant of the epistolary corre- 


* It is to be hoped, that the originals of these letters may yet pass into the safe- 
keeping of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and thus be handed down to a 
curious and grateful posterity. 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT. v 


spondence, between our two venerable Pennsylvanians and their distinguished con- 
temporaries, is happily rescued from present oblivion: and, if the Editor is not 
utterly deceived by his own passion for such antiquities, he persuades himself that 
the lovers of nature, and the admirers of native worth amongst us, will regard 
with interest the illustrations of character, and of the times, which thad cor- 
respondence exhibits. . ii 

In selecting from among the several Biographical Notices of Joun Barrram, 
hitherto published, the preference has been given to one written by his son Wit- 
LIAM, which appeared in the first volume of Prof. Barron’s Medical and Physical 
Journal, in the year 1804. Itis brief, and lacking in details; yet probably in 
the main more reliable than the others. But even that is obscure, and somewhat 
inaccurate, in the account it gives of the elder portion of the family. 

It is remarkable that none of the published biographies of Joun BartRam 
mentions the name of his father; nor could any of his descendants, inquired of 
by the Editor, furnish that name,—neither could they give the exact date of the 
Botanist’s birth ! 

For these, and some other authentic particulars, the Editor. is indebted to the 
kindness of a friend,—who obtained them from the ancient records of Darby 
Monthly Meeting; to which Meeting the family originally belonged. 

cs W. Dz 


West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
April 28, 1849. 
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PROGRESS. 


OF 


BOTANY IN NORTH AMERICA. 


We have for some time indulged the idea, that it would not be 
unacceptable to those who may take an interest in Botany to find 
in this work a brief preliminary sketch of the progress of Botanical 
Science on this continent,—especially in that portion of it belong- 
ing to the United States. We have also thought it might be 
Milityie to such as have not made themselves familiar with the 
subject, to see a list of the works which have been expressly devoted 
to the Botany of this region,—together with a notice, however 
meagre, of the labours of those who have explored and illustrated 
the vegetable products of our country. 

It would not be expedient, here—neither do the materials in 
possession of the writer warrant the attempt—to amplify the topic. 
He merely proposes to indicate, as far as known to him—and as 
nearly in chronological order as practicable—the titles and cha- 
racter of the several Catalogues, Floras, Scientific Journals, and 
other publications, illustrative of North American Plants,—with 
occasional notices of their authors, and of other lovers of nature, 
whose zeal and industry have made us acquainted with the floral 
beauties which decorate our valleys, and hill sides, and mountain 
tops—bespangling our prairies, imparting magnificence to our 
forests, and shedding a delicious fragrance over our land. It 
seemed to be germain to the object of the work, to afford a passing 
glance at what others have done, in the same field of science in 
which a BartRaAM and a MARSHALL Were so ee sO. earnestly, 
and so successfully engaged. | 

One of the earliest productions, if not the very first, aescxiptve 
of North American plants, was a quarto volume, printed at Paris 


as 
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in the year 1635, entitled Canadensium Plantarum alarumque 
nondum editarum Historia ; by a French botanist, named Jac. 
Cornutus. This author, it is believed, was never in America; 
but described the plants from specimens sent to him from Canada. 

The person who next treated of the plants of this region, is be- 
lieved to have been.JoHn JossELYN,—an Englishman, who resided 
in Massachusetts for some years, (1633 to 1674,) and in 1672, 
published a work entitled Wew Hngland’s Rarities, discovered in 
birds, fishes, serpents, and plants of that country. This book is 
referred to in some of Perer CoLitnson’s letters to Joun Bar- 
TRAM. The author seems to have been rather prone to the mar- 
vellous in his statements, and to have laboured under some of the | 
old vulgar prejudices respecting the supposed transmutation of 
plants. He informs us that ‘‘some frogs, when they sit upon their 
breech, are a foot high;’’ and he furthermore alleges, that “‘ Barley 
frequently degenerates into Oats’’ /* 7 

The next botanist in the order of time, who noticed our plants, 
was the Rey. JouN BANISTER, who, “in 1680, transmitted to Mr. 
Ray, a Catalogue of Plants observed by him in Virginia. He 
drew with his own hand figures of the rarer species. He fell a 
victim to his favourite pursuit ; for in one of his botanical excur- 
sions, while clambering the rocks, he fell and was killed.”+ =~ 

About the year 1730, Joun BartRamM,—who, from his youth 
up, had been passionately fond of Natural History—and especially 
of Botany,—began to make collections of American plants and 
seeds, for his friend Peter Coniinson, of London, and other cor- 
respondents. He probably detected more undescribed plants than 
any of his contemporaries in our country. ‘‘ He was, perhaps, the 
first Anglo-American who conceived the idea of establishing a° 
Boranic GARDEN for the reception and cultivation of the various 
vegetables, natives of the country, as well as exotics, and of tra- 
velling for the discovery and acquisition of them.’’} ? 

* This strange phantasy—once so prevalent among the unreflecting tillers of 
the soil—has been materially curtailed, or modified, in our own times; for, at the 
present day, the most credulous advocates of the doctrine only contend that 
Wheat is sometimes transformed into Bromus, or Cheat. 

+ Banister is called by Mr. Ray, in his Historia Plantarum, ‘‘eruditissimus Vir 
et consummatissimus Botanicus.” Many of his descendants, it is said, are still 
living in Virginia. See Barron’s Med. and Phys. Journal, vol. ii. 

{The Bartram Botanic Garvey, (established in or about the year 1730,) is 


most éligibly and beautifully situated, on the right bank of the river Schuylkill, 
a short distance below the city of Philadelphia. Being the oldest establishment 
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Doctor FoTHERGILL, in his memoir of PETER COLLINSON, A. D. 
1769, says: “that eminent naturalist, Joun Bartram, may almost 
be said to have been created such by my friend’s [P. C.’s] assistance ; 
he first recommended the collecting of seeds, and afterwards assisted 
in disposing of them in this country [England], and constantly 
excited him to persevere in investigating the plants of America, 
which he has executed with indefatigable labour through a long 
course of years, and with amazing success.’ 

Joun Bartram, also, at the request of some naturalists im 
Europe, instituted and satisfactorily conducted a series of experi- 
ments on the Lychnis diotca—illustrative of the doctrine of the 
sexes of plants, and corroborative of those previously made upon 
the Indian corn (Zea Mays), by Jamus Locay, the distinguished 
friend and secretary of the founder of our Commonwealth. 

Mark Cartespy, in 1732, published the first volume of his Natural 
History of Carolina, Florida and the Bahamas ; and the second 
volume appeared in 1748.. The work was in large folio, with 
coloured plates,—and, for that day, was a magnificent performance, 
though its botanical merits were not quite equal to its pretensions. 

In 1739, the publication of the first systematic enumeration of 
North American plants was commenced at Leyden, in Holland, 
under the title of Flora Virginica. It was edited by the learned 
Professor Gronovivs, from specimens and descriptions furnished 
by that excellent pioneer of American Botany, JoHN CLAYTON, 
of Virginia, who is entitled to more of the credit, due to that work, 
than-has been generally awarded to him.* 

About this time, that able and sagacious botanist, Doctor Cav- 
WALLADER CoLDEN, of New York, began to pay attention to the 
Natural History of that province; and for a number of years, he 
continued to observe, collect, and describe the indigenous plants in 
the interesting region around his residence, at Coldenham, near 


of the kind in this western world, and exceedingly interesting, from its history and 
associations,—one might almost hope, even in this utilitarian age, that, if no 
motive more commendable could avail, a feeling of state or city pride, would be 
sufficient to ensure its preservation, in its original character, and for thé sake of 
its original objects. But, alas! there seems to be too much reason to apprehend 
that it will scarcely survive the immediate family of its noble-hearted founder, 
—and that even the present generation may live to see the accumulated treasures 
of a century laid waste—with all the once gay parterres and lovely borders con- 
verted into lumber-yards and coal-landings. 

* PETER Cotinson, in 1764, styles him. omy friend Jonn Ciaxyton, the great 
botanist of America.” . | 
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Newburgh.* He corresponded much with the distinguished natu- 
ralists of Europe, and communicated to them his discoveries. 

At that sylvan retreat, and in the delightful recreation afforded 
by botanical research—amid the cares of his public employments, 
Doctor. CoLpDEN found a. companion and assistant, worthy of special 
commemoration, in his accomplished daughter. Doctor GARDEN, 
writing to Doctor Conpmn, November 4, 1754, says: ‘I shall be 
glad to hear of Miss CoLDEN’s improvements, which no doubt in- 
crease every day,—and may we again be surprised with more than 
a DAcIER, even in America.” In a letter to Linnamus, dated 
London, May 12, 1756, Prrmer Conuinson says: “I but lately 
heard from Mr. Cotpen. He is well; but, what is marvellous, his 
daughter is perhaps the first lady that has so perfectly studied your 
system. She deserves to be celebrated.” And in another, dated 
April 30, 1758, he says: “Last. week, my friend, Mr. ELLIs, wrote 
you a letter, recommending a curious botanic dissertation, by Miss 
JANE CoLpDEN. As this accomplished lady is the only one of the 
fair sex that I have heard of, who is scientifically skilful in the 
Linnzan' system, you no doubt will distinguish her. merits, and 
recommend her example to the ladies of every country.” 

That eminent naturalist, Joun Enurs, in a letter to Linnamus 
(just referred to), dated London, April 25, 1758, says: “Mr. 
CoLpEN of New York has sent Dr. ForHERGILt a new plant, de- 
scribed by his daughter. It is called Fvbrawrea, Gold Thread’ 
[Helleborus trifolius, L. Coptis trifolia, Salisb.]. “This young 
‘lady merits your esteem, and does honour to your system. She has 
drawn and described 400 plants in your method only: she uses 
English terms. Her father has a plant called after him, Coldenia ; 
suppose you should call this Coldenella, or any other name that 
might distinguish her among your genera.”’ 

Linnzvs, however, referred the plant to his genus HEniEBorvs; 
and when it was subsequently ascertained to be distinct, SALISBURY, 
regardless alike of gallantry and justice—imposed upon it the name 


of Coptis. 


* «The earliest treatise on the Botany of New York,” says Dr. Torrey, in his 
preface to the /lora of that state, ‘“‘that has come under my observation, is the 
‘ Plante Coldenhamia’ of Governor: Conpen, published in the Acts of the Royal 
Society of Upsal for the year 1744. It is an account of the plants growing spon- 
taneously in the neighbourhood of Coldenham, in Orange County, and. embraces 
only the first twelve classes of the Linnzean system. The second part was (I be- 
lieve) never published.” 
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In 1739, was published at Leyden, in Holland, an Essay in 
Latin, entitled “ Experimenta et Meletemata de "Einteaes gene- 
ratione,” by the learned: and ingenious Jamus, Logan, of Pennsyl- 
vania. It was afterwards, viz., in 1747, republished. in London, 
with an English translation by Dr. Fornmrerti. The experiments 
and observations detailed i in this Essay, were admirably. illustrative 
of the Linnzean doctrine of the sexes of plants; and amply demon- 
strated the capacity of the» author _ for oveaaieral philosophical 
research. * 

Doctor Jonn Mrtcouett—to whom the as little Mitchella 
is dedicated—came to Virginia early in the eighteenth century. 
He paid much attention to the ‘plants of that province, collected 
extensively, and became a correspondent of Linnaus and others. 
About the year 1740, he sent to Perm CoLiinson a paper in 
which thirty new genera of Virginia plants were proposed.”’ | 

In the year 1748, Purur Kam, a Swedish naturalist, and pupil 
of Linnavs, visited Pennsylvania, and spent three years in ex- 
ploring the botany of that and the adjacent provinces, and extended 
his researches into Canada.. He was a vigilant observer, and an 
industrious collector, sending numerous nondescript plants to his 
great preceptor ; and in 1758, published his travels in North 
America. “He also contributed many articles on the natural his- 
tory of this country, to the Memoirs of the Royal Swedish yegony 
of Sciences. 

The accomplished Doctor ALEXANDER GARDEN, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, commenced his correspondence with Linnavs in 
1755 ; and by his contributions’ of botanical information and speci- 
mens, to LINN2ZUS, Huis, CoLLINson, and others, did much to 
promote a knowledge of American plants. 

Doctor ApAM Kuun, of Philadelphia, was probably ies first 
Professor of botany in this country (appointed anno 1768) ;_ yet, 


* The writer of this had the satisfaction, in the summer of 1805, of repeating 
with complete success the Loganian experiments upon the Jndian corn. 

The observations of James Logan upon the Pollen grains, their figure, function, 
&e., are very remarkable for that day. “After stating that Samunt Moriann, 
about the year 1696, had asserted that the farina, or minute pollen grains entered 
the ovary through the canal of the style, he adds:—‘‘ Ego quidem semel in medio 
unius ex supra memoratis stylis frumenti Jndici granulum conspexi; nec dubitan- 
dum reor, quin exquisitiore adhibita diligentia, in lis delabentia facile deprehen- 
dantur.”” Which is thus rendered by Dr. _Forueraits : :—‘¢I once saw a small 
grain in the middle of this canal; nor is it to be doubted, but he stricter in- 
quiries will discover more of them passing the same way.” 
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although he had the advantage of studying under the illustrious 
Swebz, and was said to have been a favourite pupil (“ Linn&o ex 
discipulis acceptissimus’ ’),—it does not appear that he ever did 
much for the science. 

In 1778, the second botanical garden within the British provinces 
of North America, was established by Humpury MarsHatt, in 
the township of West Bradford, Chester County, Pennsylvania, at 
the site of the present village of Marshallton. Humpury, however, 
had been previously indulging his taste, and employing his leisure 
time in collecting and cultivating useful and ornamental plants at 
his paternal residence, near the Brandywine. 

The laudable example of Humpury MARSHALL was nih without 
its influence in the community where he resided. His friend and 
neighbour, the late estimable JonuNn JACKSON, was endowed with a 
similar taste for the beauties of nature; and, in the year 1777, 
commenced a highly interesting collection of plants, at his residence 
in Londongrove, which is still preserved in good condition, by his 
son, WitntAm JAcKsoNn, Esq. About the year 1800, also, the 
brothers JosHua and SAMUEL Perrce, of East Marlborough, began 
to adorn their premises by tasteful culture and planting; and they 
have produced an Arboretum of evergreens, and other elegant 
forest trees, which is certainly unrivalled in Pennsylvania, and 
probably not surpassed in these United States. | | 

Botanic gardens have likewise been instituted at Charleston, 
South Carolina, at New York, by the late Doctor Davip Hosack, 
and at Cambridge, near Boston.* 

In 1781, a description of certain of our forest trees, under the 
title of Beschreibung einiger Nord-Amerikanischen Holzarten, 
was published at Gottingen, by Jun. Ap. Frimp. Von WANGEN- 
HEIM, a German botanist, who, it is understood, had been a surgeon 
to the Hessian troops, employed by the British government, in 
the war of Independence. 

In the first volume of the Memoirs of the American Academy— 
an institution established at Boston, in 1780—the Rev. MANASSEH 
Cutter, LL.D., published the jirst essay towards a scientific de- 

* The botanic garden at Charleston, 8. C., was established about the year 1804; 
that by Dr. Hosack, at New York, in 1801; and that at Cambridge, in or about 
the year 1805. The first two, it is believed, have wholly disappeared. The last- 
named, now under the skilful supervision of Professor A. Gray, is in a flourishing 


condition; and bids fair, if supported by an adequate endowment, to be a peren- 
nial monument of the liberality and love of science, of those who projected it. 
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scription of the Plants of New England. The volume ig dated in 
1785; but that essay was probably printed a year or two prior to 
the completion of the volume. 

Doctor CUTLER was one of the valuable men of his day. He 
not only distinguished himself by his attainments in natural science, 
but was also one of that enterprising band who led the way into our 
western wilds, and became the founders of the great State of Ohio. 
He afterwards, however, returned to Massachusetts, where he died, 
on the 28th of July, 1823, aged 81 years. 

In the latter end of the year 1785, Humpury Marsa, of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, published his Arbustum Ameri- 
canum, a description of the forest trees and shrubs, natives of the 
American United States. This is believed to be the first strictly 
American botanical work,—that is to say, the first treatise on 
American plants, written by a native American, and printed in 
this country ; and, under all the discouraging circumstances attend- 
ing its production, it does much credit to the attainments and en- 
‘terprise of the author. 

In 1787,. Dr. Scnonpr, a German physician, who had passed 
several years in the United States, published, at Erlangen, an 
American Materia Medica, chiefly from the vegetable kingdom, 
which notices a considerable number of our plants, and their pro- 
perties. Other interesting accounts of our medicinal plants have 
since been published: Professor B. 8. Barron, in 1798, and sub- 
sequently, published several tracts under the title of Collections for 
an Essay towards a Materia Medica of the United States; and a 
handsome work, entitled American Medical Botany, by Jacoz 
BieeLow, M.D., of Boston, appeared in 1817, and after. 

The Flora Caroliniana, by THomas WautER, was published in 
London, in the year 1788. It was a highly respectable and useful 
performance. ! 

In 1791, Witt1am Barrrawm’s Travels in the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Florida, appeared, giving an interesting account of that region, 
and also of a number of new southern plants. | 

Some interesting papers on North American plants began now 
to be published in the Transactions of the American Philosophacal 
Society, by Professor B. 8S. Barton, Rev. Dr. MUHLENBERG, 
Patisor DE Beavvots, and others. In subsequent years, those 
Transactions were greatly enriched by botanical communications 
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from THomas NvuttTat1, Esq., and other saRER ORS of American 
plants. 

In 1801, AnpRp Mronavx, a French botanist, sublidhed at 
Paris an interesting work on the Oaks of North America (Histoire 
des Chéenes de V Amérique Septentrionale); and in 1803, the Flora 
Boreali-Americana of the same author, ably edited by Lovis 
CLAuDE Ricuarp, was published in the same city. This Flora, 
though comprising but a portion of the plants of North America, 
is an excellent work, and remarkable for the accuracy and felicity 
of its descriptive phrases. 

In the same year (1803), the first. American elementary work 
on Botany was published, at Philadelphia, by the late Prof. B. 8. 
Barton. Though somewhat diffuse, it was an useful and respectable 
performance. Prof. Barton, in those days, occasionally gave 
courses of Lectures on Natural History and Botany, to small 
classes in’the University of Pennsylvania (one of which courses, 
in 1803-4, the writer had the privilege of attending): and there 
can be no doubt that he did more than any of his contemporaries, - 
in diffusing a-taste for the natural sciences, among the young men. 
who then resorted to that school. 

The expedition of Messrs. Lewis and CLARK, across this con- 
tinent to the Pacific Ocean, which was projected about this time, 
by President JEFFERSON, was a means of introducing to the know- 
ledge of botanists, a number of plants which were previously un- 
known; though the principal collection made by those gentlemen 
was unfortunately lost. That region has been subsequently ex- 
plored, and vast additions made to our Flora, by Messrs. NUTTALL, 
NIcoLET, FREMONT, and others. 

In 1807, Doctor Samuen L. Mrrcnr1 published a. Catalogue 
of the plants around his country-seat, at Plandome, New York. 
This catalogue, it is understood, was prepared by Dr, Eppy—a 
relative of Dr.. MITcHILL. 

In 1810, F. AnpRE Micwavx, son of the above-mentioned A. 
MICHAUX, published at Paris, his splendid History of the Forest 
Trees of North America nati des Arbres Forestiers de 0_Amé- 
rique Septentrionale), with elegantly coloured plates. An English 
translation of this superb work was issued in 1817, under the title 
of North American Sylva. 

In 1811, a Catalogue of indigenous and BL plants 
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growing spontaneously on the island of New York, was published 
in the American Medical and Philosophical Register, by that 
veteran botanist, Major Joun Le Conte. Many very valuable 
botanical contributions were subsequently made to our scientific 
journals, by the same distinguished naturalist. 

An excellent Catalogue of-the hitherto known native and natu- 
ralized Plants of North America, was published at’ Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in 1813, by the Rev. Henry Muntensere, of that 
city.* 

In 1814, the valuable and comprehensive Flora Americw Sep- 
tentrionalis, by FREDERICK PuRSH, was published in.London. In 
the same year, also, appeared the Mlorula Bostoniensis, by Dr. 
JacoB BrerLow,—a charming specimen of a local Flora—of which 
a second edition was published in 1824; likewise, a neat little 
volume entitled a Synopsis of the ee of American Plants, 
printed at Georgetown, D. C., and understood to be a aie by 
O. Ricu, Esq. 

Mckadical works began now to multiply, in the United States,— 
and the students of “the amiable science” found helps in their 
delightful pursuit, which rendered it vastly more easy and satis- 
factory than it had been to their predecessors. 

In 1816, StepHEn Extiort, Esq., commenced the publication of 
his Sketch of the Botany of South Carolina and Georgia,—a work 
of great value, and indispensable in the investigation of Southern 
plants. ‘ In preparing it, he was much indebted, for materials and 
information, to the industry and sagacity of that indefatigable 
botanist and most amiable man, the late Doctor WILLIAM BALDWIN. 

In 1817, a pamphlet entitled Florula Ludoviciana was published, 
in New York, by 0. 8. Rarrnesqus. This eccentric and rambling 
naturalist—although he had, by long experience and observation, 
acquired considerable knowledge, and moreover issued several other 
botanical publications, in subsequent years,—yet, he made «state- 
ments so little reliable, held such peculiar views, and withal was SO 
addicted to extravagant innovations in nomenclature, that his pro- 


*In 1815, the Abbe Correa ‘published, for the use of his class in Philadelphia, 
a reduction of the genera in MuHLENBERG’s Catalogue to the natural families of 
Jusstnu. This was appended to a second edition of the Catalogue, issued in 1818, 
by that amiable man and excellent botanist, the late Sonomon W. Conrap, and 
was probably the earliest attempt in the United States to cer our plants in 
accordance with the natural method. 
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ductions, generally, were rather injurious than beneficial to the 
science. 

In this year, also, appeared at Philadélphia; a posthumous work 
of the Rev. Dr. MunLENBERG, upon the Grasses and Cyperaceous 
Plants of North America. Tt was written in Latin, and edited by 
his son. The detailed descriptions as far as they go, are gene- 
rally accurate and satisfactory ; but the work was left incomplete 
by the estimable author. 

The Philadelphia Aveshng of Natural Sciences now began the 
publication of a Journal of their proceedings,—in which may be 
found a number of valuable papers on American plants.* 

In 1818, a work of great merit, upon the Genera of North 
American Plants, with a catalogue of the species, and descriptions 
of such as were then new, or imperfectly known,—was published at 
Philadelphia, by Tuomas Nurraut, Esq. This excellent perform- 
ance gaye a decided impulse to botanical studies in our country. 

In the same year, appeared a compendium of a Philadelphia 
Flora, descriptive of plants found within ten miles round that city, 
by Dr. W. P. C. Barron. Although apparently a hasty compila- 
tion, and marred by frequent inaccuracies, this was: nevertheless a 
convenient and very useful companion to the herborizers of that 
district. 

In 1819, Doctor JouN TORREY and others, a committee of the 
New York Lyceum of Natural History, published. a Catalogue of 
Plants growing within thirty miles of the city of New York. 

In 1820, A Compendium of Physiological and_ Systematic 
Botany, with Plates, by Guorcx Sumner, M.D., was published at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

In 1821, Dr. W. P. C. Barton commencad the publication, at 
Philadelphia, of a Flora of North America, illustrated by coloured 
figures drawn from nature. This, though entirely without method, 
was tolerably well executed, and was extended to three volumes 
quarto, when it was discontinued. 

In 1822, a Monograph of the Genus Viola, by the ade amiable 
and Rey. Lewis Davip von Scuwetnirz, of Bethlehem, Pennsy]- 
vania, was published in SILLIMAN’s American Journal of Science, 
vol. vy. This excellent Jowrnal—which commenced in 1818, and 
is chiefly devoted to the io gly sclences—contains many valu- 


* The Herbarium of the Philadelphia Academy is also one of the richest and 
- most valuable in the United States. 
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able communications upon American plants;—particularly the Ca- 
ricography of Prof. Dewy, commencing in the seventh, and con- 
tinued through many subsequent volumes. 1 

In 1824, Doctor Joun Torrey, of New York, began the pub- 
lication of a Flora of the Northern and Middle Sections of the 
United States, in accordance with the Linnean arrangement. This 
was ably executed, as far as it extended, which was to the class 
Teosandria, inclusive; when it was discontinued. ; 

In this year, also, the Mew York Lyceum of Natural History 
commenced the publication of their-Annals, in which are many 
botanical articles of great value:—such as Dr. TorRey’s account 
of Rocky Mountain Plants ;* Scuwerrnrrz and Torrey’s Mono- 
graph of North American Carices ; Lu ContE’s Observations on 
the North American Species of the Genus Viola, &c. Ke. 

About this time, some of the schools, in the Northern States, 
began to make a profession of teaching Botany ; and thereupon 
arose a demand for suitable books for that purpose. Accordingly, 
a number, such as they were, soon appeared. Among the most 
successful, wasa Manual, compiled by Prof. Amos Harton, of Troy, 
N. Y., which has passed through several editions. They were all 
useful, to some extent, in aiding to promote a taste for the study 
of plants; but few of them were exactly adapted to the wants of 
students, or calculated to make scientific botanists. 

In 1826, Doctor Torrzy published, at New York, a compen- 
dium of the Flora of the Northern and Middle States,—which 
was very convenient for herborizers. In the same year, a Catalogue 
of the Pheenogamous Plants, native and naturalized, growing in the 
vicinity of West Chester, Penn., was published in that-borough, by 
the writer of this, under the title of Florula Cestrica. 

In this year also, Dr. Lewis 0. Beck commenced the publica- 
tion, in Srzurman’s Journal, vol. x., of Contributions towards 
the Botany of the States of Illinois and Missouri. These made 
known a number of new plants,—and were otherwise highly in- 
teresting. The ‘“ Contributions’ were arranged according to the 
Linnean Method, and were continued in the 11th and 14th 


* Prof. Torrey’s Memoir on the Rocky Mountain Plants, prepared in 1826, was 
the jirst specimen: in our country, of a regular Flora arranged according to the 
Natural System; and is, indeed, an admirable performance. | " 

+ The first edition of Eaton’s Manual of Botany was published in 1818; the 
eighth, and last, which was much enlarged and improved, and was the joint labour 
of Messrs. Eaton and Wricut, appeared in 1840. 
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volumes, extending as far as the class Monadelphia, inclusive. Tas 
residue does not appear to have been published. 

In 1827, Tuomas Nurrati, Esq., published at Cambridge, - 
Mass., an Introduction to Systematic and Physiological Botany, 
afte was well adapted to the wants of that day. 

In 1829, Sir Witt1am Jackson Hooxer,—then Professor of 
Botany at Glasgow, Scotland, now Superintendent of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, near London,—commenced the publica- 
tion of his magnificent work, entitled Flora Boreali-Americana, 
or the Botany of the Northern parts of British America. It was 
published in numbers or portions, and was not completed until 
1840; but it now stands, with its 238 quarto plates, a splendid 
monument ‘of the scientific attainments, artistic skill, and untiring ~ 
perseverance of its accomplished author. © Sir Wriuram has con- 
tributed largely to the knowledge of the plants of the ‘United 
States, including Texas,* by the agency of his collectors, Messrs. 
Dovaias, DRumMMonpD, and others,—who have very extensively ex- 
plored the vegetation of this continent. 

We have, moreover, been‘ much indebted to the labours and 
researches of Menzies, Fraser, Lyon, Brapspury, Scouser, 
RIcHARDSON, and other travelling investigators of North American 
Botany. . i 

Our estimable countryman, Doctor F. Boorr—now a resident 
of London—has also done much towards illustrating American 
Botany, by his researches and publications; and has rendered most 
important aid to the botanists of the United States, by his kind 
attentions and services, in comparing our plants with the authentic — 
specimens contained in the Herbaria of the early collectors, in 
England. Laie . 

In 1830, Dr. J. A. Brereton, of Washington City, published 
a catalogue of the plants of that District, under the title of Pro- 
dromus Flore Columbiane: and soon afterwards, Prof. OC. W: 
SHort, of Kentucky, commenced the publication, in a Western 


* As an exidehoe ‘of the far-seeing sagacity with which that gentleman re- 
garded our national career and tendencies, it may be permitted here to make 
an extract from a letter to the writer of this, which accompanied’a large remit: . 
tance of botanical specimens. The letter was dated as long ago as Dec. 28, 1835, 
and the passage referred to, is as follows :—‘‘I had promised you some Southern | 
plants of your vast Northern Continent, and I thought I could not do. better 
than select from those of Texas, as affording a vegetation considerably different 
from that of the United States, and which will probably form a part of yourcountry.” 
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journal, of the Florula Lexingtoniensis) or a description of plants 
growing around Lexington, Kentucky. He also published a cata- 
logue, with several supplements, of the Pheenogamous Plants and 
Ferns, of Kentucky. That zealous and truly liberal botanist. has 
probably done more towards bringing to light the vegetable trea- 
’ sures of the West, and in preparing beautiful specimens, than any 
other ‘person in our country; and he has, certainly, in the way of 
exchanges and remittances, sent more western plants to his cor- 
respondents in the Atlantic States, and throughout the Old World, 
than all the rest of our American botanists put together. 

In 1833, Doctor Luwis C. Brox, of Albany, N. Y., published 
an excellent duodecimo volume, entitled Botany of the Northern 
and Middle States. This is arranged in conformity with the most 
approved natural method,—and is a very judicious, convenient, 
and useful work. A second edition has been recently issued. 

In the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, for 
1834, was published an elaborate Synopsis of North American 
Fungi, by the late Rev. Lewis D. von SCHWEINITZ, of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

In the same year (1834), appeared a Catalogue of Plants in 
the vicinity of Charleston, South Carolina, by Prof. J..Bactman : 
An Enumeration of Plants growing spontaneously around Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, by that careful observer and sagacious 
botanist, the Rev. M.A. Curtis 3“ A Monograph of North Ame- 
rican Rhynchospore, by Dr. A. GRay; and two exceedingly in- 
teresting volumes of Labelled Specimens of American Gramine 
and Cyperacee, by the last-named gentleman. 

In 1835, an excellent Synopsis of the Flora of the Western 
States, was published at Cincinnati, Ohio, by Prof. Joun L. Riv- 
DELL, of that city ; and in the same year, appeared a Catalogue 
of the Plants of Massachusetts, by Prof. Epwarp Hrrcncock. _ 

In 1836, were published, at New York, Hlements of Botany, by 
Dr. A. GRay; and, in the Annals of the New York Lyceum, an 
excellent Monograph of North American Cyperacee, by Prof. 
JoHN TorREY. | | 

In 1837, the following works appeared :—A Catalogue of Plants, 

* This Enumeration, by the Rey. Mr, Curtis, was published in the first volume 
of the Boston Journal of. Natural Mistory,—a valuable repository of papers and 
communications, which began to‘be published in 1834, by the Boston Society of 
Naturalists. . 
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native and naturalized, in the vicinity of Newbern, North Carolina, 
by the lamented H. B. Croom, Esq. ;* Flora Cestrica,-an attempt 
to enumerate and describe the flowering and filicoid plants of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, by the writer of this sketch; A 
Catalogue of Phenogamous Plants and Ferns, growing in the 
vicinity of Baltimore, Maryland, by W. E. A. Arxtn, M.D.; and 
A Revision of the North American Melanthacee, by Drake 
GRAY. . fri: 

In 1838 was. commenced, at New York, the publication of a 
Flora of North America, according to the natural system, by those 
distinguished botanists, JOHN Torrey and. Asa GRay, a work 
which, unhappily, is at present in a state of suspense ; but which, 
if duly completed, promises to excel all its predecessors, and will 
undoubtedly for a long period, be the standard authority among 
American botanists. 

In this year, also, a catalogue of plants found in the vicinity of . 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin Territory, was published by J. A. LAPHAM, 
Esq., of that young western city. 

In 1840, appeared a catalogue of native and naturalized plants, 
growing near Columbus, Ohio, by W. 8S. Sunnivant, Esq. 

In 1841, Dr. A. Gray published, in the 40th volume of SILLI- 
man’s Journal of Science, “Notices of Hwropean Herbaria, par- 
ticularly those most interesting to the Worth American botanist.” 
This acceptable service he was enabled to perform, in consequence — 
of having devoted a year ‘to the inspection of those herbaria, 
examining the American specimens, and ascertaining exactly what 
plants were intended, by the published names. It was a glorious 
privilege for an accomplished botanist ; and was the only mode by 
which a long-existing uncertainty, in regard to many species, could 
be satisfactorily cleared up. The task, moreover, could not have 
been entrusted to more competent hands; and the Flora of North 
America, whenever completed, will no doubt receive the full benefit 
of the knowledge thus obtained. i, 

In 1842, a valuable Monograph of the North American Ous- 
cutinee, was published in SILLIMAN’S Journal, by that acute ob- 
server and able botanist, GEORGE ENGELMANN, M.D., of St. Louis, 
Missouri. In the same year, also, Professor A. Gray, of, Cam- 

* This estimable gentleman—whose ‘sad fate and premature loss the botanical 
world has so much reason to deplore—also prepared a valuable monograph of. 


the Sarracenias, which is published in the third volume of the Annals of the 
New York Lyceum. 
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bridge, Mass., published an elementary treatise, under the title of 
the Botanical Text Book, of which a second edition appeared in 
1845. This is unquestionably the best introduction to a scientific 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom, which has yet appeared in 
our country, if not in our language. 

In 1843, was published A Flora of the State of New Y. ork, in 
two ponderous quarto volumes, and embellished with one hundred 
and sixty-one coloured plates. This superb work was undertaken 
by Professor Joun Torrey, in pursuance of an act for a geological 
survey of New York, passed in 1836, which made provision for a 
full account of the natural history of the state; and it ig but 
justice to say, that it has been completed in a faithful and mas- 
terly manner.* 

In the same year, the same distinguished botanist prepared a 
highly interesting catalogue of plants, collected during a journey 
across the Rocky Mountains, by that intelligent and enterprising 
traveller, Lieutenant (since Colonel) J. C. Fremonv. 

Mr. Epwarp Tuckerman, Jr., then of Schenectady, Nei 
York, also published an ingenious methodical enumeration of our 
Carices. | 

In 1844, the Botanical Society of Wilmington, Delaware, pub- 
lished a Catalogue of the Phenogamous and Filicoid Plants of 
Newcastle County, which was subsequently much enlarged. 

In the same year a Oatalogue of Rhode Island Plants, arranged 
by 8. T. Otnny, Esq., was published by the Providence Franklin 
Society, of that state, with additions the ensuing year. 

In 1845, were published, Contributions towards a Catalogue of 
Trees and Shrubs of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, by Pro- 
fessor SPENCER F. Barrp, of Carlisle; a Catalogue of Plants in 
Western New York, by H..P. Sartwetn, M.D., of Penyan, Yates 
County; A Catalogue of Plants of Lewis County, Ohio, by 
FRANKLIN B. Hoven, A.B.; A List of Plants growing in the 
vicinity of Quincy, Florida, by A. W. Cuapman, M.D., in the 
Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery; and in the Boston 
Journal of Natural History, An Enumeration of F. Lindheimer’s 

* The style in which ‘‘the Empire State” has illustrated every department of 
her natural history, is calculated to make a true Pennsylvanian blush for the 
contrast exhibited by the authorities of his own state; who, in the first place, 
meanly restricted the survey of her glorious domain to a mere geological examina- 


tion ; and now, when it is done, have not spirit enough to give to the public the 
benefit, even of that / 


f 
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Collection of Texan Plants, by Dr. Guoncr ENGELMANN and Pro- 
fessor A. GRAY. 

In this year, also, a “ Class Book of Botany’’ was published by 
Mr. AnpHonso Woop, of New Hampshire; and two years after- 
wards, a second much improved edition appeared. The same gen- 
tleman has, quite recently prepared an elementary work for young 
beginners, entitled, “First Lessons in Botany.” This has been — 
adapted to the present state of the science; and seems well calcu- 
lated, both to facilitate the first steps of juvenile students, and to 
impart. correct views of the subject. ae ) 

In 1846, Professor A. Gray and W. 8. SULLIVANT, Ksq., 
published a beautiful little work on the Mosses of the Alleghanies ;* 
Mr. Sunnrvant likewise commenced the publication of Contribu- 
tions to the Bryology and Hepaticology of North Amervea; and 
Professor Gray also published Illustrations of Mew, Rare, or 
otherwise interesting American Plants, under the title of Chloris 
Boreali-Americana. . : | 

In the same year, appeared a Report on the Trees and Shrubs 
growing naturally in the Forests of Massachusetts, by GEORGE 
B. Emerson, Esq., which is a model of its kind,—as well for accu- 
racy of description, as for the amount of authentic information 
respecting the character, properties, and uses, of the objects de- 
scribed. a . 

In 1847, a small volume treating of those plants which American 
agriculturists are more especially interested in knowing—a_ sort 
of Practical Farmer’s Flora,—was compiled by the writer of this, 
and published under the title of Agricultural Botany. 

In the present year (1848), we have been indebted to Cambridge, 
Mass., (which seems now to be the chosen seat of the science,) 
for three admirable botanical works, viz.:—l.A Synopsis of the 
- Lichenes of New England, the other Northern States, and British 
America, by Epwarp Tuckerman, A.M.; which will be truly ac- 
ceptable to those who study that remarkable family of plants. 2. 
Next, we have from Professor A. GRAY, a thick pocket volume, 
descriptive of the Plants of the Northern and Middle States, 
under the title of Manual of Botany.+ This is the most complete 


* Mr. Suntivant also, about this time, issued some fifty copies of Sets of Mosses, 
in two handsome quarto volumes. These were not intended for sale, but merely 
for presentation to the amateurs of Muscology. . They contain specimens of 215 
true Mosses, and 77 Hepatice, in all 292; and are beautifully prepared. 

+ The portion of the ‘‘ Manual,” describing the Carices of the Northern United — 
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and authentic enumeration of the plants of those States which has 
yet appeared. The arrangement is according to the latest and 
most approved modification of the natural system, and, as a vade 
mecum for herborizers, the work is invaluable. 

3. The same accomplished ‘and indefatigable author has also 
issued, this year, an octavo volume, with one hundred plates, 
entitled Genera Flore Americe Borealt-orientalis Illustrata. It 
is the first of a contemplated series of ten volumes, designed to 
illustrate, by figures and analyses, the genera of the plants of the 
United States. This gigantic undertaking would be a desperate 
one, in any other hands; but if life and health be spared to him, 
the volume before us is a sufficient guarantee that the author will 
acquit himself of the task, in a manner as beneficial to botanical 
science, as it will be honourable to himself, and to the literature of 
his country. The illustrations in this work seem to leave nothing 
unexplained, in the generic characters of the plants treated of, 
which it is important to-know. 

It is as surprising as it is gratifying, to contemplate the aids and 
facilities now afforded to the students of American Botany, com- 
pared with the sorry helps and stinted means at command, when 
the writer of these desultory sketches first became a humble 
aspirant to that description of knowledge. 

- What, then, must have been the difficulties and discouragements 
attending the pursuit, when Jonn Bartram and Humpury Mar- 
' SHALL began to explore the vegetable treasures of this vast and 
varied continent! How kindly should we cherish the memory of 
the men who thus early and zealously toiled for our instruction and 
gratification! If the example of those venerable pioneers in the 
walks of natural science, as illustrated in this volume, shall exert 

a salutary influence upon their successors of the present, or of 
future times, the editor will be happy in the hope, that what with 
him has been a labour of love, has not also been a labour in vain. 


W. D. 


States, was contributed by Joun Canny, Esq., of which some copies were distri- 
buted separately, affording.a convenient synopsis of that extensive genus. The 
value of Mr. Carzy’s performance may be inferred from its position in the 
‘¢Manual.”’ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH - 


OF 


JOHN BARTRAM. 


JoHN Bartram, the earliest native American Botanist, and the 
founder of the first Botanical Garden on this continent, was born 
near the village of Darby, in Delaware (then Chester) County, 
Pennsylvania, on the 28d day of March, 1699. 

His great-grandfather, RicuarpD Bartram, lived and died in 
Derbyshire, England. RicHarp had one son, named Joun, who 
married in Derby (England), and, with his wife, was settled for | 
some years in the town of Ashborn, where they had three sons and 
one daughter. 

With this family, Joun (following the fortunes of WILLIAM. 
PENN) removed to Pennsylvania in 1682,—the year in which the 
city of Philadelphia was founded—and settled in what is now 
Delaware County, near Darby.* He died on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1697. | 

The names of the three sons who accompanied ‘him to. this 
Western World, were Joun, Isaac, and WitiiamM. Joun and 
Isaac both died unmarried, the former on the 14th of June, 1692, 
and the latter on the 10th of January, 1708. 

Witi1am Bartram, the third son, was married to ELIZABETH, 


* Tn PRovup’s Fico of Pennsylvania (vol. i. p. 218), the following passage 
occurs in a note :—‘‘In the year 1682 they had a religious meeting regularly fixed 
at Darby. Among the first and early settlers of the Society, at or near this place, 
are mentioned, John Blunston, Michael Blunston, George Wood, Joshua Kearn, 
Henry Gibbons, Samuel Sellers, Richard Bonsall, Edmund Cartledge, Thomas 
Hood, Joun Barrram, Robert Naylor, and Adam Rhoads; who all came from 
Derbyshire, in England.” ; 
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daughter of Jamus Hunt,* at Darby Meeting (the parties all 
belonging to the Society of Friends), on the 27th of March, 1696. 
The time of his death has not been ascertained. He had three 
sons, and a daughter who died young. The names of the sons were 
JouN (the botanist), Jamus, and Wi~L1aM. Of these, WILLIAM 
went to North Carolina, and settled near Cape Fear ; JAMES, who 
remained in Pennsylvania, left no male descendants. 

Joun Barrram, eldest. son of WiLL1aAM and ELizaBETH Bar- 
TRAM, and the subject of this brief memoir, inherited a farm near 
Darby, which was left to him by his uncle Isaac.f ‘‘ Being born 
in a newly- -settled colony, of not more than fifty years’ establish- 
ment, in a country where the sciences of the Old. Continent were 
little known, it cannot be supposed that he could derive great ad- 
vantages or assistance from school-learning or literature. He had, 
however, all or most of the education that could at that time be 
acquired in country schools ; and whenever an opportunity offered, 
he studied such of the Latin and Greek grammars and classics, as 
his circumstances enabled him to purchase; and he always. sought 
the society of the most learned and virtuous men. i 

‘He had a very early inclination to the study of physic and 
surgery. He even acquired so much knowledge in the practice 
of the latter science, as to be very useful: and, in many instances, 
he gave great relief to his poor neighbours, who were unable to 
apply for medicines and assistance to physicians of. the city 
(Philadelphia). It is extremely probable that, as most of his 
medicines were derived from the vegetable kingdom, this circum- 
stance might point out to him the necessity of, and excite a desire 
for, the study of Botany.t 

* When the-editor commenced his inquiries into the personal history of Hum- 
pury MARsHatt and Joun Barrram, he had not the slightest suspicion that there 
was any kind of family connexion between them. In the progress of his 
researches, however, he ascertained not only that they were men of kindred minds 
and tastes, but that they were actually cousins german—the sons of two sisters | 
James Hunt, of Kingsessing, in the County of Philadelphia, had the happiness 
to call those ladies his daughters, and the rare privilege of enumerating two of 


the earliest and most distinguished botanists of Pennsylvania, among his grand- 
children. ; 

+ The portion of this sketch which here follows, and is designated by ane. 
tion marks, is taken from an account of Joun Barrram, written by his son Win- 
uiAM, and published in Professor Barron’s Medical and Physical Journal. 

+ His penchant for medical matters, no doubt, induced him to prepare the notes 
and appendix to the American edition of Suort’s Medicina Britannica, caseahen 
in 1751, by B. Franxuin and D. Hatt. 
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“He seemed to have been designed for the study and contem- 
plation of nature, and the culture of philosophy. Although he was 
bred a farmer, or husbandman, as a means of procuring a sub- 
sistence, he pursued his avocations as “a philosopher, being ever 
attentive to the works and operations of Nature. While engaged 
in ploughing his fields, and mowing his meadows, his inquisitive 
eye and mind were frequently exercised in the contemplation of 
vegetables; the beauty and harmony displayed in their mechanism; 
the admirable system of order which the great Author of the 
universe has established. throughout their various tribes, and the 
equally wonderful powers of their generation, the progress of their 
growth, and the various stages of their maturity and perfection. 

“‘ He was, perhaps, the first Anglo-American who conceived the 
idea of establishing a Boranic GarpeEN for the reception and 
cultivation. of the varjous vegetables, natives of the country, as 
well as of exotics; and of travelling for the discovery and acquisi- 
tion of them. He purchased a convenient piece of ground on the 
margin of the Schuylkill, at the distance of about three miles from 
Philadelphia ; a happy situation, possessing every soil and expo- 
sure, adapted to the various nature of vegetables. Here he built, 
with his own hands, a large and comfortable house of hewn stone, 
and laid out a garden containing about five acres of ground.* 

“‘ He began his travels at his own expense. His various excur- 
sions rewarded his. labours with the possession ofa great variety 
of new, beautiful, and useful trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants. 
His garden, at length, attracting the visits and notice of many 
virtuous and ingenious persons, he was encouraged to persist in his 
labours. 

“Not yet content with Heist thus begun the establishment of 
this school of science and philosophy, in ‘the blooming fields of 
Fora, he sought farther means for its perfection and importance, 
by communicating his discoveries and collections to the curious in 
Europe, and elsewhere, for the benefit. of science, commerce, and 
the useful arts. - | 

“Having arranged his various collections and observations in 
natural history, one of his particular friends [J OSEPH BREINTNALL, 

* The ground on which the Botanic Garden is laid out, was purchased at sheriff’s 
sale. The deed poll—Owen Owen, Sheriff, to Joun Barrram—bears date Septem- 
ber 380th, 1728. The garden was probably commenced soon afterwards. 


The year in which the dwelling-house was erected, may be gathered from 
an inscription on a stone in the wall, viz..—‘‘Joun % Ann Barrram, 1731.” 
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an enterprising merchant of Philadelphia] undertook to convey 
them to the celebrated Perer Coutinson, of London. This laid 
the foundation of that friendship and correspondence, which con- 
“timied upintergapted—end even increasing—for near fifty years of 
the lives of these two eminent men. CoLLINSoN, ever-the disinte- 
rested friend, communicated from time to time to the learned in 
Europe, the discoveries and observations of Bartram. It was 
principally through the interest of CoLLINSON that he became ac- 
quainted, and entered into a correspondence, with many of the 
most celebrated literary characters in Kurope. 

He employed much of his time in travelling through the dif. 
ferent provinces of North America, at that time subject to England. 
Neither dangers nor difficulties impeded or confined his researches 
after objects in natural history. The summits of our highest 
mountains were ascended and explored by him. The lakes 
Ontario, Iroquois, and George; the shores and sources of the rivers 
Hudson, Delaware, Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Alleghany, and San 
Juan, were visited by him at an early period,—when it was truly 
a perilous undertaking to travel in the territories, or even on the 
frontiers of the aborigines.* , 

“ He travelled several thousand miles in Carolina and Florida. 
At the advanced age of near seventy years, embarking on board of 
a vessel at Philadelphia, he set sail for Charleston, in South Caro- 
lina.. From thence he proceeded, by land, through part of Carolina 
and Georgia, to St. Augustine, in Hast Florida. When arrived at 
the last-mentioned place,—being then appointed botanist and 

* As evidences of his talents and enthusiastic devotion to natural science, 
the following passages, from letters of his contemporaries, spied not be i inappro- 
priate. 

Perer CoLiinson, writing to Dr. Conpen, Mareh 7, 1741, says of JouNn Bar- 
TtramM—‘‘I am persuaded you would haye been pleased with him; you would 
have found a wonderful natural genius,—considering his education, and that he 
was never out of America, but is an husbandman. * * *& %* &* Fis observa- 
tions and accounts of all natural productions that happen in his way (and I 
believe few escape him) are much esteemed here for their accuracy.” Dr. 
CoLpEN, in a letter to P. Coutinson, dated Noy. 13, 1744, says—‘‘I had the plea- © 
sure of seeing Mr. Bartram at my house, this summer. It is really surprising 
what knowledge that man has attained merely by the force of industry and his 
own genius, He has a lively fancy, and a surprising memory and indefatigable 
disposition.” Dr. Garpun to Dr. CotpEN, writing from Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 
1754, says—‘‘ One day he dragged me out of town, and entertained me so agree- 


ably with some elevated botanical thoughts on oaks, ferns, rocks, &c., that I 
forgot I was hungry till we landed in his house, about four miles from town.” 
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naturalist for the King of England,* for exploring the provinces,— — 
he received his orders to search for the sources of the mi River 


San Juan [or St. John’s]. a 


“Leaving St. Augustine, he travelled by land to the banks of 
the river, and embarking in.a boat at Picolata, ascended that 
great and beautiful river (near 400 miles) to its sources—attending 
carefully to its various branches, and the: lakes connected with it. 
Having ascended on one side of the river, he descended by the 
other side to its confluence with the sea. aa 

‘In the course of this voyage or journey, he made an accurate 
draft and survey of the various widths, depths, courses, and dis- 
tances, both of the main stream, and of the lakes and branches. 
He also noted the situation and quality of the soil, the vegetable 
and animal productions, together with other interesting observa- 
tions; all of which were highly approved of by the Governor, and 
sent to the Board of Trade and Plantations in England, by whose 
direction they were ordered to be published, for the benefit of the 
new colony. 

“Mr, BarrraM was a man of modest and gentle manners, 
frank, cheerful, and of great good nature; a lover of justice, truth, 
and charity. He was himself an example of filial, conjugal, and — 
parental affection. His humanity, gentleness, and compassion were 
manifested upon all occasions, and were even extended to the 
animal creation. He was never known to have been at enmity 
with any man. During the whole course of his life, there was not 
a single instance of his engaging in a litigious contest with any 
of his neighbours, or others. He zealously testified against 
slavery st and, that his philanthropic precepts, on this subject, 


In a letter to Joun lard: March 25, 1755, Dr. Gaxpats says—‘‘ When we came 
to Philadelphia, I met with Joun Barrram, a plain Quaker, but a most accurate 
observer of nature.” Writing again to Mr. Exiis, March 21, 1760, Dr. G. says— 
**My worthy and kind friend Joun Bartram came from Philadelphia here 
[Charleston, S. C.] to see me, about eight days ago.” And on March 25, adds— 
“‘T have been lately in the woods for two hours with Joun, and have shown him 
most of our new things, with which he seems almost ravished of his senses, and 
lost in astonishment.” : 

* See Perer Conzinson’s Letters, from April 9 to November 13, 1765, in reference 
"to this appointment ; which seems to have been procur ey by the “‘repeated solici- 
tations” of that faithful friend. 

+ Evidences of the zeal and earnestness of Jonn Barrram, in opposition to the 
fearful curse of slavery, are still extant among his manuscript papers. He ap- 
pears to have been among the earliest of our people in denouncing the abomi- 
nation; and, moreover, to have been in the habit of committing his sentiments 
to paper, on that and all other subjects, with equal fervour and freedom. 
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mig have their due weight sud force, he gave liberty to a most 


valuable ‘male slave, then i in the prime of his life, who had A toes . 


bred up in the family almost from his infancy. tite 

i te He was, through life, a a striking example of temperance,— 
especially i in the use of vinous and spirituous liquors; not from a 
_Passion: of parsimony, but from a principle of Smiakatity, His com- 
mon’ drink was pure water, small beer, or cider mixed with milk. 
Nevertheless, he always kept a good and plentiful table. Once a 


year—commonly on new year’s day—he made a liberal entertain-. 


ment for his relations and particular friends. _ 

- “His stature was’ rather. above the middle size, and upright. 
His visage was long, and his countenance expressive of a degree of 
dignity, with a happy mixture of animation and sensibility. 

‘““He was naturally industrious and active, both in body and 
mind ; observing, that he never could find more time than he could 


employ to satisfaction and advantage, either in improving conver-_ 
sation, or in some healthy and useful bodily exercise : _and he was. 


astonished to hear men complaining, that they were weary of their 
time, and knew not what they should do. 

‘¢ He was: born and educated in the sect called Onnkers. But 
his religious creed’ may, perhaps, be best collected from a .pious 
distich, engraven by his own hand, in very conspicuous characters, 
upon a:stone placed over the front window of. the apartment which 
was destined for study and philosophical retirement. 


‘Tis God alone, Almighty Lord, 
‘The Holy One, by me adored. 
Joun Bartram, 1770.” 


‘ 


6. This may show the simplicity and sincerity of his heart, which 


never | harboured, nor gave countenance to dissimulation. is 


mind was frequently employed, and he enjoyed the highest pleasure, 
in the contemplation of nature, as exhibited in the great volume of 
creation. He generally concluded.the narratives of his journeys 


# & This distich, however,” says Professor Barton, ‘gave offence to many 
of Mr. Bartram’ s friends. ' 

There is a tradition in the family that Joun BaRTRAM was excommunicated by 
the Monthty! Meeting of Friends,’ at Darby, on account and in consequence of the 
above inscription ; but it appears by the records, that his orthodoxy had been called 
in question. a number of years prior to that date, and that the views which’ he 
entertained, had led to his. exclusion from the Society, so early as the year 1758. 
The inscription of 1770, it seems, ‘was made for the ge iv 9 of ' testifying that he 
still bubbeed to: nie former opinions. 


‘ 
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with pious and philosophical reflections upon the majesty and 
power, the perfection and the beneficence, of the Creator. — 


“He had a high veneration for the moral and religious precepts — 


of the Scriptures, both old and new. He read them often, par- 
ticularly on the Sabbath day ; and recommended to his children and 
family the following precept, as comprehending the great principles 


of moral duty in man: ‘ Do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly 


signa God.’ Vik 

“« He never coveted old age, and often observed to his children 
and friends, that he sincerely desired that he might not live longer 
than he could afford assistance to himself; for he was unwilling to 
be a burden to his friends, or useless in society; and that when 
death came to perform his office, there might not be much delay. 
His wishes, in these respects, were gratified in a remarkable 
manner ; for although he lived to be about eighty years of age, 
yet he was Giosifal and active to almost the last hours. His 
illness was very short. About half an hour before he expired, 
he seemed, though but for a few moments, to be in considerable 
agony, and pronounced these words, ‘ J want to-die.’” 


JoHN BARTRAM was twice married. His first wife was Mary, 
daughter of RIcHARD Marts, of Chester Monthly Meeting. They 
were married in January, 1728, and had two sons, RIcHagD. and 
Isaac; the former of whom died young. Isaac died in 1801, 
aged about 76 years. Mary Bartram died in 1727. 

His second wife was ANN MENDENHALL, of Concord Monthly 
Meeting, (then Chester, now) Delaware County. They were mar- 
ried in September, 1729, and had nine children.* ANN BARTRAM 
survived her husband upwards of six years, phen died ¢ on the 29th 
of January, 1784, at the age of 87. 


It appears, by the intB of the American Philosophical © 


* The following statement is taken from a record which he caused to be 
printed, for the use of his mews ws in a convenient form, to be attached to their 


family Bibles :-— 
- Children o of Joun and Ann Bartram. 
JAMES BARTRAM, : : ; ; born June 25th, 1730. 
Moses Bartram, ; , 4 ; 3 June, 1732. 
EnmanetH BaRTRAM .- .) . tl; « Aug. 27th, 1734 (died young). 
Mary Bartram, é «Sept. 21st, 1736. 
WitrraM and EviaBetTu Hiei, feeiia] «< Feb. 9th, 1739. 
Ann Bartram, : 2 ; . “ June 24th, 1741. 
Joun Barrran, a par he “October 24th, 1748. 
*BEnsaMin BarTRan, A Mae « July 6th, 1748. Pe 


» 
* 
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Society, of which Joun Bartram was one of the original members 
(his name standing next to that of Dr. FRANKLIN, who headed the 
list), that he died on the 22d of September, LITT; and conse- 
quently, that he attained to the age of 78 yeais and 6 months. 

One of the grand-daughters of the venerable botanist, who re- 
collects him distinctly, says he was exceedingly annoyed and 
agitated (and she thinks his days were shortened), by the approach. 
of the royal army,.after the battle of Brandywine. As that army 
had been ravaging various portions of the revolted colonies, he was 
apprehensive it might also lay waste his darling garden, the 
cherished nursling of almost half a century. 


The following epistle (of which a copy was politely furnished by 
Miss GIBSON, a descendant of JoHN BARTRAM,) is so admirably 
graphic, and exhibits, withal, such pleasant traits of truthful sim- 
plicity, that the editor cannot but regard it as an appropriate 
appendage to the preceding biographical sketch. It was published . 
at London,.in the year 1782, in an octavo volume, entitled, Letters 
from an American Farmer, by J. Huotor Sr. JonHn, a Farmer in 
Pennsylvania.* It appears that Mr. Sr. Joun was a French gen- 


* Mr. Sr. Joun afterwards returned to France, and was there induced to 
translate his own work into his native language. The French edition, somewhat 
modified and considerably enlarged, was published at Paris, in 1787 (in three 
vols. 12mo.), under the title of ‘* Lettres d’un Cultivateur Americain, adressées 
a Wm. S—on, Esq., depuis Vannée 1770 jusqu’en 1786. Par M. Sr. Jonn DE 
Creveca@ur. Traduites de ? Anglais.” It is a curious and entertaining per- 
formance; containing also some affecting narratives, the perusal of which makes 
one desirous to know more of the man, and of his interesting family. 

The editor has been favoured with the following notice of Mr. Sr. Jon, by 
the honourable and venerable Samvxzt Breox, of Philadelphia, through the kind- 
ness of his friend, Dr. A. L. Exwyy, of the same city. ‘In the year 1787, (says 
Mr. Breck,) I arrived at Paris, from the Royal and Military College of Soreze, in 
the then province of Languedoc, where I had spent more than four years. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, who was our plenipotentiary at the court of Louis XVI., was 
travelling in Italy. A young Virginian, Mr. Snort, received me in the Minister’s 
name, being his secretary, and made me acquainted with a very amiable French- 
man, who had resided in the United States, and written there a work, entitled, 
‘Letters from an American Farmer,’ flattering and favourable to our country. | 
This gentleman was Hroror Sarnt Joun DE Creveca@ur. His work was exceed- 
ingly popular in France, and the fame acquired by it, was a passport to the 
highest circles. The romantic descriptions in which he had indulged, in reference 
to the manners and primitive habits of our countrymen, made some of the great 
lords and ladies of Paris desirous to see a native American; among others, a 
Polish princess took a fancy to see me, upon St. Joun’s report to her of his 
acquaintance with me, and invited me to dine with her. I went there, accom- 
panied by Mons. CREvEc@UR. saat ? 


\ 
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tleman, a native of Normandy; that at the age of sixteen years 
he emigrated, first to England, and from thence to the North 
American colonies, where he resided, nearly twenty-seven years 
(from 1754 to’1781), chiefly in the provinces of New York and 
Pennsylvania. It is understood that he died in 1813, aged about 
82 years. ‘ 7 | | 

The annexed letter purports to be from a “Russian gentleman,” 
named Iwan ALEXIOWITZ, and to be descriptive of a visit to the 
Pennsylvania botanist, in the year 1769. Of the writer of the 
letter, the editor has not been able to obtain any authentic infor- 
mation ; but, by whomsoever written, the fidelity of the portracture 
therein sketched, will not be questioned by any one having the 
slightest knowledge of the history, character, and pursuits of JoHNn 
BARTRAM. : Y ey? 


Letter FRoM Mr. Iw—n AL TZ, A RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN ; 
DESCRIBING THE VISIT HE PAID AT MY REQUEST TO Mr. JOHN 
BERTRAM,* THE CELEBRATED PENNSYLVANIA BOTANIST. | 


Examine this flourishing province, in whatever light you will, 
the eyes as well as the mind of a European traveller are equally 


That gentleman took me, another day, to dine with Mons. Dz BEAUMENOIR, at 

his apartments in the Hotel des Invalides, of which he was governor, and who 
had a daughter about to embark for New York, in the same packet that Mr. Dz 
Crevec@ur and I had taken passage. She was coming out to America, under 
St. JoHn’s protection, to marry M. Dr La Forest, who was then French consul 
at New York, and afterwards became a man of some note, as a diplomatist under 
Napoleon, who raised him to the dignity of a baron of his empire. St. JoHN 
himself had been made consul-general by King Lotis. : 
«That kind friend, took me, one morning, to visit Brissor DE WaRVILLE, who 
served Puiirpr p’Eqatits (father of King Louis Puiiiprr) in some capacity, 
and had apartments at his residence, the Palais Royale. There we were received 
by Brissor. The Marquis de Valady, son-in-law of the Marquis de Vaudreuil, 
presented me with a copy of Sr. Joun’s letters, which I still possess. Sr. JoHn 
was by nature, by education, and by his writings, a philanthropist; a man of 
serene temper, and pure benevolence. The milk of human kindness circulated in 
every vein. Of manners unassuming; prompt to serve, slow to censure; intel- 
ligent, beloved, and highly worthy of the esteem and respect he everywhere 
received. His society on shipboard was a treasure. =? ; 

“He had a daughter, whose early history was marked by some passages suffi- 
ciently curious and eventful, to make her the heroine of a novel. She married 
Mr. Orro, a French gentleman, who was an attaché, I think, to the consular 
office ; and who rose under the revolutionary government of France to considerable 
diplomatic rank, even to the embassy of England, for a short-time.” 


'* This is the orthography in the original; and it is that which prevails in 
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delighted; because a diffusive happiness appears in. every part,— 
happiness which is established on the broadest basis. ‘The wisdom 
of Lycuraus and Soton never conferred on man one-half of the 
blessings and uninterrupted prosperity which the Pennsylvanians 
now possess: the name of PENN, that simple but illustrious citizen, 
does more honour to the ah i nation than those of many of their 
kings. 

In order to convince you that I have not bestowed undeserved 
praises in my former letters on this celebrated government, and 
that either nature or the climate seems to be more favourable here 
+o the arts and sciences, than to any other American province,— 
let us together, agreeably to your desire, pay a visit to Mr. JoHN 
Bertram, the first botanist in this new hemisphere, become such 
by a native impulse of disposition. It is to. this simple man that 
America is indebted for several discoveries, and the knowledge of 
many new plants.. I had been greatly prepossessed in his favour 
by the extensive correspondence which I knew he held with the 
most eminent Scotch and French botanists: I knew also that he 
had been honoured with that of Queen UtRica, of Sweden. 

His house is small, but decent ; there was something peculiar in 
its first appearance, which posted to distinguish it from those of 
his neighbours: a small tower in the middle of it, not only helped 
to strengthen it, but afforded convenient room for a staircase. Every 
disposition of the fields, fences, and trees, seemed to bear the marks 
of perfect order and regularity,—which, in rural affairs, always in- 
dicate a prosperous industry. a ae 

I was received at the door by a woman dressed extremely neat 
and simple, who, without courtesying, or any other ceremonial, 
asked me, with an air of benignity, who I wanted? I answered, “I 
should be glad to see Mr. Bertram.” “If thee wilt step in and — 
take a chair, I will send for him.” ‘ No,’’ I said, “‘ I had rather 
have the pleasure of walking through his farm; I shall easily find 
him out, with your directions.” After a little time I perceived the 
Schuylkill, winding through delightful meadows, and soon cast my 
eyes on a new-made bank, which seemed.greatly to confine its 
stream. After having walked on its top a considerable way, I at 
last reached the place where ten men were at work. I asked if — 
any of them could tell me where Mr. BERTRAM was! An elderly- 
looking man, with wide trousers and a large leather apron on, look- 


the Scottish branch of the family. But the botanist himself, and his iamnaitiate 
connexions, always wrote the name BaRrRamM. 
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ing at me, said,—‘“‘ My name is BerTRAM—dost thee want me?”’ 

‘Sir, I am come on purpose to converse with you, if you can be 
spared from your labour.’: '“ Very easily,” he answered; “TI direct 
and advise more than I work.” We walked toward the house, 

where ‘he made me take a chair while he went to put on clean 
clothes ; after which he'returned and sat down by me. ‘The fame 
of your knowledge,”’ said I, ‘‘in American botany—and your well- 
known hospitality—have induced me to pay you a visit, which I 
hope you will not think troublesome. I should be glad to spend a 
few hours in your garden.” “The greatest advantage,’ replied he, 
‘which I'receive from‘what thee callest my botanical fame, is the 
pleasure which it often procureth me in receiving the visits of friends 
and foreigners. But our jaunt into the garden must be postponed 
for the present, as the bell is ringing for dinner.” We entered 
into a large hall, where there was a long table full of victuals; at 
the lowest part sat his negroes, his hired men were next, then the 
family and myself; and at the head, the venerable father and his 
wife presided.. Each reclined his head and said his prayers, divested 
of the tedious cant of some, and of the ostentatious style of others. 

“‘ After the luxuries of our cities,” observed he, ‘‘this plain fare 
must appear to thee a severe fast.” “By no means, Mr. Bertram; 
this honest country dinner convinces me that you receive me as a 
friend and an old acquaintance.” ‘Iam glad of it, for thee art 
heartily welcome: I never knew how to use ceremonies; they are 
insufficient proofs of sincerity; our Society, besides, are utterly 
strangers to what the world calleth polite expressions. We treat 
others as we tréat ourselves. I received: yesterday a letter from 
Philadelphia, by: which I understand thee art a Russian : what 
motives ¢an-possibly have induced'thee to quit thy native country, 
and to come so far in quest of; knowledge or pleasure? Verily it 
is a great compliment thee payest to this our young province, to 
think that anything it exhibiteth may be worthy thy attention.” “I 
have been most amply repaid: for the trouble of the passage. I 
view the present Americans as the seed of future nations, which 

will replenish. this boundless continent. ~.The Russians may be in 
some respects compared to you; we, likewise, are a new people,— 
new, I mean, in knowledge, arts, and improvements.’ Who knows 

what. revolutions Russia and-America may one day bring about ! 

We are, perhaps, nearer’ neighbours than we imagine. I view with 

peculiar attention, all your towns, hem | examine their situation, and 


} 
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the »police,—for which many are already famous. Though their 
foundations are now so recent, and so well remembered,—yet their © 
origin will puzzle posterity as much as we are now puzzled to 
ascertain the beginning of those which time has in some measure 
destroyed. Your new buildings, your streets, put me in mind of 
those of the city of Pompeii—where I was a few years ago; I at- 
tentively examined everything there, particularly the footpath 
-which runs along the houses. They appeared to have been con- 
siderably worn by the great number of people which had once 
travelled over them. But now, how distant! neither builders nor. 
proprietors remain: nothing is known!” 

“Why, thee hast been a great traveller, for a man of thy 
years.” “Few years, sir; will enable anybody to journey over a 
great tract of country; but it requires a superior degree of know- 
ledge to gather harvests as we go. Pray, Mr. Bertram, what 
banks are those which you are making ; to what purpose is so much 
expense and so much labour bestowed?” “Friend Iwan, no 
branch of industry was ever more profitable to any country, as 
well as the proprietors... The Schuylkill, in its many windings, 
once covered a great extent of ground, though its waters were 
but shallow even in our highest tides; and though some parts were 
always dry, yet the whole of this great tract presented to the eye 
nothing but a putrid swampy soil, useless, either for the plough or 
for the scythe. The proprietors of these grounds are now incor- 
porated ; we yearly pay to the treasurer of the company a certain 
sum, which makes an aggregate superior to the casualties that 
generally happen, either by inundations or the musksquash.* It 
is owing to this happy contrivance that so many thousand acres of 
meadow have been rescued from the Schuylkill [and Delaware], 
which now both enricheth and embellisheth so much of the neigh- 
bourhood of our city. Our brethren of Salem, in New Jersey, 
have carried the art of banking to a still higher degree of perfec- 
tion.” “It is really an admirable contrivance, which greatly 
redounds to the honour of the parties concerned, and shows a 
spirit of discernment and perseverance which .is highly praise- 
worthy; if the Virginians would imitate your example, the state 
of their husbandry would greatly improve; I have not heard of 


* Musquash, the Indian name of the musk rat (Fiber zibethicus, L.); an animal 
well known in the United States for its troublesome operations of burrowing in 
embankments along streams. ' 
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any such association in any other parts of the continent ; Pennsyl- 
vania, hitherto, seems to reign the unrivalled queen of these fair 
provinces. Pray, sir, what expense are you at, ere these grounds 
be fit for the scythe?” “The expenses are very considerable, par- 
ticularly when we have land, brooks, trees, and brush to clear 
away; but such is the excellence of these bottoms, and the eood- 
ness of the grass for fattening of cattle, that the produce of three 
years pays all advances.” Happy the. country where nature has 
bestowed such rich treasures! Treasures superior to mines; I 
said, ‘‘If all this fair province is thus cultivated, no wonder it has 
acquired such reputation for the prosperity and the industry of its 
inhabitants.” By this time the working part of the family had 
finished their dinner, and had retired with a decency and silence 
which pleased me much. Soon after I heard, as I thought, a 
distant concert of instruments. ‘However simple and pastoral 
your fare was, Mr. Burrram, this is the dessert of a prince; pray, 
what is this hear?” “Thee must not be alarmed; it is of a piece 
with the rest of thy treatment, friend Iwan.” Anxious, I followed 
the sound, and, by ascending -the staircase, found that it was the 
effect of the wind through the strings of an Adolian harp, an 
instrument which I had never before seen. After dinner we 
quaffed an honest bottle of Madeira wine, without the irksome. 
labour of toasts, healths, or sentiments; and then retired into his 
study. 

I was-no sooner entered, than I observed a coat st arms, in a 
gilt frame, with the name of Joun Bertram. The novelty of such 
a decoration, in such a place, struck me; I could not avoid asking, 
“Does the Society of Friends take any pride in those armorial 
bearings, which sometimes serve as marks of distinction between 
families, and much oftener as food for pride and ostentation ? 
“Thee must know (said he) that my father was a Frenchman;* 
he brought this piece of painting over with him. I keep it as 
a piece of family furniture, and as a memorial of his removal’ 
hither.” 

From his study we went into the garden, which contained a 


* This is evidently a misapprehension on the part of the ‘Russian gentle- 
man.” Joun Bartram, no doubt, had reference to his remote ancestor, the Norman 
“Frenchman,” who ‘‘came with Witt1am the Conqueror,” and ‘settled in the 
north of England.” See his letter to ARCHIBALD Bartram, anno 1761. 
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great variety of. curious plants and shrubs ; some grew in a green- 
house, over the door of which were written these lines :— . 


‘Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature, up to nature’s God.” 


He informed me that he had often followed General Bovauzt to 
Pittsburg, with the view of herborizing ; that he had made useful 
collections in Virginia; and that he had been employed by the 
King of England to visit the two Floridas. 

Our walks and botanical observations engrossed so much of our 
time, that the sun was almost down ere I thought of returning to 
Philadelphia; I regretted that the day had been’so short, as I had 
not spent so rational a one for a long time before. -I wanted to 
stay, yet was doubtful whether it would not appear improper, being 
an utter stranger. Knowing, however, that I was visiting the least 
ceremonious people in the world, I bluntly informed him of the 
pleasure I had enjoyed, and with the desire'I had of staying a few 
days with him. “Thee art as welcome as if I was thy father ; thee 
art no stranger; thy desire of knowledge, thy being a foreigner, 
besides, entitleth thee to consider my house as thine own, as long 
as thee pleaseth ; use thy time with the most perfect freedom; I, too, 
shall do so myself.” I thankfully accepted the kind invitation. 

We went to view his favourite bank ; he showed me the principles 
and method on which it was erected; and we walked over the 
grounds which had been already drained. The whole store of 
nature’s kind luxuriance seemed to have been exhausted on these 
beautiful meadows; he made me count the amazing number of 
cattle and horses now feeding on solid bottoms, which but a few 
years before had been covered with water. Thence we rambled 
through his fields, where the rightangular fences, the heaps of 
pitched stones, the flourishing clover, announced the best hus- 
bandry, as well as the most assiduous attention. His cows were 
then returning home, deep-bellied, short-legged, having udders 
ready to burst; seeking, with seeming toil, to be delivered from 
the great exuberance they contained. He next showed me his 
orchard, formerly planted on a barren, sandy soil, but long since 
converted into one of the richest spots in that vicinage. “ This 
(said he) is altogether the fruit of my own contrivance. I pur- 
chased, some years ago, the privilege of a small spring, about a 
mile and a half from hence, which at a considerable expense I 
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have brought to this reservoir; therein I throw old lime, ashes, 
horse-dung, &c., and:twice a week I let it.run, thus impregnated. 
I regularly spread on this ground, in the fall, old hay, straw, and 
whatever damaged fodder I have about my barn. By these simple > 
means I mow, one year with another, fifty-three hundreds of ex- 
cellent hay acre, from a soil which scarcely produced five 
fingers [1. e., Cinqueforl, or Potentilla Canadensis, L.| some years 
before.” ‘This is, sir, a miracle in husbandry ; happy the'country 
which is cultivated by a society of men whose ane and 
taste lead them to prosecute and accomplish useful works.” “I am 
not the only person who do these things (he said); wherever water 
can be had, it is always turned to that important use; wherever a 
farmer can water his meadows, the greatest crops of the best hay, 
and. excellent after-grass, are the sure rewards of his labours. 
With the banks of my meadow ditches, I have greatly enriched my 
upland fields; those which I intend to rest for a few years, I 
constantly sow with red: clover, which is the greatest meliorator of 
our lands. For three years after, they yield abundant pasture ; 
when I want to break up my clover fields, I give them a good coat 
of mud, which hath been exposed to the severities of three or four 
of our winters. This is the reason that I commonly reap. from 
twenty-eight to thirty-six bushels of wheat an acre; my flax, oats, 
and Indian corn I raise in the same proportion. Wouldst thee 
inform me whether the inhabitants of thy country follow the same 
methods of husbandry?” ‘‘No, sir; in the neighbourhood of our 
towns there are indeed some intelligent farmers who prosecute 
their rural schemes with attention; but we should be too numerous, 
too happy, too powerful a people, if.1t were possible for the whole 
Russian empire to be cultivated like the province of Pennsylvania. 
Our lands are so unequally divided, and so few of our farmers are 
possessors of the soil they till, that they cannot execute plans of 
husbandry with the same vigour.as you do, who hold yours, as it 
were, from the master of nature, unincumbered and free. Oh, Ame- 
rica!” exclaimed I, ‘‘ thou knowest not, as yet, the whole extent 
f thy happiness; the foundation of thy civil polity must lead thee, 

a few years, to a degree of population and power which Europe 
little thinks of !’’ ‘‘ Long before this happens (answered the good 
man) we shall rest beneath the turf; it is vain for mortals to be 
presumptuous in their conjectures ; our country is, no doubt, the 
cradle of an extensive future population; the old world is growing 
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weary of its inhabitants; they must come here to flee from the 
tyranny of the great. But doth not thee imagine that the great 
will, in the course of years, come over here also? for it is the 
misfortune of all societies everywhere to hear of great men, great 
rulers, and of great tyrants.’ . ‘ My dear sir,’’ I replied, ‘ tyranny 
never can take a strong hold in this country, the land is too wisely 
distributed ; it is poverty in Europe that makes slaves.” “ Friend 
‘Iwan, as I make no: doubt thee understandest the Latin tongue, 
read this kind epistle which the good Queen of Sweden, ULRICA, 
sent me a few years ago.- Good-woman! that she should think, in 
her palace at Stockholm, of poor Jonn Brrrram on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, appeareth to me very strange.” ‘‘ Not in the least, 
dear sir; you are the first man whose name as a botanist hath done 
honour to America; it is very natural at the same time to imagine 
that so extensive a continent must contain many curious plants and 
trees; is it then surprising to see a princess, fond of useful know- 
ledge, descend sometimes from the throne, to walk in the’ gardens 
of Linnamus?” “’Tis to the directions of that learned man (said 
Mr. Berrram) that I am indebted for the method which has led 
me to the knowledge I now possess; the science of botany is so 
diffusive, that a proper thread is absolutely wanted to conduct the 
beginner.” ‘Pray, Mr. Berrram, when did you imbibe the first 
wish to cultivate the science of botany? Was youregularly bred to 
it in Philadelphia?” ‘I have never received any other education 
than barely reading and writing ; this small farm was all the patri- 
mony my father left me; certain debts, and the want of meadows, 
kept me rather low in the beginning of my life ; my wife brought me 
nothing in money, all her riches consisted in her good temper and 
great knowledge of housewifery. I scarcely know how to trace my 
steps in the botanical career; they appear to me, now, like unto a 
dream; but thee mayest rely on what I shall relate, though I know 
that some of our friends have laughed at it.’ “I am not one of 
those people, Mr. Bertram, who aim at finding out the ridiculous, 
in what is sincerely and honestly averred.’”’ ‘‘ Well, then, I'll tell 
thee. One day I was very busy in holding my plough (for thee 
 geest Tam but a ploughman), and being weary, I ran under the — 
shade of a tree to repose myself. I cast my eyes on a daisy; I 
plucked it mechanically, and viewed it with more curiosity than 
common country farmers are wont to do, and observed therein very 
many distinct parts, some perpendicular—some horizontal. What 
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a shame, said my mind, or something that inspired my mind, that | 
thee shouldst have employed so many years im tilling the earth, and 
destroying so many flowers and plants, without being acquainted 
with their structures and their uses! ‘This seeming inspiration 
suddenly awakened my curiosity, for these were not thoughts to 
which I had been accustomed. I returned to my team, but this 
new desire did not quit my mind; I mentioned it to my wife, who 
greatly discouraged me from prosecuting my new scheme, as she 
called it; I was not opulent enough, she said, to dedicate much of 
my time to studies and labours which might rob me of that portion 
of it which is the only wealth of the American farmer. However, 
her prudent caution did not discourage me; I thought about it 
continually,—at supper, in bed, and wherever I went. At last, I 
could not resist the impulse ; for on the fourth day of the following 
week, I hired a man to plough for me, and went to Philadelphia. 
Though I knew not what book to call for, I ingenuously told the 
bookseller my errand, who provided me will such as he thought 
best, and a Latin grammar beside. Next, I applied to a neigh- 
bouring schoolmaster, who, in three months, taught me Latin 
enough to understand Linnzvus, which I purchased afterward. 
Then I began to botanize all over my farm. In a little time I 
became acquainted with every vegetable that grew in my neigh- 
bourhood; and next ventured into Maryland, living among the | 
Friends. In proportion as I thought’ myself more learned, I 
proceeded farther, and by a steady application of several years, I 
have acquired a pretty general knowledge of every plant and tree 
to be found in our Continent. In process of time I was applied to 
from the old countries, whither I every year send many collections. 
Being now made easy in my circumstances, I have ceased to 
labour, and am never so happy as when I see and converse with 
my friends. If, among the many plants or shrubs I am ac- 
quainted with, there are any thee wantest to send to thy native 
country, I will cheerfully procure them; and give thee, moreover, 
-whatever directions thee mayest want.” : 
Thus I passed several days, in ease, improvement, ‘and pleasur e. 
I observed, in all the operations of his farm—as well as in the 
mutual Resteepsidtates between the master and the inferior mem- 
bers of his family—the greatest ease and decorum: not a word 
like command seemed to exceed the tone of a simple wish. The 
very negroes, themselves, appeared to partake of such a decency 
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of behaviour, and modesty of countenance, ag I tind; never before 
observed. “By what. means,” said I, “Mr, BuRORAM, do you rule 
your slaves: so well, that they:seem to-do’ their work with all the 
cheerfulness of white men?” “Though our erroneous. prejudices 
and, opinions once induced us to look upon them as fit ‘only for 
slavery,—though ancient custom had very unfortunately taught us 
to keep them in bondage,—yet of late, in consequence of the 
remonstrances of several Friends, and of the good books they have 
published on that subject, our Society treats them very differently. 
With us they are now free. I give those whom thee didst see 
at my table, eighteen pounds a year, with ‘victuals and clothes, 
and all other privileges. which white men enjoy. Our Society 
treats them, now, as the companions of our labours; and by this 
management, as well as by means of the education we have given 
them, they are in general become a new set of beings. - Those 
whom I admit to my table, I have found to be good, trusty, moral 
men: when they do not what we think they should do, we dismiss. 
them, which is all the punishment we inflict. Other societies of 
Christians keep them still as slaves, without teaching them any 
kind of religious principles. What motive, beside fear, can they 
have to behave well? In the first settlement of this province, we 
employed them as slaves, I acknowledge } but when we found that 
good example, gentle admonition, and religious principles could 
lead them to subordination and sobriety, we relinquished a method 
so, contrary to the profession of Christianity. We gave them free- 
dom; and yet few have quitted their ancient masters. * * «*-i* 
I taught mine to read and to write: they love God, and fear his 
judgments. The oldest person among them transacts my business 
in Philadelphia, with a punctuality from which he’ has never 
deviated. ‘They constantly attend our meetings : they participate 
—in health and sickness, in infancy and old age—in the advan- 
tages our Society affords. Such are the means we have made use 
of, to relieve them from that bondage and ignorance in which they 
were kept before. Thee, perhaps, hast been surprised to see them 
at my table; but, by elevating them to the rank of freemen, they 
necessarily «acquire that emulation, without avin we ourselves 
should fall into debasement and profligate ways.” af 
‘““Mr. Bertram, this is the most philosophical treatment of 
negroes that I have heard of. Happy would it be for America, 
would other denominations of Christians imbibe the same _prin- 
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ciples, and follow the same admirable rules. A great number of 
men would be relieved from those cruel shackles under which they 
now groan: and under this impression, I cannot endure to spend 
more time in the southern provinces. The method with which they 
are treated there,—the meanness of their food—the severity of 
their tasks,—are spectacles I have not. patience to behold.” “I 
am glad to see that thee hast so much compassion. Are there any 
slaves in thy country?’ ‘Yes, unfortunately; but they are more 
properly civil than domestic slaves: they are attached to the soil 
on which they live ; it is the remains of ancient barbarous customs, 
established in the days of the greatest. ignorance and savageness 
of manners! and preserved, notwithstanding the repeated tears of 
humanity—the loud calls of policy—and the commands of religion. 
The pride of great men, with the avarice of landholders, makes 
them look on this class as necessary tools of husbandry ; as if free- 
men could not cultivate the ground!’ “ And is it really so, friend 
Iwan? ‘To be poor, to be wretched, to be a slave, is hard indeed: 
existence is not worth enjoying on those'terms. I am afraid thy 
country can never flourish under such impolitic government.” — “I 
am very much of your opinion, Mr. Bertram, though I am in 
hopes that the present reign, illustrious by so many acts of the 
soundest policy, will not expire without this salutary—this neces- 
sary emancipation, which would fill the Russian Empire with tears 
of gratitude.’ ‘ How long hast thee been in this country?” “ Four 
years, sir.”’ ‘Why, thee speakest English almost like a native. 
What a toil a traveller must undergo, to learn various languages— 
to divest himself of his native prejudices—and to accommodate 
himself to the customs of all those andy whom he chooseth to 
reside.” 

Thus I spent my time ath this enlightened botanist—this 
worthy citizen,—who united all.the simplicity of rustic manners to 
the most useful learning. Various and extensive were the con- 
versations that filled the measure of my visit. I accompanied him 
to his fields—to his barn—to his bank—to his garden—to his 
study—and at last to the meeting of the Society, on the Sunday 
following. It was at the town of Chester, whither the whole family 
went, in two wagons; Mr. Bertram and I on horseback. When 
~ I entered the house where the Friends were assembled,—who 
might be about two hundred, men and women,—the involuntary 
impulse of ancient custom made me pull off my hat; but soon 
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recovering myself, I sat with it on, at the end of a bench. The 
meeting-house was a square building, devoid of any ornament 
whatever. The whiteness of the walls—the conveniency of seats 
—that of a large stove, which in cold weather keeps the whole. 
house warm,—were the only essential things which I observed. 
Neither pulpit nor desk, fount nor altar, tabernacle nor organ, were 
there to be seen: it is merely a spacious room, in which these good 
people meet every Sunday. A profound silence ensued, which _ 
lasted about half an hour; every one had his head reclined, and 
seemed absorbed in profound meditation,—when a female Friend 
arose, and declared, with a most engaging modesty, that the Spirit 
moved her to entertain them on the subject she had chosen. She 
treated it with great propriety, as a moral, useful discourse, and 
delivered it without theological parade, or the ostentation of learn- 
ing. ither she must have been a great adept in public speaking, 
or had studiously prepared herself; a circumstance that cannot well 
be supposed, as it is a point, in their profession, to utter nothing 
but what arises from spontaneous impulse: or else the Great Spirit 
of the world—the patronage and influence of which they all came 
to invoke—must have inspired her with the soundest morality. 
Her discourse lasted three quarters of an hour. I did not observe 
one single face turned toward her: never before had I seen a con- 
gregation listening with so much attention to a public oration. I 
observed neither contortions of body, nor any kind of affectation in 
her face, style, or manner of utterance; everything was natural, 
and therefore pleasing, and, shall I tell you more? she was very 
handsome, although upward of forty. As soon as she had finished, 
every one seemed to return to their former meditation for about a 
quarter of an hour, when they rose up by common consent, and, 
after some general conversation, departed. 

How ‘simple their precepts,—how unadorned their neligious 
system, how few the ceremonies through which they pass during 
the course of their lives! At their deaths they are interred by the. 
fraternity, without pomp, without prayers,—thinking it then too 
late to alter the course of God’s eternal decrees; and, as you well 
know, without either monument or tomb-stone. ‘Thus, after having 
lived under the mildest government, after having been guided by 
the mildest doctrine, they die just as peaceably as those who, being 
educated in more pompous religions, pass through a variety of 
sacraments, subscribe to complicated creeds, and enjoy the benefits 
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of a church establishment. These good people flatter themselves 
_with following the doctrines of Jesus Christ, in that simplicity with 
which they were delivered. A happier system could not have 
been devised for the use of mankind. It appears to be entirely 
free from those ornaments and political additions which each 
country and each government hath fashioned after its own 
manners. 

At the door of this meeting-house I had been invited to spend 
some days at the houses of some respectable farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The reception I met with everywhere, insensibly led 
me to spend two months among these good people; and I must say 
they were the golden days of my riper years. I never shall forget 
the gratitude I owe them for the innumerable kindnesses they 
heaped on me: it was to the letter you gave me, that I am in- 
debted for the extensive acquaintance I now have throughout 
Pennsylvania. I must defer thanking you as I ought, until I see 
you again. Before that time comes, I may perhaps entertain you 
with more curious anecdotes than this letter affords. Farewell. 
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LETTERS 


FROM PETER COLLINSON* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, Jan. *, 1734-5, 
My Goop FRIEND JoHN BARTRAM: ~ 
I now do myself a further pleasure to consider by curious enter- 
taining letters of November 6. Iam only afraid, in doing mea 


* PeTer CoLiinson, F.R.S., and F.S.A., one of the earliest and most constant 
correspondents of Linnaus, was highly distinguished in the circle of naturalists 
and antiquaries in London, for nearly half a century. He belonged to the 
Society of Quakers ; and his upright, benevolent, active character did honour to 
his religious persuasion. He was born January 28, 1693-4, in’ a house opposite 
to Church Alley, St. Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London; but he resided for 
many years at the Red Lion, in Grace Church Street, as a wholesale woollen 
draper, where he acquired an ample fortune. He married in 1724, Mary, the 
daughter of Micnarn RussEenn, Esq., of Mill Hill, Hendon. This lady died in 
1758, leaving him two children,—a son named Micuanzt, and a daughter Mary, 
married to the late Joun Caror, Esq., of Beckenham, Kent. They are said to 
have inherited much of the taste and amiable character of their father. 

‘Mr. ConnInson appears to have- occupied, in the earlier part of his life, a 
country-house and garden at Peckham, in Surrey (where his brother had also 
a garden); from whence he removed in April, 1749, to Ridgeway House at Mill 
Hill, and he was two years in transplanting his collection. The English gardens 
are indebted to him for the introduction of many new and curious species, which 
he acquired by means of an extensive correspondence, particularly from North 
America, Among these was the Collinsonia Canadensis, so called by Linyaus, 
who has given a beautiful engraving of this plant, in his Hortus Cliffortianus. It 
was first imported (sent by Joun Barrram), in 1735. He enjoyed throughout 
a long life, the communications of most cultivators of science in general, for he 
interested himself about every new or useful discovery, and was one of the first 
who attended to the (then recent) wonders of electricity ; on which subject the 
great FRANKLIN was obliged to him for the earliest European intelligence. 

Nor was his personal friendship less valued by people of distinguished character 
and abilities in various ranks, among which the names of DerHam, SLOANE, ELLs, 
and ForHEerGiLn stand pre-eminent; as well as those of the accomplished Roper 
Lord Prrrz, who died in 1742, and the famous Earl of Bute. 

Mr. Conninson became acquainted with Linnamus, when the latter visited 
London in 1736, He died August 11, 1768, after a short illness, in ‘the 75th year 
of his age, in the full possession of all his faculties; and of all his enthusinem 
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pleasure, so much time was lost which would turn to a more pro- 
fitable account in thy own affairs. | 

Thee writes for some botanical books; and indeed I am at a 
loss which to recommend, for, as I have observed, a complete 
history of plants is not to be found in any author. or the present, 
I am persuaded the gentlemen of the Library Company, at my 
request, will indulge thee the liberty, when thee comes to town, 
to peruse their botanical books: there is MinLER’s Dictionary, and 
some others. 

Please to remember those Solomon’ s Seals, that escaped thee 
last year. 

The great and small Hellebore are great rarities here, so pray 
send a root or two of each next year. Please to remember all 
your sorts of lilies, as they happen in thy ways and your spotted 
Martagons will be very acceptable. 

The Deyvil’s Bit, or Blazing Star, pray add a root or two, and 
any of the Lady’s Sligpere: 

My dear friend, I only mention these . ; but I beg of 
thee not to neglect thy more material affairs to oblige me. A 
great many may be put ina box 20 inches or 2 feet square, and 


~- 


15 or 16 inches high ;—and a foot in earth is enough. This may 


be put under the captain’s bed, or set in the cabin, if it is sent in 
October or November. Nail a few small narrow laths across it, 
to keep the cats from scratching it. 

If thee could procure some layers of the woody vine, with 
variegated leaves, it would be acceptable: also, a root of the 
Aristolochia [by this is meant the Saururus cernuus, L., then 
called Aristolochia, by some], which is of such sovereign remedy 
for sore breasts, would be well worth having. 

I hope thee had mine, per Captain Davis, with a box with seeds 
in sand, and two parcels of seeds per my good friend Isaac Norris, 
Jr. One parcel I sent after him to the Downs; but whether he 


for the beauties of bogie 5 attended by far more important consolations and — 


supports. 

The Philosophical Transactions and the Archwologia are enriched with several 
of Mr. Conzinson’s papers. Dr. Fornerciii published an account of his life. 

The garden at Mill Hill, so assiduously cultivated by this gentleman and his 
son, and for many years abounding with rarities and beauties, fell afterwards 
into most barbarous and tasteless hands. After a transient restoration by an 
eminent botanist, it is now (1821), as far as we can learn, almost entirely stripped 
of its chief curiosities.—See BrograpHicaL Mxmorr in the first volume of the Cor- 
respondence of Linnmus, and other Naturalists ; by Sir James EpwaRp SMITH. 
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was sailed, or no, before it came to hand, I can’t say: but by the 
list inclosed, thee will know if they are come to hand, or if he 
had them. 

Pray what is your Sarsaparilla? The May-apple, a pretty plant, 
is what I have, had for some years sent me per Doctor Wirt. 
Tt flowers well with us; but our summers are not hot enough to 
perfect its fruit. 

The pretty humble heautifol plant, with a spike of yellow 
flowers, I take to be a species of Orchis or Satyrion. What sort 
of root it has thee hath not mentioned. [If it is taken up with the 
earth about the roots, it will certainly flower the first, if not the 
second year. I wish thee’d send me two or three roots, if it is 
plenty. 

The Ground Cypress is a singular pretty plant. If it bears 
_herries or seeds, pray send some ; and if it bears flowers or seeds, 
pray send some specimens in both states. 

Pray send me a good specimen or two of the spate 3 feet high, 
that grows by the water courses. The shrub that grows out of the 
sides of rocks, sometimes five or six feet high, bearing red berries 
hanging by the husks, is called Hwonymus, or Spindle tree. We 
have the same plant, with a small. difference; grows plenty in 
England. 

Your wild Senna, with yellow flowers, is a ay plant. Send 
seeds of both this and Mountain Goat’s Rue. 

Thee need not collect any more of the White Thorn berries, that 
has prodigious long, sharp thorns. It is what we call the Cock-spur 
Thorn. I had a tree last year, that had at least a bushel of berries. 
But haws of any other sort of Thorns will be very acceptable. 

Pray send me a root or two of cluster-bearing Solomon’s Seal. 
It is in all appearance a very rare plant,—as is the Panaz. 

Pray send a root or two of JosepH BREINTNALL’S Snake-root.* 
Pray send a root of the grassy leaves, that bears pretty little blue 
flowers,—that’s good against obstructions of the bowels, [probably 
De rhiurn, L.] 

When it happens in thy way, send me a root or two of the little 
tuberous root called Devil’s Bit, which produces one or two leaves 
yearly. | 


‘ a» 
*In a subsequent communication, it appears that Di~uEen1us pronounced 
‘‘BREINTNALL’S Snake-root,” to be ‘‘ Sanicula Canadensis, amplissimo folio laci- 
‘niato, of TournErort.’’—See P. Cottinson’s Letter to JosepH BREINTNALL, 1788. 
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I only barely mention these plants; not that I expect thee to ’ 
send them. I don’t expect or desire them,'but as they happen to. 
be found aia Oey : ane Loe is Hot to be ‘niet “pe bie year; 
may be another. | , 

It happens that your late ships, in “thé. autumn, come ‘away 
before a great many of our seeds are ripe,'and the spring I don’t 
approve as the best season to send them; but as it rarely happens 
otherwise, I have taken a method to send some in paper, and some 
in sand. After thee has picked out the largest, which must'be 
instantly set, for’ very probably they. were ‘hile coming, over. 
When it is my case, as it often happens, taking the following 
method, I have raised a great many pretty plants out of your 

earth. I lay out a bed 5 or 6 feet long by 8 feet wide; then I. 
pare off the earth an inch or two deep, then I loosen the bottom, 
and lay it very smooth again, and thereon, (if I may use the term,) 
I sow the sand and seed together as thin as I can, then I sift some 
good earth over it about half an inch thick. This bed ought to be 
in some place that it may not be disturbed, and kept very clear 
from weeds; for several seeds come not up till the second year. I 
have put some hard-shelled Almonds of my own growth, and some 
soft-shelled from Portugal: they are easily distinguished. ' . 

The almond makes a fine pie, taken whilst a pin can be run 
through them; for you eat husk, shell, and kernel, altogether. | 
They must be first coddled over a gentle fire, and then put in ¢rust. 
I query whether young 6s void be as good, before ei ney 
is hard. ( 

I have put in the sand some vine cuttings, and, some. of f the oreat 
Neapolitan Medlar, which we always graft on white thorns, and so 
must you. As soon as these cuttings come to hand, soak them all — 
over in water for twenty-four hours, and then plant the vines (the. 
earth being well loosened) as deep as only the ‘uppermost bud of aie 
the cutting may be level with the earth. Water them in dry: . 
weather. These seldom fail ; prowing. | The grafts, after soaking, 
may be laid in the earth, or in a moist place, till grater, which 
should be soon. he 

T hope thee will take these two long rambling epistles i in. ‘good 
part. » They are writ, a bit now and then, as business will permit. 
Let me hear from thee at thy leisure, which, will ies phlteR thy 
real friend, | r baa bab had § ik) bey ee | 

eee P. CozLINson. 


r 


. 
Ph, 


in 
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Send a quantity of seed of the Birch or Black Beech ; 1t seems 
to be new. Send me a good root of the Swallow-wort, or 
Apocinon, with narrow leaves and orange-coloured flowers ; and 
of the pretty shrub called Red Root, and of the Cotton-weed or 
Life-everlasting, and some more seed of the perannual Pea, that 
grows by rivers; this year, or next, or next after, as it happens. 
Pray send me a walking-cane, of the Cane-wood. Fi 


London, January 24th, 1735. 
My oop FRIEND, JoHN BARTRAM :— 

T am very much obliged to thee for thy two choice cargoes of 
plants, which came very safe and in good condition, and are very 
curious and rare, and well worth my acceptance. I am very sen- 
sible of the great pains, and many tiresome steps, to collect so 
many rare plants scattered at a distance: I shall not forget it; 
but in some measure to show my gratitude, though not in propor- 
tion to thy trouble, I have sent thee a small token: a calico gown 
for thy wife, and some odd little things that may be of use amongst 
the children and family. They come in a box of books to my 
worthy friend, JosepH BREINTNALL, with another parcel of waste 
paper, which will serve to wrap up seeds, &c. But there is two 
quires of brown, and. one of whited-brown paper, which I propose 
for this use and purpose, and will save thee a great deal of trouble 
in writing: that is, when thee observes a curious plant in flower, or 
when thee gathers seed of a plant thee has an intention to convey 
me a description of, on both these occasions, thee has nothing more 
to do than to gather branches or sprigs of the plants, then in 
flower, with their flowers on, and with their seed-vessels fully 
formed ; for by these two characteristics, the genus is known that 
they belong to. Then take these, and spread them between the 
sheets of brown paper, laying the stems straight and*leaves smooth 
and regular ; and when this is done, put a. moderate weight on a 
board the size of the paper. In two days remove the specimens 
into the other quire of brown paper, keeping the weight on; and 
then in a week or two, being pretty well dried, convey them 
thence into the quire of whited-brown paper. Thus, when now and 
then thee observes a curious plant, thee may treat it in this manner, 


_ by which thee will convey a more lively idea than the best deserip- 


tion ; and when thee gathers seeds, mark the same number on the 
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seeds as thee marks in the sheet where the specimen is, only writing 
under it the country name. So, once a year, return me the quire 
of whited-brown paper, with the dried specimens tied fast between 
two broad boards; and then I will send some more in their room. 
When the sheet of paper will hold it, put one,.two, or three speci- 
mens of the same plant in the same sheet, so they will but lie 
smooth by each other. 

Besides, what I have further to propose, per this method, 1s, hy 
own improvement in the knowledge of plants; for thou shalt sand 
me another quire of duplicates of the same specimens ; I will get 
them named by our most knowing botanists, and then return them 
again, which will improve thee more than books; for it 1s. impos- 
sible for any one author to give a general history of plants. Let 
the specimens be of the length of the paper. 

Thee canst not think how well the little case of plants came, 
being put under the captain’s bed, and saw not the light till I went 
for it; but then, Captain Wricaut had a very quick passage; and 
it was put on board in a right month, for when plants are down in 
the ground, and in the winter months, they may. be stowed any- 
where; but it must-not be attempted any time this side Christmas. 

The warmth of the ship, and want of air, had occasioned the 
Skunk-weed to put forth two fine blossoms, very beautiful ; but it 
is of the Arum genus. The Sedum is a very rare pretty plant, 
the leaves finely veined; it came very fresh and green. ‘Thy herb 
Twopence was very acceptable. I have had it, formerly, but I lost 
it. It is a pretty plant. | em 

The Cane-wood is pretty common in our gardens. It goes, 
here, by the name of the Virginian Guelder Rose [Spircea opult- 
folia, L.?}. The two laurels were very fresh and lively ; and the 
shrub honeysuckles, which I have had formerly from, South Caro- 
lina, flower very fine, but in two or three years went off. Neither _ 
our soil nor climate agreed with it; but yours, perhaps, from the- 
northward, may do better.. The laurel and shrub honeysuckle are 
plants I much value. | 

I wish, at a proper season, thee would procure a strong ee 
two feet square, and about fifteen or eighteen inches deep,—but a 
foot deep in mould will be enough; then collect half a dozen 
Laurels, and half a dozen shrub Honeysuckles, and plant i in this box; 
but be sure make the bottom of the box full of large holes, and 
cover the holes with tiles, or oyster- shells, to let the water drain 
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better off. Then let this box. stand in a proper place in thy 
garden, for two or three years, till the plants have taken good 
root, and made good shoots; but thee must be careful to water it 
in dry weather. | ) : | | 

I wish that thee would not fail to put three or four specimens of 
the sprigs of the Laurel, with the flowers fully blown (for I long to 
see it) in the paper, transferring them from one to another, as I 
have directed. As my design ig not to give thee more trouble, so 
a.few specimens will content me. 

I have further.to request thee to put up a little box of plants 
(yearly) in earth, such as thou finds in the woods, that are odd and 
uncommon. ‘ | | 

What thee observes of the frost, to be sure, had the effect thee 
deseribes. I once remember one like it in England; but the effects 
were not so severe. I hope, next year, thee will be able to make 
some selections that may make thee some returns. 

The White Flowering Bay [Magnolia giauca, L.] is a plant 
that grows in moist places; the. leaves are long, of a bay shape, 
and of a silver colour on the back of the leaves. It bears a fine 
large white flower, like the Water Lily, of a fine perfumed smell, 
which is succeeded with a seed-vessel of a cone-like figure. Ihave 
a plant that flowers finely, in my garden. . It is in abundance of 
places, in Maryland; but whether it is found more northward, I 
can't say. It is a fine plant to adorn thy own garden. But give 
thyself no trouble about it: and, as the Fir and Cypress cones are 
not found near thee, we will wait for some more favourable oppor- 
tunity to collect them. Send first those seeds that are near thee. 

The box of seeds came very safe, and in good order. Thy 
remarks on them are very curious; but I think take up too much 
of thy time and thought. I would not make my correspondence 
burdensome ; but must desire thee to continue the same collections 
over again; and to prevent trouble, only number the papers, and 
give the country hame—or any name thee may know it by again; 
then keep a list of them by thee, with the number to the names, 
and when they come here, those that do not: come up, we have only 
to write to thee for the same seed to such a number, to send over 
again. As I design to make a present of part of these seeds to 
a@ very curious person [Lord Purr, | I hope to procure thee some 
present for thy trouble of collecting. I am thy very sincere friend, 

| . P. CoLLINSoN. . 

i) 
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London, Feb.-12, 1735. 
Dear FRIEND JoHN BARTRAM: | 

Though I am vastly hurried in business, and no leisure, yet the 
many instances of thy regard for, us obliges me-to steal time to 
say something farther to thy kind letters. | 

I am glad the roots, in a box per Captain WRIGHT, came to 
hand, and were acceptable. I received the box of berries, fresh 
and in good order. The Sassafras was a fine parcel, and the cherry- 
. stones, and several others, are what we had not before. I sent 
them to our noble friend. 

The leaves of that Golden Rod are finely scented. Pray, have 
we any of the seed? Now, dear friend, I have done with thine of 
the 9th of September. And now I shall only tell thee, I have 
received thine of November 18th, December 1st, and the 9th, and 
thine of the 10th, with the invoices. * *.* * *. ai 

The box of specimens, with the seeds, came very dry, safe, and 
well. Ithink thee has discharged that affair very elegantly, and 
gives us great pleasure ; and conveys to us stronger ideas of your 
plants than can be described, and saves a great deal of writing. 
I shall, at my first leisure, send thee thei true botanical names, 
and I shall send thee more paper ; but one quire a year will be 
sufficient. | 

The box of insects was very prettily and nicely put up, and 
described: but pray chain up that unruly creature, the Smith, that. 
he may do us no more damage, next time. “I shall have some fresh 
requests.to make, as to insects ; which, by enclosed instructions, 
thee may learn thy little boys to catch, and I will reward them. 

Thee will hear at large from me, when I have opportunity to — 
discourse with thy noble patron. c . 7 

All the things thee wrote for, I shall send; the small things, by 
IsRAEL PEMBERTON, and the box of nails per Captain SavagE, or 
‘some other ship, which, I am not yet determined; but I shall ac- 
quaint thee with it. ae si, ee 

But I almost forgot thy noble present-of plants, which came 
very safe and well, to all appearance, and contains a many curious. 
plants. This year, pray rest a little from thy labours. I shall 
only ask of thee one set of plants ;—and that is, all the sorts of © 
Ladies’ Slippers. thee happens to meet with, if not far to fetch, for 
I expect none from the Doctor [Wirt]. He has, indeed, sent me 
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a few seeds, but they are fine sorts—the large Jacea, or: Blazing 
Star [Liatris spicata, Willd.], and two sorts of seeds of Mar- 
tagons, and Clinopodiwm, a fine plant. 

I have got. a box of chestnuts, i in sand, and some Say nuts, 
and some of our Katherine peach- stones. . It is the last (and a 
large) peach that ripens with us in October, but will sooner with 
you. It is-a hard, sound, well-flavoured peach—none better, and 
clings to the stone. In the little box that the insects came in, 
are some seeds. The China Aster is the noblest and finest filanis 
thee ever saw, of that tribe. It was sent per the Jesuits from 
China to France; from thence to us: it is an annual. Sow it in 
rich mould, immediately, and when it has half a dozen leaves, 
transplant in the borders. It makes a glorious autumn flower. 
There is white and purple in the seeds. 

The Lebanon cone, with a knife carefully pick out the seeds; 
sow in a box, but large holes in the bottom, and cover with shells, 
in sandy light mould. Let.it only have the morning sun. | 

I sent two parcels of the Aster, for fear, by sowing late, it 
should not ripen seed. I have sent the Doctor some. 

Iam, my dear friend, with hearty acknowledgments for all ny 
pains-and trouble, and thy many favours, — | 

In haste, thine sincerely, 
. P. CoLLinson. 


The Spanish chestnuts, &c.,-come in a little box, in sand, com- 
mitted to the care of IsRAEL PaMBERTON, 

We have been largely supplied with Chinquapins from Virginia, 
but I design thee shall have the credit and profit of them, for our 
noble friend knows nothing but that they come from thee. I can 
easily be supplied from that country ; so give thyself no further 
trouble about them, for I know they grow not near you to the per- 
fection they do in that country. 

But one thing, dear Joun, I must request of.thee. Our curious 
botanists are sadly perplexed about the difference between the Red 
and White Cedars.* Pray be so kind to gather three or four 
specimens of each sort, of the size of the paper, branches with their 
leaves ; and when dried, send by first opportunity, the size and 
height of each sort, and their uses, and a few berries of each sort 


* The red Cedar is Juniperus Virginianay L., and the white Cedar is Cupressus 
thyoides, L. 
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by way of sample ; the Red we have, but want seeds of- the White 
Cedar. One of my curious friends is writing a book, and wants to 
insert the cedars, red and white, and show their difference, which 
is not particularly described by sate author. So pray be exact, 
and thee’ll much oblige thine, . | 

: | ; O70 ae 


London, February 20th, 1735. 
RESPECTED FRIEND J. Bawrvade: --- 

I have sent the goods, as under, which I hope will meet with ~ 
thy approbation ; and as there was no direction, either to quality 
or quantity, I have done the best of my judgment. When I have 
settled with our noble friend, who takes all the cargo ne his own 
account, I will advise thee of the: balance. 

Young IsRAEL PEMBERTON, to whom thou art much obliged, at 
my request, has packed up thy goods with his. * * * 

Whatever thou finds is not charged in thy bill of parcels, is 
presents for thyself, wife, and children. Receive it in love, as it 
was sent. I shall write thee fuller on all matters, the first leisure. 

I have procured from my knowing friend, Puinip MILumr, gar- 
dener to the Physic Garden at Chelsea, belonging to the Company 
of Apothecaries, sixty-nine sorts of curious seeds, and some others 
of my own collecting. This, I hope, will convince thee I do what 
I can; and if I lived, as thou does, always in the country, I should 
do more; but in my situation it is impossible. Besides, most of the 
plants thou writes for, are not to be found in gardens, but growing 
spontaneously a many miles off, and a many miles from one another. 
It is not to be expected I can do as thou does. My inclination’s 
good, but I have affairs of greater consequence to mind; and as, I 
have observed ‘to thee before, affairs of this nature should not in- 
terfere with business, and I do request thee not to suffer anything 
thee does for us to interfere with thine. Indeed, for the cargo 
thou sent, there was some reason for thy making it thy business, 
because thee will have some gratification ; but in thy other curious 
collections, which is done purely to oblige us, pray give thy business 
‘the preference; but if, in the course of that, without neglecting it, 
thou can pick up what thou thinks will be acceptable, we shall be 
obliged to thee, and study some requital. So for the future, no 
‘more censure me for not sending the one-sixth part thee wrote for, 
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for the reasons above ; but yet transmit me yearly what thou wants, 
and anything 1 In- my power, or my friend MinuEr’s, will be always 
at thy service; and if I send thee the same thing two or three times 
over, thee must excuse it, and place it to the multiplicity of affairs 
that fill my thoughts, and not suspect my care; and then thee will 
deal pays and ready; and lovingly, by 

_ P. CoLLinson. 


All these seeds come in JOSEPH BREINTNALL’S cab 


London, March 1st, 1735. 


Kinp Frienp JoHN Bartram :— 

I am now just returned to town from paying a visit to a noble 
lord, my most valuable and intimate friend. One of my proposals, 
I sent thee last year, to collect the seeds of your forest trees, was 
for him, as he is a universal lover of plants.. I presented him: with. 

a share of the seeds thou sent last year, which was very acceptable. 
As he is a man of a noble and generous spirit, he very rationally 
considered thy pains and trouble in collecting them, and desired 
to make thee some returns, and left it to me. I fibaeht a good 
suit of clothes, for thy own wear, might be as acceptable as any- 
thing, so have sent thee one, with all appurtenances necessary for 
its making up, which I hope will meet with thy approbation, and 
help in some measure to compensate for thy loss of time. 

My noble friend desires thee to continue the same collections. 
Send the'same sorts over again, and what new ones happens in thy 
way, and sent at the same time 0’ year, and in the same manner, 
will do very well. Please to look in Snide other letter. for i: 
further remarks on this head. 

All the seeds were in good order, except the Lnspies seed, 
which was musty. Perhaps that was owing to the dampness of the 
roots put up for Sir Hans Stoanz. For the future, put up no 
moist thing with the seeds, but send. them in a add box by 
themselves. ¢ 

If thee can compass to send thirty or fais sorts of your herba- 
ceous seeds every year, it will be sufficient. As to invoice of 
forest tree.seeds, their quantity and price is fixed, so thee knows 
what thee does. Thee has had great luck, hitherto, in sending the 
seeds in good order; I hope the like will attend thee in the forest 
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tree seeds. I refer thee to my letters on that 22 ey ‘sent with the 
catalogues. — 

As our noble friend will be asst cat T hope it will 
encourage thee to go on; but yet I would have thee so proceed as 
not to interfere with thy private business. Indeed, the forest tree 
seeds I hope will bring money into thy pocket; so the time spent 
in making the collection cannot be said to be lost or misspent. * * 

_T hope thee hath mine per Captain Rrcumonp; with a parcel in 
the Library Company’s trunk, and a box of seeds, in-sand, per 
Ricumonp. I heartily wish thee and thine health and prosperity, 
and am Thy real friend, 

| UP. COLLINSON. 


Pray give nobody a hint, how thee or the wife came by the suit 
of clothes. There may be some, with you, may think they deserve 
something of that nature. : 

If thee observes any curious Seater beetles, tutte fiiea &c., 
they are easily preserved, being pinned through. the body to the 
inside of a little box.. When it is full, send it nailed up, and put 
nothing within it, and they will-come very safe. Display the 
wings of the butterflies with pis, and rub off the down as little as 
net SS When thee goes abroad, put a little box in thy pocket, 
and as thee meets with them put them in, and then stick them 1 in 
the other box when thee comes home. I want a Terrapin or two. 
Put them in a box with earth, and they will come safe. They 
will live a long while without food. Lane 


hosed August 16th, 1735. 
Kinp Friznp Jonn Bartram :— : | 

Thad the pleasure of thine of June 13th, and am pleased the 
things was acceptable. I have sent the little box of seeds to our 
noble friend. What he raises, I have always share of. The large 
invoice that I sent thee was for him. I hope this will prove a 
good seed year, that thee may be able to send a cargo sae will 
produce thee some money here. , 

‘The Water Beech, or Button-wood, is detail here as the 
Western Plane, and is in great plenty here, and makes a noble 
tree. Thee need not send any, for it is raised plentifully by cut- ~ 
tings. But as forthe Linden, or Lime tree, for aught I len it 
may be a stranger, so pray send some seed. 
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There are two captains, RicuMonpd and Wrieut, whom I love 
and esteem, and will take care of anything for me. If it ig a 
suitable time, send what thee canst per them. What is in casks, 
or boxes, tell them I will pay ss for ; but-little matters they 
are so kind as to bring free. 

I am mightily pleased with thy account of the Sugar tree. 
Pray send me a little sprig, with two or three leaves dried between 
a sheet of paper, and if thee canst, the blossom. We imagine, 
here, it is a Poplar or Maple ; but when we see the saad ihe or seed- 
vessel, we shall soon determine. 

My valuable friend, Joun Waiter, who is curious in our way, 
carried over the best collection of Pears that I believe ever came 
from England. If they come safe, and thrive, at my desire he will 
oblige thee with buds, or scions, at proper seasons. Pray wait on 
him with my respects, and ask the favour. ‘ 

As for Plums, Nectarines, and Apricots, I may send thee some 
grafts in the spring ; but it is my firm opinion, if they was budded 
or grafted on Peach or Almonds, which are stocks that produce 
the juices freer than any other, they would succeed much better. ; 
I should be glad thee’d try, that I may know the event. | 

If the frost has such an effect on your vines, which I could 
scarcely believe in so south a latitude to us, you must do as they 
do in Germany. When the frosts set in, dig holes round the vines, 
and lay the last year’s shoots in and cover. them with earth, to 
preserve from the frosts ; and at spring take them up again, and 
then prune them for bearing. Iam glad to hear that the Medlar 
grows. It is the large Neapolitan sort, which produces a large 
fruit. Doctor Wirt, at Germantown, wants it much. I sent him 
some at the same time ; but whether he has any luck, I can’t tell. 

I shall be careful to send the seeds ‘thee Jielegsiaty and what 
others I can collect. 

My kind friend, I’ heartily wish thee and thy good wife teal 
and prosperity. I am thy real friend, 

, ‘P. CoLLINSON. 


I have not seen my garden for near two months, having been a 
long journey into: Cornwall and Devonshire ; so that what condition 
thy fine plants are in, I can’t say. 


“a 
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London, March 12th, 1735-6, | 
Dar FRIEND :— ( 

On the other side thou will see ety aabottit; drawn out with: as 
‘much exactness as I.could collect it from thy invoices. I have 
endeavoured to do justice between thee and thy noble employer. 
I have shown it to him, and he approves of it, and has ordered me 
to give thee credit for £18 18s. 3d. ; part of it' has been sent to 
thy order, and for the: balance, Poot may draw a bill on me, or 
order it in goods, which suits thee best. His lordship paid freight » 
and all. charges on the seeds, being willing to give thee all the 
advantage for thy encouragement. ‘ 

The things for thine and thy wife’s wear, are a joint present 
from me and his lordship, for thy other seeds, and pune ‘and 
specimens, &c. : 

As Lord Purre desired to see thy letters, they are all there. 
He admires thy plain natural way of writing, and thy observations 
and descriptions of several plants. For want of them, I shall only 
take notice of thy proposal, in one of them, for an annual allowance 
to encourage and ‘enable thee to prosecute further discoveries. 
Lord Perre is very willing to contribute very handsomely towards 
it. He will be ten guineas, and we are in hopes to raisé ten more. 
This, we think, will enable thee to set apart a month, two, or three, 
to make an excursion on the banks of the Schuylkill, to trace it to 
its fountain: But as so great an undertaking may require two or 
three years, and as many journeys, to effect it, so .we must 
leave that wholly to thee. But we do expect, that after har- 
vest, and when the season. is that all the seeds of trees and 
shrubs are ripe, thou will set out; and them that happen not : 
to be ripe when thou goes, they may have attained to maturity 
when thou comes back. We shall send thee paper for specimens 
and writing, and a pocket compass,—expect thee’ll-keep a regular 
journal of what occurs every day; and an exact observation of the 
course of the river, which; with a compass, thee may easily do. 

It will, we apprehend, be necessary to take a servant with thee, 
and two horses for yourselves, and a spare one to carry linen, pro- 
visions, and all other necessaries. If the spare horse, and the 
man’s horse, had two panniers or large baskets on ‘each side, they 
will be very convenient to carry paper, to take specimens by the 
way, and to bring back the seeds; thee may make a good many 
little, middling, and large paper bags to put the seeds in; and be 
sure have some good covering of skins over the bake to keep 
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out the rain, Xe. Take some boxes for insects of all sorts, with the 
nets; and ‘on thy return, some particular plants, that thee most 
fancies, may be brought in the baskets, if there is room. 

Thee need: not collect any more Tulip cones, Swamp Laurel 
cones, Hickory, Black Walnut, Sassafras, nor Dogwood, Sweet 
Gum, White Oak acorns, Swamp Spanish Oak, nor Red Cedar 
berries ; but all other sorts of acorns, Firs, Pmes, Black Gum, or 
Black Haw, Judas eat Persimmon, Cherries, Pima; Services, Hop 
tree, Benjamin, or Allspice; all the sorts of Ash, Sugar tree, 
Wild Roses, Black Beech, or Hornbeam; all sorts of flowering and 
berry-bearing shrubs, Honey Locust, Lime tree,: Arrow-wood, a 
particular Locust, Guelder Rose: not anything can 5 Slum to 
thy friends, and in particular to.thy true friend, . 

| P. Coutanson, 

Dzar Frrenp,—<As thee has given me many instances of thy 
curious, speculative disposition, it has put me on enlarging thy 
knowledge in natural inquiries, as the earth is filled with wonders, 

and everywhere is to be seen the marks and effects of Almighty 
power. Most things were made for the use and pleasure of man- 
kind; others, to raise our admiration and astonishment ; as, In 
particular, what are called fosstls,—being. stones, found all the 
world over, that have either the impressions, or else the regular 
form of shells, leaves, fishes, fungi, teeth, sea-eggs, and many other 
productions. That thee may better apprehend what I, mean, I 
have sent thee some specimens, in a packet of paper for specimens 
of plants for Lord Petre, with some seeds, and a pocket compass. 
Captain Savage has promised to take care of the parcel. In the 
course of thy travels, or in digging the earth, or in thy quarries, 
possibly some sorts of figured stones may be found, mixed or com- 
pounded with earth, sand, or stone and chalk. What use the 
learned make of them, is, that they are evidences of the Deluge. * 
* * Thope IsRAzL PEMBERTON is safe arrived, and the little box 
with chestnuts, and all the other parcels, with my letters, and the 
box of insects, are come safe. Pray don’t forget, as soon as pos- 
sible, the specimens of Red and White Cedar, and a few white 
cedar berries. : _ 


DEAR eeanar its hope mine of the 12th instant, with the paper 
parcels,. with seeds and pocket compass enclosed, per Captain — 
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SAVAGE, are come to hand, as well as the sundry parcels, and 
letters, per IsrAzEL Pemperton. * * * * JI further took 
notice of. thine of November the 3d,.in which thee modestly pro- 
poses to be allowed for thy pains and trouble in collecting seeds, 
and to enable thee to penetrate to the original of Schuylkill. His 
lordship is both ready and willing to encourage so laudable a 
design, and will. endeavour to engage others to join with him. He 
proposes to be, himself, ten guineas, and to engage some others. to 
be ten more. This, he is in hopes, will enable thee to set apart 
one, two, or three months, after harvest—or as near as thee guesses 
when all sorts of mast and seeds are ripe. Thee talks of the 
spring, which is no suitable time to set out on such an expedition, 
for the interest of the gentlemen. concerned: for what they propose, 
is, that thou may be able to furnish them with sorts of seeds, &c., 
that they had not before, and so desire thou will make some essay 
this autumn, and make some progress on the Schuylkill; for such 
an expedition may require two or three journeys, to make the dis- 
coveries thou intends, Hvery uncommon thing thou finds, in any 
branch of Nature, will be acceptable. “e ig Hos fe 

With the pocket compass, observe two or three times of the day 
the course of the river, and set it down in thy journal, in which, every 
day, write in short thy observations of that day. There is a dial 
to it, besides, which will be convenient: to. know the hour of the 
day. xk x He x 

Thy account of the effects of the Seine epee in thine of the 
9th December, is very extraordinary.. Pray-send us a specimen of 
the plant, and make further inquiries about it. Give me a list, 
per first ship, what seeds thou wants. I have the alate at 
the Physic Garden at Oxford, will assist: me. 


Be mindful of insects of all kinds, and fossils ; any bird’s nest, 


that is uncommon in its structure or materials. I have two or three 
humming-birds already ; however, if any more happens to fall in 


thy way, ’ll not refuse them. I have heard say, your swallow’s 


nest, and your. bee’s,. wasp, OF hornet’s nest that Hangs! on the 
boughs of trees, 1s very curious. 

- My dear friend, I wish thee health and increase of thy store, dead 
ie assured that I am thy real loving friend. In haste, 


P. CoLLINson. 
London, March 20th, 1736. 


Ls 
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' London, April 21, 1736. . 
DEAR FRIEND J. BARTRAM :— 

I have now the pleasure to tell rent that I have got subscribed 
twenty guineas, to encourage thee to undertake thy intended expe- 
dition; and as our gentlemen find encouragement, it will be con- 
tinued annually. This is a pretty sum in sterling money, which 1 
hope will enable thee to supply thyself with necessaries from 
hence ; or, if more for thy profit, thou may draw for it when we 
have received thy cargoes. This, I believe thee will think reason- 
able,—that the gentlemen should first see what they have for their 
money. ‘This I can assure thee,—that thee has to do with people 
that are not unreasonable in their expectations. * B a 

Pray remember two or three specimens of the white and red 
cedars, and, if possible, pray send the berries, or seed-vessel of 
each, in particular the white cedar, for the seeds of this I am a 
stranger to. Half a dozen, per way of specimen, will be sufficient ; 
for though you call it the-white cedar, yet we are in doubt what 
class it belongs to, until we see its seed-vessels. | Thy subscription 
keep to thyself. Remember the Caleeolus Marianus, or Lady's 
slippers, and Gentians. I refer thee to my former letters, for I 
have nothing more to add, but my sincere: wishes for thy health 
and safety, and am thy affectionate friend, a: 

| , be P. CoLLINSON. 


Semainoilt of the Sugar-tree Hlossotn} and-more seed. Remem- 
ber all sorts of Fir and Pine cones, and more Spruce. I am in- 
formed that the Jerseys is noted for producing abundance of Firs 
and Pines. I wish thee could procure some specimens of the 
curious tree in the J erseys,—either the eres or the blossoms geen 
both together, would be better. 

‘Tam delighted with reading thine of the 3 November, with the 
pleasing | account of thy expedition to the mountains, and the many 
valuable plants thee observed there. I hope’ thee will make an 
early expedition into those parts. The Thorn that thee tells me of 
must be very curious. It is a pity but it should be propagated. 
It will take easily, if grafted on other thorns in the spring; which 
would be the most sure way, for seed does not always keep strictly 
to the mother plant. 
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I have sent the paper, so pray continue thy specimens of all 
rare plants. . he i 

One of the plants that is not named, that bears spikes of white 
flowers, and the leaves s@ on the joints like a star,—four at a 
joint,—is called Veronica, or Spéedwell [doubtless V. Virgi- 
neea, Li. | “4 | 7 rt | 

If thee can procure some terrapins for Lord Prrre, put them 
in a box of earth, and nail cross-bars on the top; and if thee 
knows what they feed on, put in some food. I know they eat 
apples, cut in slices. ~~ | : 


London, June 1, 1736. 

Dear FRIEND JoHN BARTRAM :— cele ‘= 
Captain RicuMmonp being affriend of thine, could not let him sail 
without a line, though I have nothing to add'to my former, but to 
inquire after thy welfare. For fear my formers, of March 12th 
and 20th, and April 21st, should any miscarry, I will now repeat 


what I then told thee,—that- I have twenty guineas subscribed to. _ 


encourage thy expedition: so I hope thou wilt proceed. 

A great many of thy seeds are come up; but I am afraid the 
Tulip ‘Tree cones was not well perfected, for none is yet come up. 
I indeed opened several, and found them imperfect, as well as the 
Sugar Tree. Must in particular desire thee to recruit these two 
sorts, next year. IJ am afraid: the acorns will also fail :—go pray 
send a collection of all sorts, especially the narrow-leafed Oaks, 
The seeds of the Jersey Tree are come up. By present appearance, 
it seems to be,a Lotus, or Nettle-leaved Tree,—which grows com- 
mon in Italy, and Naples, and other parts of Kurope. Per my 
next, I may give a more particular account of it. 

The wetness of the mould; in the box of plants, rotted several 


things. I have but one Martagon; and I am afraid it is not the | 


marsh one. Not one Lily. Pray be’so kind to recruit thee with’ 
some of the fine large Slippers thou showed Doctor Wirt; and 


pray send some more of that pretty plant thou calls the Rock | 


Blood-wort. It was rotted by over wet. I take it to be a Cistus, 
by its flower. Devil’s Bit, or Blazing Star, lost. If the pretty 
Sedum grows near thee, I would be glad of one trial more. All 
the white and red Shrub Honeysuckle failed. This is a ticklish 
plant. One of the Laurel stands. | i | 


ie 


* . 
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Pray send a root or two of the White Minor Hellebore. I have 
two fine plants of the cluster-bearing Solomon’s Seal; but the 
other sorts failed. , - 

Pray make large holes in next box, wis let it be light mould, 
and not clay, for that retains the wet. 

Please to send over some good specimens, with the flowers to 
them, of the five humble evergreen plants that grow in the woods; 


for I despair to have them in the — they are so nice and | 


‘difficult in their culture. 


I am obliged to thee for the canes. Ihave put a neat head on 
one of them, and use‘it daily for thy sake. | 

Whatever seeds thou sends, for the future, send to me, and I 
shall divide them in proportion to my three contributors. Lord 
PETRE is ten guineas, the Duke of Richmond five, and Prine 
MILLER the other five. * 

I shall now conclude, referring thee to my other letters for what 
former requests and instruction I have made, and hapes thee wil 
excuse them, from thy loving friend. 

P. COLLINSON. 

Pray send root or seed of that sweet-scented Golden Rod, shaw 
sent the leaves of. 

Pray remember the White. ati to seat two or three good 
specimens, and half a dozen of its cones, or,seed-vessels: and pray 
send me, for a specimen, a little board, about two feet long, of 
each sort of Cedar, for a specimen. I have large trees of Cedars, 


raised. from berries, in my garden, which I call Red Cedar; but I 


never was sure which was either white or red, and Saicitel the 
difference lay. . 

I have a tree of your Acacia, or Sweet White-flowering Locust, 
finely in blossom,—has an agreeable scent. he 

Friend JoHN, this is only a hint, by the way: Lord Purre is a 
great. admirer of your foreign wild water-fowl: If at any time an 


opportunity offers, send him some. - Thou will lose nothing by it. 


But this he desired me to tell thee, that he desires thy children 
will bring him up some Red Birds—cocks and hens—for he has 
an intention to haturalize: them to our climate, and I doubt not of — 
success. 


These things I we idiot for thy notice; and am thine, 
P,Q, 
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: London, June 6, 1736. 
Frrenp Jonny : | 

By the curious impressions sent per J. BREINTNALL, I find I 
have the Snake-root of Prrer Sonmans, from Albany; being the 
same recommended per Dr. Wirz, who sent me a plant two or three 
years agone. But I don’t-find, by another impression taken 18th 
August, 1784, that I have what my friend BREINTNALL calls thy 
Haake root. As it is difficult keeping thy marks regular to the 
plant thee designs them, so I have some plants in thriving. order 
that I can’t tell what they are. To inform me, please to send a 
specimen of Aristolochia,* No.3; a specimen of Panax, No. 5; 
Ditto, of BREtNTNALL’s Snake-root,t No. 6, and a good specimen 
of the Minor Hellebore, in flower; Ditto, Cotton-weed, No. 17; 
Sarsaparilla, I don’t see any, No. 20. 

The Woody Vine has not yet shot. It is, by the berries, a 
Euonymus, or skewer-wood, used “es the eine Lounger 
Celastrus scandens, L.] 

The Apocinon, or Swallow-wort, hath orange flowers hoes 
tuberosa, L.], thrives well. One of the Dwarf Laurel grows well. 

The climbing Apocinon [ Gonolobus, Mz.]| that thee sent—the 
pods filled with silk—the seeds are come up. There is a great 
variety of plants, on the continent, that bear seed-vessels of the 
same figure and consistence; these are all Apocinons, and have 
particular distinctions, from the colour of the flower, shape of the 
leaf, or particular growth of the plant. One would conceive, from 
the great provision made (by our all-wise Creator) for the spreading 
this plant, it was designed for particular uses to mankind ; for every 
seed has a silken thrum [or coma] fixed to it, sufficient ‘e keep it 


floating in the air, and when, the pod bursts, then the wind pai 


the seed to all quarters. 
If thee’ll excuse my bits and scraps of letters, which I write as 


oppommunity offers, es oblige thine, | j 
| P. COLLINSON. 


* Probably a eucarie cernuus, L., the leaves of which somewhat resemble those 
of Aristolochia Serpentaria, L. 
+ Sanicula Canadensis, L. 
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; June 7, 1736. 
FRIEND JOHN: ) salen 
I have now a very curious account before me, sent by Paun 
Duviey, from his house in Roxbury, New England, October 24, 
1735; who very ingeniously describes the Evergreens of New 
England, in two sheets of paper. ee 
This is his.catalogue :— 


Dah ite: Pine. | AViite Odden: 


Pitch Pine. Red Cedar. 
Saplin or Pople Pine. Savin. 

Apple Pine. | _ Juniper. 
Hemlock, a small Fir. Holly. » 
Balm of Gilead Fir. Ivy, 2» shrub. 


Spruce Tree, distinguished into Box. 
white, black, and red, from. the | 
colour of the bark and leaf. 


My kind friend, Dr. Wrrr, sent me, some years agone, several 
small plants that he -called Spruce; but, by the very particular 
description of P. DupEy, they prove to be the Hemlock; for I 
have two fine plants, in my garden, which agree exactly with his 
description of the Hemlock; and, to confirm me that P. DupLEY 
is right, I had this year, come from Newfoundland, two fine Spruce 
trees, which both grow, and prove very different plants from what 
the Doctor sent me; but agree exactly with P. DupLEy’s descrip- 
tion of the Spruce. This I send by way of information, and to 
put thee on observing what you have, of these kinds, growing near 
wea? t., Ye IN ae | 
Very probably, in process of time, thy noble employers may 
send thee to visit New England; on one side, and Maryland and 
‘Virginia, on the other: but this by the by. 

_ But be it how it may, thee may be assured of the friendship of 
thine, . WR | 3 
P. COoLLINSON. 


If thee observes any sort of fresh-water or river shell-fish, pray 
send me two or three of each sort of shells, as specimens; or any 
sort of land-snails, &c. Send me two or three shells of a sort, for 
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a specimen. My inclination and fondness to natural productions 
of all kinds,-is agreeable to the old proverb: Like the parson’s 
barn,—refuses nothing. 


London, August 28th, 1736. 
Dear FRIEND JOHN BaRTRAM :— oy 

I received thy entertaining letter,—the account ane the agtedl- 
tion to the Rattlesnake Mountains, which his lordehip now has; so 
can’t in particular answer it. 

It was very well thought to put. the small specimen of Cedar 
with the little cones in the letter. My friend says it is a true 
Cypress,—having both the figure and properties of the common 
Cypress—but the cones exceedingly less. The plant thee gathered 
last year, near the mountains, has the appearance, in. leaves and 
flower, of Mallows; but by the particular figure of the seed-vessels, - 
it is called an Abutilon. There is another species that much 
resembles Mallows, but the séed-vessel being like a pod, it’s called 
Ketmie. 

I did not send thy goods rie this ship, because 1 am in hopes by 
the next, which sails in.two or three weeks, to save’ the freight. 
Pray s send some acorns of the narrow-leaved Oaks, cones of Tulip 
Tree, a specimen. in flower of the Sugar Maple, and the -seed, 
Flowering Bay cones, and Migiies ie thou thinks well of ; of 
tiaher trees and shrubs, &c. : 

I am thy wail friend, 
P. COLLINSON. 


Send more Black Walnuts, Long Walnuts, and both “adits -of 
Hickory, Acorns of all sorts, Sweet Gum, Dog-wood, Red Cedar 
berries, Allspice, Sassafras ; these will be acceptable to the Duke 
of Richmond; and Lord Purre will like some more.. Pack all the 
seed the same way as last year, for they succeed very well, a few 
excepted. The Acorns and Sweet Gum, and indeed most of all the 
other seeds are finely come up. The greatest deficiency is in the. 
Poplar or Tulip cones, and the Sugar Tree. Not one of the Sassa- 
fras, nor Cedar berries, appears, but I presume they le two years. 

Thy kind neighbour, JamEs Logan, is so good as to order me 
to buy thee Parxinson’s Herbal, if I can haye it for 25 shillings. 
He has shown a very tender regard for thee, in his letter to me. 
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Tt may look grateful, every now and then, to call and i inquire after 
thy good friend Logan’s welfare. He is a great man in every 
capacity, and for whom I have the highest value. 
Dear friend, I thought when I began, to write but two or three 
lines ; but I go on scribbling till the paper confines me. 
ii : 
is Waals 


London, Sept 20th, 1786. 
FRIEND JOHN :— / 

I writ thee per Captain Pzarce, and I hae not much to aad, 
but to acquaint thee that I have sent. a case of glass, as per bill 
Ce oe a 4 * in tac # 
_ [have the pleasure to tell thee that the noble Mar sh Martagon* 
flowered with me, which thou sent, this spring. It is a delicate 
flower. 

I have sent in a trunk to.J. BREINTNALL, a paper 7 ees for 
thee, being Apricot, Nectarines, and some fine-Peaches and Plum 
stones, of the best sorts. These fruits, I apprehend, will succeed 
better from seed than by grafting, unless on Peach stocks. , Sow 
them in a proper place; if where they are always to stand, it may 
be better. But if they are removed, I apprehend if Apricots, 
Plums, and N ectarines were planted on the margin of a river, or on 
the side of a feeding spring, where they may be always supplied 
with moisture to their fibres, they would not be so apt to shrivel 
and drop their fruit, in.the very hot weather. 

I have further to request of thee, as thee on thy own affairs art 
obliged to traverse the woods,.to take all opportunities to make 
observations on the rattlesnake, or, indeed, any other snake. 

That. birds, squirrels, Xc., are found i in their. bellies, is notoriously 
known, but the question: im how ‘they came there; whether the 
snake, lying perdue, on a sudden darts. on-her prey and bites it, 
and then lies on the spot expecting the effect of her poisonous bite 

will at last bring the little animal down dead to her devouring 
jaws. Sir Hans Suoans, and a great many others, are of this 


* This name, Martagon, itis believed, is applied to those lilies which have revolute 
sepals, to distinguish them from those with merely campanulate flowers. The 
‘noble Marsh Martagon,” here referred to, was ene the Lilium superbum, 
L., sometimes called Turk’s cap. sy 
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opinion ; and by an ingenious letter from a curious "person in your 
city, their opinion is very much confirmed. But on the other side 
of the question, I have received from my ingenious friends, J. 
BREINTNALL and Doctor Wirt, very particular accounts of the 
power it has over creatures, by charming them into its very jaws. 
Possibly some accidental discovery may be imade, when it is least 
thought on.. It will require a nice and exact observation to deter- 
mine this matter. If thee knows anything of thy own knowledge, 
please to communicate it. The hearsay of others can’t be de- 
pended on. The common and long-received opinion of charming, 
is so riveted in people’s imagination, that unless they will divest 
themselves of it, they may not easily distinguish to the contrary. 

Pray has thee heard, or observed, that. a certain species. of 
locust returns every fifteenth year? I have been informed of such 
a thing from New England. 

I want very much to be satisfied about the Sugar Maple, as to 
its flowers, if they are white, as thee has informed me before. 
Please, in the spring, to gather some specimens when in flower, 
and send me, and be very particular in thy remarks on it. 

We have raised a pretty many fine plants from the tree in the 
Jerseys. It isa real Lotus or Nettle tree [Celtis occidentalis, L.], 
and is a native of your part of the world; is found in Virginia and 
in other parts. Parkinson knew only of one sort, which is the 
European, with black fruit; but we have in the gardens two sorts 
from your part of the sa oe a get by the gists of their 
fruit. 

Dear friend is an I am thy real ciel 
a COLLINSON. 


London, January 20th, 1736-7: 
Pait Frienp Jonny :— 

I can’t enough admire thy Bada bia curiosity in acetate 
fo so many minute rarities that came in the box by SAVAGE ; 
which are things very acceptable, but what commonly escape io 
observation of most, but. such a prying eye as thine. Scie in an 
abundant manner deserve my thanks. 

It is true, in doing this thou hast very much obliged me; but 
r: suspect thee has entailed on thyself more trouble. The.sight of 
those glorious large flies [meaning butterflies] thou sent, has not 
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abated, but inflamed my curiosity to ask the same over again, or 
any others thou can add; for as some of these, notwithstanding thy . 
care, are a little torn, I hope in time, with a little practice, we 

shall have them perfect in all their parts,—the horns, part of the 

wings, and bodies being deficient; for I must tell thee, I design to 

bestow some expense on them, and enshrine them between two 

plates of glass, that we may see both sides. I know they are tick- 

lish ware to meddle with, and the very touch of one’s fingers robs 

them of their beauty. 

I will a little revive thy memory with our manner of catching, 
them. We put sticks into the handle of the nets, two, three, or 
four feet long; for some flies are shyer than others, and will not 
suffer us to come near them. We always watch till they settle on 
a leaf, &c., then we apply both nets together, the one close under 
the leaf, and with agility clap the other over the fly. Thus she is 
caught between the nets. The next thing is to gently disengage 
the nets from the leaf, or twig, by gently drawing them; but be 
sure keep them-close together, lest she escape in this action. 
Having disengaged the nets, we lay them on the next smooth 
ground, and whilst the fly is between the nets, we turn it on its 
wrong side, and give the body a pretty smart squeeze between the 
finger and thumb, till we hear the ribs crack. This prevents 
further struggling, or beating their wings, to rub off the fine down. 
Then, with a pin, run it through the body; and having a box large 
enough, we stick it in, with its right side to the box. When we 
come. home, we display the wings with pins run through pieces of 
cork, which keep them regular and free from fluttering, as thee 
will find one in a box, for a pattern. A ae Ws 

The two moths are very surprising, the greenish one especially. 
Our virtuosi cannot enough admire it, for the singularity of its 
shape, uncommon to moths. These, I know, are more difficult to 
find, being flies of the night. Our virtuosi either breed them 
from caterpillars, or else dig for their chrysalis in the ground, and 
keep them in earth till they change into flies, and then in an 
hour or two kill them with a hot knitting-needle run into their 
bodies (for they are much harder than flies to kill); and then they 
stick them up, as above mentioned. If thee has a fancy to breed 
them, let me know, and we will inform thee ina more particular 
manner. It is a most entertaining and surprising thing to observe 
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their changing from the caterpillar to the chivysalis.” cies a 
has a different proceeding. 

Always walk with a box or two in thy saat and then he’ art 
provided ; for oftentimes; when one least expects, a curious thing 
is seen, but perhaps lost or broke for want of a proper conve- 


iets sek secure it. 
} 7% o oashes 6 


a 


February 1st, 11364, | 

Bie JOHN :—= | 

I have a-strong opinion that our misletoe may be A 
with you, in the manner I have often tried with success; and then, 
again, yours may be with us. I have‘sent some berries in a box. 

My method is to choose the smoothest’ part of some, branch of 
an apple tree, and thereon I bruise the berry, but not the seed. 
By virtue of the glutinous matter about it, it will stick to the bark. 
The north side of the branch is best. If it sticks but loosely at 
first, yet in a few days there is a mutual attraction on both sides, 
and the seed will be found closely stuck to the bark. It is ‘very 
pretty to'see the progress of vegetation, and how the seed pushes 
forth two roots; which insinuate themselves into the bark. pee 

“Its natural way of propagation is by a thrush, that is fond of 
the berries, wi lives mostly on- them whilst they last. © 8 =~ * 

x eo so Se 

‘It is surprising to think the seed should preserve its vegetating 
‘quality through the heat of the intestines of the bird, and the © 
glutinous part with it, that’ wherever it lights it sticks fast. But 
such is the order of Providence; and an evidence of the great 
wisdom and power of the Creator, to whom all things are possible. 

Pray send me some of your berries, for no doubt your misletoe 
differs from ours; and please to send a specimen ‘of what sorts 
you have. We have but one with us; but with this difference, 
—some are: male, and some female that bear berries,—others none, 
but the farina to impregnate the female blossoms. I havea pretty 
‘deal on sundry trees in my garden; for I try all sorts, by the 
method prescribed. Being an evergreen, it makes a pretty show | 
‘in winter. As this is'a secret, thee sagt make it so, for few believe 
it, but beg ain a 6 - 1 TI 

has : I am thine, 
P. CoLLINson. 


ala 


{ 
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Puente xb « _ London, Feb. 84, 1736-7. 
tl FRIEND Joun BanrRaM : — \. 

Tam vastly obliged to thee for: thy many lind ei which I 
shall answer in course. , But if it. is irregular, I can’t help taking 
notice of thine of the 18th November, in which thee thinks I have 
neglected to take notice of thy fayour -by young ISRAEL, PEMBER- 
TON, which thee certainly. must misapprehend, or else my two 
letters (in answer to that), per Captain Cox, August 16th, and per © 
Captain GREEN, are not come to hand, for I. keep a regular account 
of letters; and by whom answered, so can’t mistake... Thee should 
not suspect thy friend, but suspend thy négontment till thee art 
certainly informed: how things happened. Thee may, assure thy- 
self, thee. shall not fail of suitable and grateful returns from me. 
Perhaps I may be slow, but Iam sure... bhigp 

The box of séeds by IsRaEL, came safe, and was very acceptable 
to thy noble friend. _ The terrapins which I designed for him had 
bad luck. Some died, others the sailors stole :, but IsnanL made 
all the amends he could, and gave me one that he had. He is a 
very ingenious, kind, good-natured lad, Y 

I was. pleased to hear the few things proved ee your accept- 
ance.. I hope this year to.send thee, something as a reward for 
thy trouble, which is more than I can imagine; but thee may feli- 
citate thyself that the pains thee has taken is not for those who are 
insensible of it, and who will make suitable returns, though not 
equal to thy deserts, 

Thee writes for scions of pears. If my good . friend J OHN 
Wurrn’s collection came safe, he has the best we have in England. 
No doubt, for my sake, he will oblige thee with some scions. 

T never heard it was insects that annoyed your Plums, Apricots, 
and Nectarines. If they are at the. root, water’ that, has tobacco 
leaves soaked in it will kill them, by making~a basin round the 
tree, and watering it frequently with this water. | 

I am amazed. to hear tliat the frost, in your latitude, kills the 
vines in the winter. You must use the German method. Dig a 
trench, or hole close to your vine, and therein lay the young shoots, 
and then cover them with earth, which protects them from the 
frosts, and when they are over, take them up again and prune 
them. Pray how: fares it with your wild, country vines? I am 
strongly of opinion they will be best to make>a. vineyard, because 
they are habituated to your seasons: but then it will much depend 
on the skill of the person that chooses the vines to propagate. 
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When they are ripe, a knowing person in grapes should ride the 
woods where they grow, and select out those that’ have good 
qualities,—as good bearers, best-flavoured fruit, large berries, close 
bunches, early ripeners,—and mark the trees, so as to know 
them again; and from these take cuttings for a vineyard. In all 
wild fruits, there is a remarkable difference. When these come to 
be onleitatal (as all fruits were once wild, and have been improved 
by culture), who knows but you may make as pretty a wine—fit 
for your own drinking, and to serve your West India neighbours— 
as Madeira, or any other particular country wine ? | 
Tam pleased to hear the odo grows. It is the great sort, 
from Naples. : 
Please to remember, as I formerly desired, to get some strong 
plants, of your Ivy, or Bay [Kalmia latifolia, L.], that thee sent 


me some specimens of, and plant in a box, to stand a year, or two, | 


or three, till it flowers in the box; and some of your shrub, white 
and red, Honeysuckles. These are ticklish plants to keep here. 

I now come to answer thy kind letter of September 9th, per 
Budget. I am pleased to hear thee art acquainted with Dr. Wrrr,* 


* For the following account of Dr. Wirt, the editor is indebted to Joun F. 
Watson, Esq., author of the interesting ‘‘ Annals of Philadelphia.” It was fur- 
nished in a letter, dated Germantown, May 8, 1848. : 

‘Dr. CHRISTOPHER Wirt was a character in his day; and, as such, has been 
duly noticed in my Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, vol. ii, pp. 22, 82, 
to wit:—He was born in England (Wiltshire) in 1675, came to this country in 
1704, died in 1765, aged 90.. He was a skillful physician, and a learned man; 
was reputed a Magus or diviner, or, in grosser terms, a conjurer; was a student 
and a believer in all the learned absurdities and marvellous pretensions of the 
Rosicrucian philosophy. The Germans of that day—and indeed many of the 
English—practised the casting of nativities; and, as this required mathematical 
and astronomical learning, it often followed, that such a competént scholar was 


called a ‘fortune-teller.’ . Dr. Wirr ‘cast nativities,’ and was called a conjurer; 


while CuristopHeR Lenman, who was a scholar, and a friend of Wirt, and could 
_ cast nativities, and did it for all of his own nine children, but never for hire, was 
called a notary public, a surveyor, and a gentleman. _ 

_ “Dr. Wirt accumulated or owned considerable property in Germantown. He 
built the first tree storied house ever erected in the place, and it was large’ in 
proportion. It is still standing; was the residence, for many years, of. the Rev. 
Dr. Buarr; is the same now owned by Colonel ALEXANDER, and called the ‘Congress 
Hall,’ and is just now to be opened by Mr. Howett, as a superior boarding- 
house. Dr. Wirr left all his property to a family of the name of Warmer, he 
saying they had been kind to him, on his arrival, in bestowing him a hat in tthe 
of his, lost on shipboard. - | 

‘‘His remains now rest in a family sere walled up by. the Warmers, and 
now situate on the premises of ANN W. Morris.” 


d 
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an old correspondent of mine, and has sent me many a valuable,- 
curious plant. But lam afraid the old gentleman has been too 
cunning for thee. Those fine Lady’s Slippers, which make my 
mouth water, have slipped beside it. The Doctor says he would 
have sent them me, but that he was afraid they were spoiled in 
bringing home, for want of proper care to wet the roots by the 
way. 

This accident brings to my mind a very pretty method, by which 
plants will keep fresh three or four days ona journey. Take three 
or four largest ox bladders, cut off the neck high, and when a plant 
is found, take it up with little earth to the roots; put this into the 
bladder, then put water in the bladder, to cover the roots ; then tie 
up the neck of the bladder close round the stalk of the plant, 
leaving the leaves, flowers, &c., without. Large, plants won't do so 
well; but several small oanid may be put in a bladder... When 
tied, hang it-to the pummel, or skirts of the saddle, or any other 
convenient way thee may choose. If the water wastes, add more. 
Thus plants, with little trouble, may be kept a long while fresh. 
It is always best, if water can be had, to add ‘it immediately at 
taking up the plants. 

But these fine Lady’s Slippers, don’t let escape, for they are 
my favourite plants. I have your yellow one, that thrives well in 
my garden; but I much want the other sorts. Pray show the 
Doctor no more. ButI find thee has taken the hint thyself. 
Don’t say anything I have writ, neither shall I take- any notice of 
thine. 

It is with pleasure, shat we pe thy excursions (and wish to 
bear thee company) ; but then it is with concern that we reflect on 
the fatigue thee undergoes, the great risks of thy health in heats 
and colds; but above all, the danger of rattlesnakes. This would 
so curb my ardent desires to see vegetable curiosities, that I should 
ber afraid to venture in your woods, unless on horseback, and so 
good a guide as thee art by my side. | 

Thy expedition for the curious tree, in the Jerseys, Sale shows 
an indefatigable disposition in thee to oblige us here: I hope thee 
will not fail to find some gratitude in us. The seed is exceeding 
fresh, but such. as I never saw before ;—of a pleasant taste, some- 
thing like Juniper berries. I wish thee had described the tree to 
us; but, what would have saved thee that pains, would have deen, 
to send us two or three specimens of the leaves, or branches, of a 
size proper to enclose between a sheet of paper, and then to tell us 


: 
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whether it sheds its leaves, or is an evergreen, and what blossoms 
it has. Do not go on purpose; but whenever thee gous that way, 
pray procure some. 
@ leaves of the Sugar Tree are very informhing, and are a 
; curiosity ; ‘but wé wish thee had’ gathered little, branches 
with the flowers on them, and some little branches. with the keys, 
on them. ‘The seeds of this tree, (which, by the leaves and: keys, 
is a real Maple,) I cracked a2 many of them, and not one has a 
kernel in them, which I am surprised at. Whether-they were not 
' fully ripe, thee canst best judge; but so it is. We must desire 
thee, next year, to make another attempt ,,and send us some speci- 
mens. Its bearing white blossoms is an elegance.above any other 
of this tribe, that I know of; for we have two sorts in England— 
a major, which is commonly here called Sycamore, and the other is | 
a minor, less every way; and both bear bunches of vpn es 
soms, succeeded by keys, like those thee sent. 
. From thy assured friend, | 
P. COLLINSON. 


pra 


| , London, February 17, 1787. 
Dear FRIEND: ~~ | vine’ tice 
he EMA * * Mer 6a a: * 

As thee designs for Virginia, in the fall, I have sent thee circular 
letters to all my friends; which letters come to J. Loan, to save 
thee postage. I think it would be better to proceed along the bay 
of the Western Shore of Maryland first; and so to Williamsburgh, 
and then up into the country, and so back, as thou proposed; and 
my reason is, little new, or curious, is to be met with along the 
Western Shore, or in the lower settlements of Virginia. The rare 
and valuable things are to be found above, in the unsettled places ; 
and then thou will proceed directly home with what seeds thou has 
got: whereas, if thou goes the upper way first, thou will have to 
bring what thou has collected down Virginia, and over to- Mary- 
land; which will be very troublesome and tongnite ss and a long 
way about. 

I have sent my letters open, that thou may make memorandums 
from some particular contents therein mentioned, and then seal 
them up. Of all my friends in Maryland, I know none that are 
curious in our branch of knowledge; so that, unless it-is in the) 
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course of thy travels, it is not worth thy while to go out of thy 
way on purpose to see them. I would have thee go, if thee can, 
to see RoBERT GovER, to. see the place where some surprisingly 
fashioned angular stones are found. As to the rest, take them as 
it suits thee. But in Virginia, there is Colonel Ousris, and Colonel 
Byrp, are both curious men. Pray take down what I have re- 
marked for thee to inquire after, the Umbrella Trees at the first, 
and the Ginseng at the last. 

Then when thee proceeds home, I know no person will make 
thee more welcome than IsHam Ranponpn. He lives thirty or 
forty miles above the falls of James River, in Goochland,—above 
the other settlements. Now, I take his house to be a very suitable 
place to make a settlement at,—for to take several days’ excursions 
all round, and to return to his house at night. * * * * Qne 
thing I must desire of thee, and do insist _that thee oblige me 
therein: that thou make up that drugget clothes, to go to Virginia 
in, and not appear to disgrace thyself or me; for though I should 
not esteem thee the less, to come to me in what dress thou will,— 
yet these Virginians are a very gentle, well-dressed people—and 
look, perhaps, more at a man’s outside than his inside. For these 
and other reasons, pray go very clean, neat, and handsomely 
dressed, to Virginia. Never mind thy epvien I will send more 
another year. , 

I a little wonder, that the eastern séa- shore, nor the island, 
afforded no shells. That there was none, I am persuaded; for, 
had they been there, they would not have escaped thee.. Pray ob- 
serve if there are no land or river-shells, different from what thee 
has sent me. I want a fair specimen of your oysters; an upper 
and an under shell, both belonging to one another, will be accept- 
able; but no more. Sassafras berries, the cones of the Swamp. 
Rose-bay, or Laurel, are much wanted, and acorns of Willow-leaved 
Oak. Thy last cargo is a fine collection, and came in fine order. 
Tulip.Poplar and Sweet Gum are not wanting. I thank thee for 
the Sweet’ Gum; but I want some of the Black Gum. Pig-nuts 
will be acceptable: they are a very small species of hickory. Send 
moré acorns; and cones or seeds of all the evergreen tribe will be 
acceptable; and some more Allspice or- Benjamin, and any other 
forest trees. me # * . ‘: 

I sent thee a case of boxes, which are very hard, and will save 
“the trouble of making. ‘Thee ini: cut down the rims, a and accommo- 
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date them to thy pocket. Pray take one or two, with the fly-nets, . 
in a bag by thy side, and some pins. Perhaps thee may meet 
with something curious, and may want conveniency to catch and 

carry it. If the nets are torn, or worn out, send them back to be 

repaired. 

My wishes are for thy health and dae 
I am truly thine, 
P. COLLINSON. 


The wasps, and nests, are all very curious and acceptable. 


) . London, February 26th, 1736-7. P 
Dear FRIEND JOHN :— 

Thou omitted to tell us how many miles thou travelled from 
home. Pray, by the first ship, let me know to what part of the 
country thy inclination leads thee, next fall. 

I believe it will be acceptable to all thy friends, to nls a 
general collection of all the Pines, and Firs, your part affords. I 
am apt to think the Jerseys may afford all the Pines and Firs 
mentioned by DupLEY, and save a further journey. We are very 
poorly furnished with this tribe. The few seeds, and specimen No. 
113 of the White Pine, is a sort‘we very much want. The dif- 
ference between Pines and Firs is, that all Pines have their leaves 
_ set by pairs [or fascicles]; and in all Firs, the leaves are set 
singly on the branches. 

It is a noble collection of Spruce cones that sha has sent ; but 
we are at a loss to know the plant it belongs to, for want of speci- 
mens. Pray send some by the first opportunity; for there are 
several sorts of Firs that bear small cones. 

It is a fine parcel of White Cedar, that thee hail vr I wish 
we may be so fortunate to raise some. It is a plant that we 
have not in England. I wish thee would collect a few young seed- 
lings, a foot or two high, and plant in thy garden till they have 
stood a year and taken root, and then send them; or what would 
be better is, to plant six or eight in a box, about two feet square, 
and if they grow, they may be sent without danger of removing: 
and pray send more seed next year. 

What does thee make of those substances with the sprigs growing 
through them? I take them to be excrescences, though they have” 
some small resemblance of the Cypress cone. 
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But of the great variety of new and curious plants, in the four 
quires of specimens, none strikes me so much as the-Laurel No. 
102. What class our botanists will rank it in, I-can’t say. Had 
we but the flowers, it could then be easily determined. But it has 
all the appearance of a noble plant, and will be, undoubtedly, a 
great ornament to our gardens. By all means, either send seeds 
or plants. I hope some may be discovered nearer home, than to 
go so far. 

All those specimens that have neither flower nor seed-vessel, it 
will be difficult to determine what class they belong to. 

This I must observe to thee: that I really think no pains have 
been wanting to oblige us with a prodigious variety, in every kind. 
As to thy particular regard to me, I am truly sensible of it: and 
that I may not be behindhand in gratitude, I have really taken a 
task on me, which takes up so much of my time, and is so much 
trouble, that for thy sake, only, I undertake it,—in hopes twenty 
guineas a year may be of some service: but thee art not, sensible 
the time and trouble it takes up, to get these things from on board, 
and from the Custom-house ; and had I not good friends amongst 
the commissioners, I should have a great deal more, and pay a 
duty beside, and what is yet a greater difficulty on me, it happens 
* * * * As to thy objection, as to the size of your Cypress 
cone, it is none; for the same is to be observed in other seeds. 
There are very small acorns, and very large ones, and yet one as 
much an oak as the other. The cone of the Cypress that sheds 
the leaves, very much resembles the Italian, for size and figure. 
Of this we have raised abundance, from Virginia and Carolina. It 
is a fine tree, and thrives mightily with us. 


’ London, March 14, 1736-7. 
FRIEND JOHN :— - 

I am just now returned from paying our noble friend a visit, 
where I have been viewing his plantations, and concerting measures 
for another progress, if thee thinks proper to undertake one. He 
thinks, with me, that to take a turn through your three lower 
counties, and then along the sea-coasts of the Eastern Shore to the 
capes, and then return round the bay home, leaving the Western 
Shore of Maryland and Virginia for another time; and the going 
northward in search of Firs and Pines may be for the present 
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deferred. Beside the. sorts I mentioned before,—that a few of 
each would be sufficient for our two correspondents that did not 
share in the first cargo,—I have here added a list,of what sorts will 
be acceptable to the general... But this I have to observe to thee; 
—if these seeds can be got nearer home, then there is no occasion to 
go far for them; for the time spent, in journeying, may be spent 
‘nearer, in gathering: but this we shall leave to thee;: being per- 
suaded all thee does will be for the best. But, if thee should think 
fit to visit the Hastern Shore, I have some particular friends there, 
to whom I shall give thee letters, who, no doubt, will give thee 
hospitable entertainment. 

March 20th.—Thy Columbine is in flower, which, j 1s oaslins than 
any we have, by two months. It is a pretty plant, and more so 
for its earliness. We thought we should have had but a small 
crop of the wild cherries; for some-came up the first year, and 
kept their leaves all winter like an evergreen ; but, to our.surprise, 
they are now coming up in abundance,—as well as.the Red Cedar. 
The Sassafras does not stir yet. There are thousands of the Sweet 
Gum; some kept their green leaves all winter. 

Inclosed are some berries of the Butcher’s Broom and ge Pome 
which grows wild-in his lordship’s woods, and which he gathered 
with his own hands, March 10th; so must be full ripe, but will not 
appear till the second year. Where they are sown, be sure keep 
the bed clear from weeds. » 

‘Pray be so kind to mention if those nests are Wasp’ 5, Bee’s 
or Hornet’s, and send:me two or three of the creatures that build 
them.. They are very curious: one I gave.to Sir, Hans SLOANE. 

His lordship was mightily pleased with thy journal, but wants to 
know the length of the cave, and’ how far you went from home. 
He very much desires some seed of that fine Laurel thee discovered 
' beyond the Blue Mountains, and some specimens of it ‘when in 
flower, if this can be obtained without difficulty. There:is another 
plant that we want seed and specimens of,—that is the Papaw. 
‘His lordship has one plant of it, but they tell us such stories of its 

fruit, that we would be glad to see it; which may be easily done, 

by gathering two or three bunches of its fruit, full ripe, and 
putting them into strong rum, in a jar or pot, and -corking it up 
close,.will keep very well here. - Specimens of it in aioe will be 
acceptable. 

Pray how long does don think is the course of the Schuylkill 2 
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Pray remember specimens of Sugar Maple, in flower. The 
Berry Tree in the Jerseys are come up freely ; it is real’ Lotus. 

‘I believe thee forgot to send the large specimens of White 

Cedar, with thé cones on them. I take it, your Spruce is certainly 
Dupizy’s Hemlock Fir, which is called here the Yew-leafed Fir. 
I believe that tree in the: Jerseys, by thy account of it, must -be 
the Carolina Cypress. ' Tt is a noble, i aiiaacs tree, and 
thrives well here. 
' In thine of September 4th, thee gives a very particular ac- 
count how your Plums are dase ped by an insect. Pray change 
the stock, and graft Plums and Nectarines on Peach stocks, which, 
being a vigorous, free stock, and not liable to these insects, may 
succeed better. Pray try; I have a@ great opinion of its suc- 
ceeding. | 

What thou observes on the vines wa their culture, ought not to 
discourage (nor will not,) the indefatigable man. Patience and 
perseverance overcome the hardest things. In time, no doubt but 
a vineyard may be raised, of the select sorts of your country 
grapes. rom one vine the branches may be laid down on every 
side; and in a few years a ‘large spot may be run over. One 
quarter of an acre, or half an acre, with us will yield five and ten 
hogsheads [*] per year, which is enough to make the experiment. 
But the great art, beside planting, is pruning. A person well 
skilled will never want fruit, if the seasons permit. 

Some of the living creatures thou mentions—in particular the 
large squirrels,—to turn loose in his lordship’s woods :—but this 
we must leave till we can find a captain that will take care of them. 
If our friend Cuarnus ReED’s son CHARLES should. have a ship, 
we might have some hopes: but to send red-birds or anything else, 
till we have a proper conveyance, is great time and trouble lost. But 
‘this, I think, may be easily done, to send terrapins; but put them 
into a’ cask, with earth at bottom, and holes all round; but this 
must bein the autumn, after they have had their summer’s feed. 
And your water-turtles, no doubt, may be sent the same: way, and 
at the same time of year,—being taken before they hide them- 
selves in the. ground; and then they will live without food, and 
have a chance of coming safe to us, for the last were all washed 
‘overboard. i 

Dear friend, i entertaining letters of June Sth aa 15th, I 
should have taken notice of sooner, but they have been out of my 
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hands, at his lordship’s. Thy account of the White Cedar is very 
satisfactory. It is a very odd whim, in your people, to think that 
the Barberry blasteth corn.* | 

Thy journey to the Blue Mountains shows thee art not to be 
daunted by faint-hearted fellows: but yet, where there is a mortal 
enemy near, it requires prudence and caution in every step that is 
 tekonnice. ; | | 

If thee ‘apprehends any of the specimens are not exactly named, 
it is but sending me the same over again, with thy remarks. Thee — 
forgot a specimen of the Leather-wood. It seems to be baccife- 
rous, or Berry-bearing. Send more seed. All the specimens are 
gone to Oxford. When they are sent back, with their names, thee 
shall hear from me. e . 

x x * x x xk * 

Thy letter came too late for Briony seeds; but I will send some 
next year,—and some of those other seeds, thou mentions:. but 
as they are plants that are but few of them cultivated in gardens, 
but grow wild up and down the country, that makes the difficulty 
to: procure them. . Ff a . 

Now, I shall take my leave of thee,—wishing thee and thy good 
woiman and children, health and prosperity. 

I am thy sincere friend, . 
; P. CoLLINSON. 


| London, March 22d, 1786-7. 
Dsar. Frienp Jonn BARTRAM:— | 

At the receipt of this, go to Mr. SurppEn, who is partner with 
our worthy friend J. Loean, and ask for a parcel directed for thee. 
In it, thou wilt find a box with seeds, as per catalogue inclosed, 
with two letters for thee, and two more to gentlemen, my particular 
friends, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Seal them, if they 
will be of any use to thee. Jamus Hoxiipay, Esq., lives on 
Chester River; and Gorge Rostns, Esq., on Choptank River. 
These directions, (being in a hurry,) I forgot to set down. There 
is one for Doctor Hiu1, of London Town; but as that is on the 
Western Shore, lay it by till thou visits that quarter—where I 

* This ‘‘ odd whim,” it is believed, was brought from the mother country ; but 
it is not as extensively entertained as some other notions from the same quarter: 
—such, for instance, asthe transmutation of plants, and the fascinating power of 
snakes. . . sisi J t 
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have many friends, and some of the first rank in Virginia. If let- 
ters will be any service to thee, thou shall not want them. 

Inclosed, is some seed of a noble annual,—grows six or seven 
feet high, and makes a beautiful show with its long bunches of red 
flowers: but I am afraid it will be too late to venture it, this year. 
However, sow half, and keep the other till next year. It is called 
the great oriental Persicaria. 

I am, with love, thy sincere friend, 
P. CoLLINSON. 


Pray does the Marsh Trefoil, or Buck-bean, increase, that was 
sent to our friend CHARLES REED? It grows wonderfully, in very 
moist, shallow, watery places. 

I find I had none of the plants of the first cargo grow, as gtiee. 
If it happens in thy way to supply them, pray do. * * *> * 

Dittany, good against the bite of snakes, did not PBrOW. 

“Devil’s Bit, or Blazing Star, this failed. | 

Pray has thee happened to be that way, when the wild Lupin 
was in seed? It flowers in the spring, and grows in sand,.as thee 
observes. ‘The root is long and stringy; so must be raised from 
seed,—being very difficult to transplant. — ; 

Pray have I that plant lately discovered, of such wonderful 
efficacy to cure sore breasts? A sort of Colt’s-foot, by the Pala- 
tines called Aristolochia [Saururus cernuus, LiJo Pray send the 
method of cure, and some seed. 

Pray what are the virtues of the plant sent me by the name of 
the Panax? It grows well, and is called by TournErFort, Aralia 
Canadensis. 

Thee has twice sent me a catalogue » divers plants ite desires. 
I have sent it to P. Mrzuur, and desired him to plant what he has 
of them in a case, to be ready to be sent by the last ship in the 
autumn. | | 


4 London, May 20th, 1737. 
FRIEND JoHN:— | 
I here inclose thee the names of the plants, or specimens, last 
sent,—as I had them from Dr. Drnuentus, Professor of Botany at 
Oxford;* to whom I have yearly imparted: of thy seeds. He is 
* The list of plants or specimens, here referred to, as named or remarked 


upon, amounts to upwards of two hundred. The authorities relied upon, seem to 
be Tournzrort and PaRKINSON. 
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’ 

willing to make thee some acknowledgment for ‘the trouble of col- 
lecting. I could not think of anything I thought would be more 
acceptable than P. Mrniur’s Dictionary, as it contains the whole 
system of Gardening and Botany. By the assistance of that book, 
and PARKINSON’S, thou will be enabled, by their indexes, to find 
out any plant with a Latin name, that may be mentioned in the 
inclosed catalogue. As I have taken a pretty deal of pains in the 
catalogue, I have the less to write here. 
- By what I can observe of the fine Laurels, No. 102 and 108, or 
Chamerhododendros, their seed seems to be light and chaffy, which 
‘s'the worst sort of seed to send over for keeping; that I don't ex- 
pect we shall ever raise them here, but must depend on plants: so, 
prithee, go at a proper season to the nearest place, and load a pair 
of panniers or baskets, with young -plants, and set some in thy 
garden to take root, and send half a dozen at a time: for this 
seems to me to be the most elegant. tree that has been discovered 
in your province. : 

Indeed, in South Carolina, there is the Magnolia, or great 
Laurel-leafed Tulip Tree, which is an evergreen—grows sixty feet 
high—its leaves.are as large again as yours, and the flowers white, 
of a rose or water-lily figure, but as large as the crown of one’s | 
hat. There is one in England, that flowers every year finely; and 
I have several plants in my garden. : Sy 

Another particular thing I must request, that is, to get a hand- 
ful or two of White Cedar cones, for PHILIP MiILLER;-for, in sepa- 
rating the seeds, by accident he had none of the White Cedar 
cones. i | ae 
But what I admire is, that thou doth not tell me how thou 
would have returns made for the twenty guineas. Thou-loses time 
in making money, and an opportunity to have sent goods freight 
free, per Captain RicuMmonp or Captain SAVAGE. It is surprising to 
me thou did not send the order with the seeds, and leave it to my 
discretion to send thy returns. Now, as goon as thou can, it will 
be near a ‘twelvemonth before thou will see anything for thy 
trouble; and at last be obliged to pay freight, if a strange captain 
—or else not send the goods; so that, be it as it will, thee art like | 
to\be a sufferer by thy own neglect. ) ee ae 
Another thing I would gently touch on, and that is, to be as 
close and compact in the packing the seeds as possible ; for the 
freight and charges come to a great deal. The last cargo came to 
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2£. 12s. 6d. Had thee a thought on this, thee would have packed 
some things closer. To give thee an idea of the charge, I shall 
inclose a freight bill, in which the captain has charged primage to 
every parcel, which is not customary ; but that. depends on an 
agreement’made in the bill of loading. Next cargo, I shall beg 
the assistance of our fr iend Israun PEMBERTON, or JOSEPH BREINT- 
NALL, to make the agreement in the bill of loading for thee. 

If another time thee sends any growing plants, a great many 
may be packed close together in a case two feet square, or two 
feet wide, and three long. As to thy care of the names, it does 
not much signify ; for when I see them EON, or flower, can soon 
distinguish them. 

I hope thee will take these friendly hints in good part, as it is 
intended. I am with much love, 

Thy sincere friend, 
, P. CoLLINson. 


4 


i ee The fine white Lady’s Slippers have not 

flowered. We-have had an unkindly spring, which has kept the 
plants back; but most, if not all, seem alive, except the flowering 
Shrub. I must say, I se saw plants taken up with more judg- 
ment, and come better. But great allowance must be made for 
difference in climaté, soil, and seasons. We want a little more of 
your heat, at this season of the year, for your country plants; and 
yet some sorts grow and thrive as well as in their own country. 
The Marsh Martagon is going to flower very strongly. Pray look 
out for two or three roots of yellow-flowering Lady’ s Slipper: mine 
begins to decline. 
_ I presume thee continues thy resolution for thy intended pro- 
gress through the lower counties to the Capes, and then round the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland home. But if thee thinks thee can do 
better nearer home, then save thyself that trouble. 

Variety of acorns are wanting. I refer thee to my other letters, 
as to other particulars. 

I hope thou have mine, and the things, by our friend Robert 
Gracg, who has taken some pains to make himself master of flux- 
‘ing metals. He will be able to give our: friend WoLLEY some 
satisfaction as to the richness and quality of his ores. I have 
shown them to a knowing man, who has given me his opinion of 


“it, 
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them, as far as he could guess, without lagi ; which at my 
leisure shall communicate. | 

i bein e * Dear Joun, I shall tial now acknowledbe’ the 
receipt of thine by Captain HeapMAN. It contains many:curious - 
remarks and observations in nature, and very pertinently and well 
expressed ; needs no apology for thy natural way of expressing 
thyself; is more acceptable, clear and intelligible than a fine set 
of words and, phrases. I take it very kind at thy hands. The 
variety of matter it contains, affords a great. pleasure to thy loving 
friend, 
P. CoLLINson. 


Our friend Captain Rrcnmonp often talks of thee, and of a fine 
Ivy, or Bay, that grows on a bank going down to the river. Pray 
send me a good specimen or two, in full flower. ae 


~ 


London, August 12, 1787. 
DEAR FRIEND JOHN :— 

I am now to thank thee for thine, by Pay! which contains 
many curious things that deserve my notice and particular re- 
marks; but at this time of year I am so unsettled between the 
town and country, that I have not really time to consider thy last 
two curious letters. For this reason, don’t think I slight them, 
because I am for the present silent about them. I assure thee, 
thou canst not do me a greater pleasure than to entertain me with 
any history of nature. But this I must tell thee, as a friend: I 
am afraid thou takes up too much of thy time to oblige me. Tam 
so much thy friend, that I entreat thee not to let any of ray affairs 
suffer on my account. 

Indeed, when thou art collecting, thou art paid for it. hope 
this year will prove kindly, that we may have a collection of Oaks. 
Send but a few of the White Oak, and Swamp Spanish Oak. ‘I 
believe most thou sent are come up, and thrive finely. We havea 
great quantity of the Cherry up: it is a fine plant. Red Cedar 
comes up very strong; but I don’t yet see the Sassafras. Tulip 
Poplar in great abundance. This, with most other of your country 
seeds, will some come up the first—but more the second year. 
Send no more Tulip Poplar. Some of your Swamp Laurel, or Bay 
[Magnolia glauca, L.], is come up, and thrives well; but we want 
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a great deal more of its-cones: It is a fine plant ; and when ‘the 
wind turns up the silver side of its leaves, it has a pretty effect. 
As to the Bay Laurel, called Ivy [:Kalnia, L.], it is in vain to 
send any of its seed (unless soon as gathered sown in a box of 
mould); for it is'so small and chaffy, it will not keep. I have had 
a great deal from Virginia; but none'grows. ‘There is NO, way 80 
good as plants. .I have safficient for myself; but Lord Parre may 
want some. But a year or two hence may do. I am afraid a like 
fate will attend the seed: of that noble Laurel thou discovered near 
the Blue Mountains.. A cargo of growing plants will be a rarity 
worth accepting. Next time, thou must try what thou canst. do. 

‘First, get a strong cargo of young plants into thy garden. Pray — 
make it thy business this fall; -and when they have stood a year, 
and drawn root, they may with more safety be sent, as.opportunity 
offers. | : | ul 

I received very safe, thy two boxes by Captain Linpsay. - The 
bulbous roots came. all ‘in ‘very good. order; seem singular odd 
plants. I shall give thee Doctor Dit.ENtus’s opinion of them, 
when he.has seen them. I am much obliged to thee for them. 

I have not yet had time to. examine thy map up Schuylkill, and 

all the other curious things in that box; but I shall do. it first 
opportunity. Nothing that-thou sends is lost or forgot with me. 
_ But one thing I must’ tell thee, while I think on it: that T 
admire thou has not given me directions in- what nature thou 
would have the twenty guineas remitted, for the last cargo. Thou 
loses time. Certainly the money, or money’s worth, would be 
very useful to thee. If to draw on; me for it in money will .be 
most-advantageous to thee, do it; for it is entirely equal to mein 
what manner thee art paid. Vv : 

_As Thave been up and down in the country, I could not forget 
my friend Joun; but have collected a variety of seeds ; possibly 
some will be acceptable. They will. have this use, to help thee to 
know our:wild plants. I would: advise thee to sow them all, as 
soon as thou receives:them. | Prepare a fresh bed of good mould ; 
lay it out regular, and sow the seeds in rows, at a foot or more 
‘distant; mark each row with a number, and to that number in thy 
book, write the name. Keep the bed nicely clean from weeds; for 
suffering them to grow is the reason that many small.seeds are 
choked and lost; and-observe never to disturb.a bed till after the 
second spring; for some seeds lie two seasons. I have sent thee 
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two sorts of Pine, the Silesia Pine, and the Great Stone Pine, with 
the large cone. - This grows on the Alps. The seeds are large 
and sweet, and much eaten in Italy. Sow these where they may — 
not be dripped on by any. trees, and where they may have only the 
rising or setting sun. Thé Stone Pine ought to be sown where it 
is to stand, for they are difficult to remove. 

Pray does thou take a trip to the Eastern Shore in the fall? <I 
am glad to hear Cay is arrived. I hope thou has mine per 
Ricumonp. I sent thee a magnifying glass for thy bi and 


_ now send thee ELuis’s book. I am, dear JOHN,. 


Thy sincere friend, 
P. CoLLINSON. 


I hope the cargo by RicuMonp is come safe. Let me know 
what luck. | 

Pray remember to send me-the blossom and fruit’ of the Papaw, 
in a little jar of rum. We never had yet a specimen of this tree 
in flower ; and I want much to see the fruit, which will keep fresh 
in rum. me 4“ * - 

[Here follows a long list.of European seeds sent. ] . 

‘I hope this cargo and that per Captain Ricumonp will show 
thee I am no slothful, forgetful fellow. - 

Pray my love and respects to our friend, JosEPH Bauitvincact, 

Pray send or carry the enclosed letter to Dr. KmARSLEY. 

I have given Lord Perre the Humming-bird’s nest and eggs, so 


pray look out for another. 


London, Sept. 8th, 1737. 
DEAR FRIEND JOHN :— 


I can now only tell thee that I have sent a parcel of seeds, 1 in & 


parcel to your proprietor, THoMAS PENN. 


Dress thyself neatly in thy best habits, and wait on him for 
them ; for I have in a particular manner recommended thee to him. 
I have desired him to show thee the Natural History of South 
Carolina, in eight books, finely coloured to the life; so forget not 
to ask that favour. First inquire his most ee time, and then 
wait on him. 

I hope the goods and box of seeds, ete Captain Lrinpsay, with 
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these now sent, will let thee see I have not been idle this summer. 
Some may be acceptable. What thee does not like, throw away. 

Pray think of the fine new Laurel. We sadly want a specimen 
of it in flower, with its description. iN 

Pray remember, without fail if thou’ll oblige me, to send the 
Papaw fruit, full ripe, sent in a bottle or little jar of rum, and two 
or three specimens of it in flower, with a description of the colour 
of the flower ; for I want to have it engraved and painted. 

Tam three letters: in thy debt, but no leisure yet. I am just 
going out of town for some time, so must bid thee farewell. 

P. CoLurinson. 


Thee will see Doctor DrniENrus’s seeds, by his handwriting. 


London, Dec. 10th, 1737. 
Dear JOHN :— 

A little leisure invites me to peruse thy deversl entertaining 
letters. I shall proceed in order, and begin with thine of Feb. 27th. 

Thy account of the locusts is very curious, and very entertaining 
to me and my friends, and shows that nothing escapes thy notice. 
Their surprising method of darting the sticks iy admirable. Pray - 
watch, as it happens in thy way, what shape they take as soon as 
they’are hatched. _ Pray have they wings, when they creep out of 
the ground ? - Procuré me-one, if thee canst, in their first state of 
coming out of the ground ; and when the back opens, is it a real 
grasshopper ? for I take it, all grasshoppers are locusts. Set me 
right if I am wrong. 

Pin some of each sort.in a box, with a Riniel to each, for I 
have some doubts if they have not three or four different appear- 
ances. First, from the egg, they are a worm or caterpillar; then 
they go into the ground, and change ; when they come out of the 
ground, their back opens, and produces a monstrous large fly ; 
then, I apprehend, they-turn to a grasshopper or locust. | 

As to. that caterpillar that comes in such numbers, we have 
something like it in England. They will eat the oaks and hedges 
bare, but never kill them) which I take to be owing that, as we 
have not the sun’s heat so strong with us, so our vegetation is 
weaker, so the tree by degrees recovers its verdure again; but 
with you, the heat so rarifies the sap or juices in trees, and puts it 
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in such vigorous:action; and for want of young shoots and’ leaves 
to divert it, by growth and perspiration, the vessels burst, or the 
circulation stops for want of vent, that the tree soon dies. 

If thee was to observe, all these caterpillars that spin up like. 
silkworms produce a large moth; and all chrysales that thee finds 
hang ng naked, produce butterflies, or day-flies. 

If thee was to take the cluster of eggs round ‘the twigs, and Heap 
them till time of hatching, and feed them with the leaves of the 
tree they were found on, thee might see the whole process; or, if 
I could have some sent time enough, with an account of what tree 
they were found on, we have people would think it well worth their 
while to hatch them. This would be a pretty amusement for thy 
children. They would soon learn, if a little instructed. 

I have heard frequent accounts of the prodigious flocks of 
pigeons; but thy remarks on the wonderful provision made by our 
all-wise: Creator, for the support of the creation, are well worth 
notice. The balance, kept between the vegetable and the animal 
productions, is really a fine thought, and what I never met with 
before. But it is more remarkable with you, than with us; for you 
have wild animals and mast, in greater plenty than we have. 

I can’t help but being of thy mind, with regard to the rattle- 
snake; for, if creatures were bit by him first, I can’t imagine they 
could be.able to run away. Pray compare notes with Dr. Kzars- 
LEY, who is of the contrary opinion, and supports it very inge- 
niously., I wish it may be thy lot, without harm, to meet with this 
creature, to observe his motions: but I am confirmed of ‘his power. 
over men, in the manner thou mentions, by a very curious friend 
of mine, and a great philosopher, Colonel Byrp, of Virginia,—who 
says, you must not think me fanciful, when.I assure, I have ogled 
a Rattlesnake so vlong; till I have: percived a sickness at my sto- 
mach. 

Now, dear Joun; I have inde ‘some running achive on thy 
curious letter, which containéd so many fine remarks, that -it de- 
served to be: read before the Royal Society; and thee has their 
thanks for it, desiring thee to continue thy observations, and com- 
municate them. Pray make no apology. Thy style is much: be- 
yond what one might expect from a man of thy education. The 
facts are > well described, and very intelligible. : 

I am, with love, thy sincere — 
P. COoLLINSON. 


- = 
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| London, December 14, 1737. 
Drar Frrenp:—: 

I now come to take notice of thine of the 26th of April. We 
are much obliged to thee for thy excursion to Conestogo; but it is 
a pity thee should have double trouble; for laying of pea-straw, 
litter, or ashes, or moss, or straw, thick about the roots of vege- 
tables new planted, will very much secure them against the effects 
of the frosts. 

The Gooseberry thou mentions, must, be a pectepets 

Thy observations on the Locust are curious, (but the sticks are 
much more so.) It shows how indefatigable thee art after truth, 
and the processes of nature. It may be very providential, that 
they spread not over the country everywhere. This is undoubt- 
edly to preserve the balance, that more is not produced than is 
necessary for food, and to propagate the species. 

The book mentioned by Switzurs, I have sent thee, yeas I 
hope is come to hand. 

I have heard of thy house, and thy oreat art and industry in 
building it. It makes me long to-see it, and the builder. 

-I believe I gave thee a hint that the Bays and the Cypress must 
be protected, But I will send more seed; ‘and, if I can, a Cedar 
of Lebanon cone, which is very hardy, ral grows in the midst of 
snow, so will endure your climate; but the cones are rare to get. 

_ I commend thy caution, not to leave thy home but on the most 
necessary occasions, though it was a tempting expedition to go with 
Friend WoLLEY. _ | | 

Thy caution, relating to the Doctor, is very good. ‘As to what 
he may say.of me, I mind it not. I can readily overlook his weak- 
nesses, imputing them more to his: natural disposition, which I 
take to be peevish-and froward, than to his mind; for he has many 
good qualities. 

I despair doing anything from ie seed of the Laurel and Shrub 
Honeysuckle, the seed is so small and chaffy. If there is any 
likelihood of success, it must be from their being immediately, when 
ripe, sown in a box of mould, and so sent nailed up, only leaving 
some holes for circulation of air. 

Thy thought of collecting the bulbous roots, was exceeding kind. 
They came in perfect order; so hope to see their appearance in the 
spring. ‘There is one flower amongst the specimens, w which is a 
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very double white flower, with small leaves something like Colum- 
bine. This we call the small mountain Ranunculus, as it really 
is.* I had it formerly sent me, by Dr. Wirt; but. I should be 
glad of a few roots more. It is a pretty plant, and keeps a long 
while in flower. I hope to send the names of the rest. 

Thy map of Schuylkill, is very prettily done, and very inform- 
ing; for now I-can read and travel at the same time. Lord PETRE 
has seen it, and is much pleased with that and thy journal; for one 
helps to illustrate the other. I intend to communicate it to a 
curious map-maker: it may be of use to him, in laying down that 
part of the River Schuylkill, undescribed. 

Is there any account of the panthers? Do they’attack men, or 
cattle? T'e@see a live one, I presume, is, not very common to Euro- 
-peans. The other curiosities, I have made some remarks on in my 
general observations. I hope nothing has escaped me. 5 

Thy next, in course, is July 6. nN 

I shall first take notice of thy request to buy TourNEForT. I 
have inquired, and there are so many books, or parts, done, as 
come to fifty shillings. The first part may be got, perhaps, second- 
hand ;' but the others, are not yet to be expected. Now I shall be 
so friendly to tell thee, I think this is too much to lay out. Be-. 
sides, now thee has got PARKINSON and Miuumr, I would not have 
thee puzzle thyself with others; for they contain the ancient and 
modern knowledge of Botany. Remember SoLomon’s advice; in 
reading (?) of books, there is no end. 

Far be it from me, that I designed any reflection, or to find 
fault, when I required some information in certain particulars which - 
escaped thee. I full well know thy many avoéations, and hoped 
thee would not take it in that light, to draw an apology from thee, 
that I should overlook them, considering thy affairs. Yes, all this 
I could readily do, and. would have done, if I thought thee had 
taken it in a sense I did not intend. SoI hope, for the future, — 
thee will never take anything in a lessening way, or, as if I ex- 
pected more perfect matters than the nature of things will allow 
of. I only beg to be informed, and thee has ‘done it; and I am 
obliged to thee for it. 

Some Wild Crab seed will be ah! acceptable; but I believe it 


* It is the Anemone thalictroides, L., or “"Thalictrum anemonoides, of MicHAvx. | 
See P. Conzinson’s letter to JoserH BREINTNALL, 1788. 
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will keep. better without the apple; for too much moisture may rot 
them. 

The manner in which the hornets make. thetr nests, is well worth 
knowing. Ours, in England, make a nest as large, but more 
beautifully coloured, and clouded: with light and. dark brown. 
They build in dicllove trees, and hang them up to the upper corner 
of a barn, close to the ridge. 

Dear friend, I am pleased to hear thee has beni in the Jerseys, 
and Kent County,—and that thee h&s discovered the Pitch, or Red 
Pine; which is a sort we want. All sorts of Pines, and Firs, and 
White Cedar, and Spruce, are plants we want. Yet, as they live 
so remote from each other, content thyself with sending one sort a 
year,—unless any sort is near at hand. We expect no unreason- 
able and hard things, and will not have thee exert thyself out of 
reason to serve us. ‘hy accurate observation, and perfect know- 
ledge in the times of gathering these sort of trees, must be. thy 
director in these matters. But though thy excursions are attended 
with difficulties, and great fatigue,—yet, the secret pleasure that 
accrues—and the new discoveries—and the many observations, 
both informing and entertaining, which tend to enrich thy mind 
with natural knowledge, and fill it with exalted ideas of the won- 
derful Hand that made all these things,—must yield thee such a 
secret pleasure as will fully Walpeanny for and counterbalance all 
the other. 

I have some' pretty young plants from the ee cones, which 
is certainly DupLuy’s Hemlock. : 

I hope the Buck-bean is not entirely dead. Pray look next. 
year again. The place it was planted in seems very suitable. It 
bears a curious, elegant flower, and has great virtues. | 

I shall endeavour to supply the Squills and G. Lilies. The 
frosts in your country are surprising. It requires, in a gardener, 
great care and diligence to secure and protect his pieete ree 
these injurious insults of the weather. 

If thee will please to inquire of our worthy and learned friend, 
JAMES Logan, who is well versed in optics, he will tell thee, that — 
there is no making a glass to magnify,.to such a degree as thee 
wants, in such large dimensions as thee requires; for, the larger 
the magnifier the smaller the glass: that instead of taking objects 
altogether, they must be taken in parts.. The greatest discoverers 
in nature have been obliged to this method. | | 
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My friend Loan tells me thee art very dexterous in detecting 
flowers ; which requires, in some of them, both good eyes and good 
glasses to discover their very minute parts. This is a very curious 
study, and full of wonders,—but must take up a great deal'of time — 
to be exact; and isa pretty amusement for those that have it 
hang upon their hands. -But, for thee and me, I think we can’t 
allow it, without prejudice to our other weighty affairs. Yet I 
would not discourage thee, if thy circumstances will permit it. 

Dear friend, thine of the 19th July is beforeme. * .* * * 

It is with great concern I see so many curious, insects spoiled. 
Pray keep the Butterflies by themselves; and then no danger can 
happen. Some of the last are extravagantly fine. The white 
long-tailed Moth is amazing. -Now and. then, when a fine one 
happens in thy way, take him—being always provided with a box 
in thy pocket, when thee walks abroad; for these insects are seen 
accidentally. If thee was.to go on purpose, it is.a query if thee 
finds one. There are some new ones amongst these last, that I 
never saw before; and one that I think is, in all parts, exactly the 
same as here. __ | 

The curious Thorn, thee mentions, I.wish thee was to see in 
flower; for I suspect the owner magnifies its beauties. Get it into 
thy own garden, and see for thyself; and then, if it proves what 
he says, it will be a present worth sending, and-our accepting. . 

JoHN WHITE is now here, and gives thee great commendations. 
I am sorry so fine a collection of Pears is so little regarded: 

I am heartily glad thee has so good a friend as James Logan, 
being a man of great compassion and humanity. He writ to me, 
_ some time agone, in thy behalf,—fearing thee had no consideration 
for thy collections. This, I think, was an instance of his great 
regard for thee. No doubt but he considers thee, for any time 
taken up from thy own affairs, (if thee pursues the study of plants,) _ 
In order, to satisfy his inquiries,—whose surprising genius has — 
enabled him to write very skilful and knowing in this branch of | 
natural history, as, I think I may safely say, in all others. 

‘The Systema Nature is a curious performance, for a young man 
[Linnaus]; but his coining-a set of new names for plants, tends 
but to embarrass and perplex the study of Botany. As to his sys- 
tem, on which they are founded, botanists are not agreed about it. 
Very few like it. Be that as it will, he is certainly a very ingenious 
man, and a great naturalist. As these were not in our mother 
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tongue, was the only reason I did not send them to thee. I hope 
not to be forgetful for.the future. 
I am thy loving friend, 


P. CoLLiInson. © 


London, December 20, 1737. 
Dear FRIEND :— 

I shall now consider the remaining part of thine of July 19. 

The magié lantern is a contrivance to make sport with ignorant 
people. There: is nothing variate in it: so not worth thy 
further inquiry. ; ; 

Thee art still desirous of a magnifier for flowers. Pray make 
this complaint to J. Logan, and try his thoughts. . As thy inquiries 
seem in some measure to be owing to him, and as thee art his pupil, 
(which no man need. be ashamed of,) no doubt but he will furnish 
thee with suitable instruments for that purpose, in order to render 
thy discoveries more perfect—so undoubtedly more to his satisfac- 
tion. 

What I hinted, as to thy cargo coming when I am so much en- 
gaged, is not to have the season altered; but to show thee, that. as 
thee strains a point to serve me, so I strain a point to serve thee. 
Pray pursue the same successful track and method thee has always 
done. But this I tell thee; what I do, I would do for none but 
thee: and yet, by the sequel of thy letter, thee thinks thyself not 
amply rewarded. Pray, friend Jonn, consider twenty-one pounds 
per annum sterling, returned in-goods or money, is a hard case, if 
it will not make near, or quite,-or more than forty pounds,a year, 
your currency. ‘This, I think, will pay for five or six weeks spent 
annually inthy collection, and hiring a man, and other expenses. 
Supposing thee art in expense, in this affair, ten pounds your cur- 
rency per annum—which I don’t think,—why, to have thirty 
pounds, your currency, in circulation in thy affairs, must certainly 
be a fine thing, and sufficient to, content any reasonable person. 
I know thee art a man of more equity than to~desire the sub- 
scribers’ ‘money for little matters; and on the other hand, thee art 
so honest to send the most thee can afford to procure for them ;— 
more, they don’t desire. Then what reason is there for thee to be 
uneasy Pray let me hear no more of it. If thee canst not afford 
to go on with this business, tell us so, and it will be at an end. 
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Now, friend Joun, I shall turn over [7. e., the leaf.on which he 
was writing], and never think of the last-mentioned matter, unless 
thee revives it. 

I wonder thou should be sorry to see such a bundle of white and 
blue Lilacs. That wonder might have soon ceased, by throwing 
them away if you had them already. But as your neighbours of 
Virginia, in particular Colonel Custis at Williamsburgh, who has 
undoubtedly the best collection in that country, desired some, I 
thought possibly you might want them, for I never was over to see. 
However, this shall be a caution, to send nothing but what you 
write for. But dost thee know that there is both blue and purple 
Lilacs? I like thy project of inarching the white and blue toge- 
ther. I have the five colours of the Althea inarched on one 
stock, which looks very pretty when in flower. 

That you have Sloe trees enough, when JAmEs Loaan writ to 
me for some, is very surprising. I see I must venture to send 
‘nothing without orders, for fear you have it already. 

That you have neither Horse nor Spanish Chestnuts, nor French 
Walnuts, is not I see, to be helped; for the last ships go before 
they are ripe, and the first in the spring, when they are rotten. I 
have kept them till near Christmas, and then put them in a box, of 
sand, and yet they are lost: by over wet or over drought. How- 
ever, as thee art a great judge in these matters, prescribe a way, 
and [ will endeavour to follow it. | 

I am glad the Junipers grow. Pray does the English broom 
grow? This may be hardier, and endure your climate better sich 
the Spanish. 

- It is surprising that your winters kill Wood Sage, for it grows 
on our high hills, and never suffers. Plant it in cases, and house 
it, or else cover it well with pea straw at the approach of winter, 
removing it off in mild days, and covering at nights. I hope the 
seed will come this year acceptable, for I think I gathered it 
pretty ripe. 

Dear friend Joun, I have thine of August 12th, which gives me 
both pleasure and pain. I dreaded to go on board to see the 
disaster, and so much labour and pains thrown away by such a 
swarm of pestilent beetles. As we say by a fine old woman, 
“There’s the ruins of a fine face,” so I may say, ‘“There’s the 
ruins of fine flies,’ and such as I never saw before. Pray next 
time divide the precious from the vile; I will send thee boxes 
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enough. Keep the butterflies, or day-flies, by themselves, the 
moths by themselves, and these devouring beetles by themselves, 
but drown them in rum, or heat them in a gentle oven will stop all 
their further progress. Moths are sometimes subject to breed 
insects which will eat up their bodies, but the heat of a very slack 
oven kills all. Butterflies are not liable to these accidents. But 
at the proper time of sending, they may be collected ‘all in one 
box, and desire the captain to set it in any dry place in the cabin; 
for the last, being put in the Lazaretto, under the cabin, narrowly 
escaped all being spoilt by a bag or barrel of salt being put over 
them, which came through the box. Captain SavacE is a won 
derful good-natured obliging man, and can’t prevent the careless- 
ness of his servants. As thee intends to repair that loss, which is 
very obliging, I only just give this hint, that I prefer butterflies 
and moths before beetles ; and reason good, for there is ten times 
the beauty and variety in one as the other. 

I shall now tell thee something which very much pleased me, 
and, will surprise thee. The box of turtle eggs (which was an 
ingenious thought of thine to send), on the day I brought it from 
on board ship, being the 20th of October, I took off the lid, having 
a mind to see the eggs, and on peeping about I saw a little head 
just above ground, and while I was looking, I saw the ground 
move in a place or two more. In short, in the space of three or 
four hours, eight tortoises were hatched. It. was very well worth 
observing, how artfully they disengaged themselves from the shell, 
and then with their fore-feet scratched their eyes open. They 
have had many visiters, such a thing never happening, I dare say, 
in England before. They seem to be all one sort, but thee men- 
tions two. I tried if they would eat, with Lettuce leaves, &c., or 
if they would drink, but they regarded neither. But after they 
had been crawling about three or four days, they buried themselves 
in the earth in the box, where they continue. Early in the spring 
I design to turn them out at Lord Prrru’s, who has large ponds, 
if they are water-turtles. I believe it was providential that this 
box was put in the Lazaretto, for the warmth of the ship supplied 
the sun’s heat, and brought them to perfection. But the luckiness 
of the thing was their hatching the day they were brought home. 
T have specimens dried of four sorts of your American. turtles, but 
these seem different from them all, bythe length of their tail, and 
figure of their shell. As for their not eating, and burying them- 
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selves, in a state of sleep, the air, supplies the vital flame; and as 
chickens are for some time supported by some part of the yolk in 
their stomachs, in order. to sustain them while the remainder of the 
brood is hatching (for if the hen was,to leave her charge to go-and 
provide food for those first hatched, what must become of the 
remaining eggs ?); so I conclude, as these are oviparous, or’ pro- 
duced from eggs, something of the same provision is prepared ‘to 
support them till next spring. If they were to be all the while in 
motion and action, it would not be sufficient, but as they soon 
enter into a dormant state, it may be sufficient to preserve life. I 
could be glad to see a larger one of this sort of land turtle dried, 
to compare with those I have by me. aie 
All the other pretty curiosities were very acceptable. As for 
thy kind offer of squirrel skins, I would be far from rejecting it, if 
it would cost thee nothing ; but to give anything, | am no ways 
free for thee to do it, for I presume it is more matter of curiosity, 
than really better than other skins. The shells, with the likeness 
of large snails, are peculiar to your part of the world, but the 
-small scallop, found on East Jersey, are found at New and Old 
England. But the present is not the less esteemed, because it 
shows the produce of your shores. s 
‘ I am persuaded not one of the red-bellied. turtles is hatched.. I 
should be glad to see one of these dry. pate Panax is a choice 
plant. 
Tam thine, | 
P. COLLINSON. | 


January 27, 1787-8. 
Dear FRIEND:— 

I had the pleasure of. thine from seas IT am ae my 
friends were kind to thee, and that thee found fresh matter of 
éntertainment. I can’t enlarge now, but, to tell thee that all the © 
two boxes of seeds, two boxes of plants, one box specimens, one 
box wasp’s nest, came all safe, and in perfect good order; which 
is very pleasing, and for which I shall make thee some returns, per 
Captain WRIGHT, with all the goods thee mentions—except the. 
sewing silk, which is advanced to two shillings a pound.’ It is 
expected to be cheaper; and unless it is, neither thee nor I shall 
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have any credit in sending it; so I would rather have the remainder 
of thy money ordered in other goods. | 
* * mhiede wae x * * 

I hope to send thee letters to Maryland and* Virginia. I have 
wrote, already, to several of my friends in Virginia. 

| I am, dear friend, 

Thy sincere friend, in haste, . 
P. CoLiinson. 


Lord Prerre has ordered me to give thee two guineas, for thy 
extraordinary trouble about the specimens. 

The Laurels are perfectly fine. That and the White Cedar are 
very acceptable. Thee shall not lose thy reward. 

Dear friend, I must beg the favour of thee to remember what I 
have formerly requested, in behalf of a curious naturalist, who, to 
engage thy memory, sends thee a specimen of his performance. 
He neglected, when in Virginia, to draw the Papaw; and as this is 
a curious plant, in flower and fruit, and not figured by anybody, 
now there is no way to convey to us perfect ideas of this plant, but 
by gathering the blossoms and leaves, and drying them between 
paper; but as the colour and figure of the flower is liable to change, 
then he begs a short description of its colour ; or else, to prevent 
further trouble, if some of the flowers growing on a small twig, 
were put into some rum, one. small twig would be enough; but thee 
may put several loose flowers in the jar of spirits, and then a 
couple of fruit, full ripe; and if it was not too remote, a couple 
half ripe,—for I am informed they grow in couples. 

Tt is observable, that spirits do very little alter the colour of 
fruits. If they do before thee sends it, pray give a little descrip- 
tion of its colour. Now, by these helps, my ingenious friend will 
be able to delineate the plant and fruit: and if thee will further 
assist him in the height of its growth, and the size of its stem, and 
what soil and place is most natural to it,—we shall be all much 
obliged to thee. Pray fail not, and thee will oblige thine, 

| | P. CoLLINSON. , 

If it has any virtues, pray mention them. vs 
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: | [Not dated.*] 
FRIEND JOHN :— 

I now come to take notice of thy journal. I wish thee had been 
more particular; but possibly time did not admit. It was very 


* The following extracts are from a letter of P. Conzinson to JosepH BREInT- 
NALL, Merchant, Philadelphia; a copy of which was politely furnished to the 
editor, by Epwarp D. Ineranam, Esq. The date is not fully given in the oniginals 
but it is endorsed—“ Received April 26, 1738.” 


London, January 31; [1738.] — 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— 

I have several of thy obliging favours. * * * * Thy Snake-root—so 
called from thy first importing it, is a Sanicle [Sanicula Canadensis, L.], having 
‘all the characteristics belonging to that class: but I believe it is not mentioned 
in MrttER, because not known when he wrote that book. Thee has many thanks 
from the Royal Society, for thy account of the Aurora Borealis, as mentioned in 
thine of November 24. ; 

It gives me great pleasure to hear of that gerierous proposal of your pro- 
prietor, to give you a lot for a Library House; who, in great gratitude, you should 
choose President of your Society, which may encourage him further. All thy 
observations and schemes relating to it, are an instance of thy zeal for promoting 
the good of mankind, and deserves the greatest commendation from all that are 
well-wishers to so noble and useful a design. Your worthy proprietor may be 
truly said to be a father to his people, when he has the public weal so much at 
heart. I hope ways and means will be found to carry on that laudable work; 
put, really, I cannot flatter thee with hopes of benefactions from hence. The 
love of money is too prevalent, and we have too few generous, public- spirited 
men, considering our numbers: however, I shall not fail to impart your design to 
some likely persons. If I have any success in my solicitations, the Company will 
be sure to hear from me.* 

I am, with much respect, thy sincere friend, 
P. CoLLinson. 


P.S. I have here inclosed the Company’s account, which I hope thee will 
find right. 

The pretty white Ranunculus [Anemone thalictroides, L.], that Dr. Wars atti 
me, some time agone, is a neat, delicate, double flower; but I never knew before, 
it was a Snake-root. It is described by the celebrated PLuKENET, who has most 
of your country plants. He names bers Rantinennis nemorosus, Aquilegice joe: 
Virginianus, Asphodeli radice.”’ 

Virginia Wood Ranunculus, with Columbine leaves, and an Asphodel or 
Kingspear Root. : 

* * * * x oa * x * 


We had, last December 5th, a very remarkable and uncommon bloody Aurora 


a P. Continson not only rendered important aid in establishing the Philadelphia 
Library, but he was, for many years, the faithful agent of the Company, in making 
their purchases in London; and was at all times, a zealous friend and generous 


benefactor. 
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agreeablé to me, to hear that my friends were kind to thee. I 
shall not fail to acknowledge it. But I should have been glad to 
have had thy particular observations on them and their families, 
and their dwellings, and their tastes in life; but this is exacting too. 
much from a man of thy active genius, so pray think no more 
about it. 

I am concerned Roperr Govur is dead; but I think his son or 
his family, are in being. Iwish thee had gone and seen the cliff 
from whence the angular stones were taken, which are so curiously 
formed in squares, that far exceed the lapidary’s art. No doubt 
but some belonging to him could have shown it thee: but as this 
is matter of curiosity, and guy proposed for ae sake, another time 
may do as well. 

I am sorry our brother Cnayron was, not so home. It was, no 
doubt, a great disappointment, that you could not coe your 
budgets and compare notes. 

I am informed my friend Custis is @ very curious man: pray 
what didst thee see new in his garden? But I am told Colonel Byrp 
has the best garden in Virginia, and.a pretty green-house, well 
furnished with Orange trees. I knew him well whemin England; 
and. he. was blecrsad a very polite, ingenious man. As for my 
friend IsHam, who I am also personally known to, I did not doubt 
his. civility | Me: thee. \ I only wish to have been there, and shared it 
‘with thee. 

Thee does not mention any animals - in this ysuer, and vel I 
don’t suppose the country destitute. Pray has thee observed two 
sorts of Fallow or small Deer,—whose principal distinction, I 
think, lies in ‘their horns? There is, besides, the smaller Elk, or 
Stag; a pair of them I saw lately, with a pair of Buffaloes that was 
brought to England. But then there is the ars Elk, or Moose, 
which I think frequents more to the northward. 

Pray what height and bulk were those fine Bide an three 
leaves, that thee discovered in the Great Vale? But, as’ to plants, 
I shall make my remarks when I return them named. 

Thy. map was very informing, and gave a: pretty idea. of thy 


borealis, which was seen all over Europe. Pray does thee remember if it ex- 
tended to your parts? Fi . 
Inclosed in the Library books, &e. ., is a face-glass. I was at a loss what 
size would be most suitable. This is a middle size, and, I think, sufficient for the 
purpose thou mentions. It cost six shillings. } 


o 
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‘journey. Pray what inhabitants didst thee find in the Great Vale, 
—whether Indians or English? 

As this journey has proved very fatiguing vir troublesome to 
thee, I can’t advise another, if it is possible i gratify thy corre- 
spondents without it. 

It was very curious of thee, to collect the two noble chr yidliall 
We wait with impatience their new birth. I wish the heat of our 
climate may be able to perfect them; for the ring of eggs that thee 
collected from the Apple trees, hatched the very next day I had 
them from on board, it being very warm weather: but, in a day or 
two, it changed to very cold, for the season; and I am afraid has ~ 
killed them all, notwithstanding they were kept in the house, and 
fed with the young leaves and blossoms of Apple tree. If ever 
thee meets with any more, I will keep the ring of eggs in a cold 
place till May, and then I don’t doubt but to raise them, and carry 
them through their changes; which will be a great curiosity, and 
is frequently done here, by those that- would raise a quan of 
rare and scarce flies. 

The two muscle shells are great curiosities, and what I never 
saw before; but I appr chend, with you as » well as with us, there is 
a great variety of fresh-water and land shells—small and great. 
But these require eyes like thine and mine to find them out. If 
thee happens on such another wasp’s nest, that the ae de- 
stroyed in the bush, pray think of me. 

xk * xk xk xk *K enya aa ae00ks ae 

I have inclosed, in my friend T. PENN’s parcel, two cones, and 
some seed of the Stone Pine. Please go to him for them. 

IT am, my good friend, thine, very truly, 

P. CoLLINSON. 

One thing I forgot to mention before, and what very much sur- 
prises me, to find thee, who art a philosopher, prouder than I am. 
My cap, it is true, had a small hole or two on the border; but the 
lining was new. ‘Instead of giving it away, I wish thee had sent 
it me back again. It would have served me two or three years, to 
have worn in the country, in rainy weather. _ 
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London, nail, 6, 17388. 
Dear FRIEND JOHN :— ; 

‘The first thing I Ifave to desire of thee, is to send three or four 
or six specimens of the Sweet Gum, in blossom. This being a very 
extraordinary plant, some curious botanists in Holland beg this 
_ favour, in order to settle its botanical character. I desire speci- 


mens of these others—two or three of a sort ;—Black Gum, and 


Black Haw,—these we desire in blossom, and in fruit and leaf, as 


it happens; Sugar Birch, Black Thorn, and sorts of White Thorn, 


in blossom and fruit. I have received three sorts of Jaceas from 
Doctor Wrrr. He distinguishes them by Harly Jacea, Elegant 
Jacea, and Gigantic Jacea. I wish thee could find them out, to 
send specimens of them,—as they grow in your country. 

Pray look out for a plant or two of White Cedar; for I am afraid 
that last sent me will go off, though it has a clod of ‘its own, earth 
about it. The smell of the leaves, a little dried, smells like to cin- 
namon. It isa fine plant. If mine stands, it will be the only one 
in England; though I have hopes to raise it from seed, this year. 
Set half a dozen young plants in a box, and let them stand a year 
or two, to strike root, before they are sent. = | 

Renew hy collecting of acorns; and if thee can, send specimens 
to each which is a great curiosity. Get. what Siete berries 
thee can: and send as many Red Cedar berries, in a little box by 
themselves, as thee can afford for half a guinea,—being for a par- 
ticular person; and send some more, what thee can, for thy three 
correspondents. Send more Sugar Maple seed, and Rose Laurel 
cones: and send a specimen or two of the Bpliined Rose, and the 
Marsh Rose. Try what thee canst do to send us some cones of the 
Long-cone White Pine. It is a very remarkable Pine,—having 
five leaves in a sheath; and the other, from Jersey, has but twe 
leaves. I have great hopes most of the plants will grow. They 
promise well; but I shall defer giving thee an account, till next 
opportunity. . 

The Terrapins came very safe and well : bai I have lost all the 
young ones from the eggs, which were fifteen, which is 'a great loss. 
If I ever have any more, I will take another method with them. 
But the curiosity was great, and admired by many; and it was 
very lucky that the first peeped its head out. of the earth, the very 
day I brought the box from on board—which I think was the 21st 
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October. If I had sent them then directly into the country, I 
had saved them; but I thought keeping them in town, I could | 
better secure them from the ‘cold, and so I lost them all, which I 

was sorry for; being, I am persuaded, the first that ever hatehed 
in England. But I take it, the warmth of the ship contributed. 
much to it, and supplied the want of your sun’s heat. 

The Terrapins I gave to Lord Purre; and, he thanks thee for 
them. ; 
Doctor DInLEntvs thanks thee for the sects and specimens. 
Thy obseryation on your Pines is remarkable. The Stone Pine, 
and the Long-coned Pine, don’t ae like yours; but I think all 

the rest do. 

Thee has obliged me much, with so fine a collection of Wasps, | 
with their natural history, which is very entertaining and surpris- 
ing: in particular the clay nests—their fabrication, and their pro- 
vision for their young, with all the rest, are evidences of the 
unlimited power and wisdom of the Great Author of all things. 
But that these creatures—which are a common pest to mankind— _— 
should have such wonderful instincts bestowed on them, for securing 
themselves and their species, exceeds our comprehension, but raises | 
our admiration. It may serve to abate our pride and conceit, when 
we see so much bestowed on these lower classes of being, which is 
not unworthy of our notice: and it is owing to thy indefatigable 
industry, that these things are brought to light. Great is thy 
pleasure, that at the same time thee art obliging thy friend, thee 
art improving thyself in the knowledge of nature. 

Pray look out sharp, next year, and be beforehand with that 
saucy Raccoon,—that I may sce that pretty nest, built in the bush; 
and send the Wasp, and a better specimen of the clay Wasp; for 
the last wanted its head. Such a variety of these creatures must 
be very troublesome. We have but one, and that is bad enough, 
that: builds its nest in dry banks; two sorts of Bees—the Honey 
Bee, and a large Humming Bee that builds in dry banks; and one 
sort of Hornet; and three sorts of Ants. But I am like to intro- 
duce a fourth; for I found in the earth that the plants came in, the 
outer husk of a chestnut, and in it a colony of very small Ants. 
These I have carried into the country, to see how they will thrive 
im our climate. 

Thee will continue thy observation on the Yellow Wasp. No. 1 
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and No. 2 may deserve thy notice; for I find their building, and 
increase, is unknown to thee. . 

If another insect, with those surprising long hairs, or horns, 
happens i in thy way, pray secure it; for it is very extraordinary 4 In 
its kind. The beautiful Sea Fly is a great beauty—could its wings 
be displayed. Pray never go without a box, and pins, in thy 
pocket.—The insect with what thee yesteems a long horn, is no 
other than a proboscis, which he uses to suck out the sweets of 
flowers; for he has two small horns on each side. 

‘Tam glad thee met with. such civil treatment in thy expedition 
‘through the Hastern Shore; and that thee hit such variety of 
plants. na! 

I am sorry thee missed some daplinid that thee observed. I wish 
thee had collected specimens of that Pertploca, and that other 
with horned poppy leaves, and the Hypericon, and the Long-leafed 
Large-coné Pine, and a different Swamp Oak. Pray never fail get- 
ting specimens, if thee canst not get plants, or ‘seeds. Provide two 
flat boards—the size of the paper thee intends for the specimens: 
between these, put thy paper, and specimens in it, and tie them 
fast.. Thus, these may be carried any ways, as it suits thy con- 
venience ; and with safety, too. 

I cai Yt conceive what your Black Thorn is: pray send a spe- 
cimen. We have but one sort,—which is the one that bears sloes; 
and but one sort’ of White Thorn. But I am surprised at ilieie 
size, with you. . I question if ever I saw one above the size of the 
small of a common-sized leg; and that but rare; for they are so 
useful in making fences, that they are rarely aitffered to grow of 
any size. 

‘The Great Laurel, or Satweamedudendeds plants, promise 
well; which gives me great joy. Iam extremely eee to thee 
for them: and am, with love and respect, 

Thy assured friend, 
P. CoLuinson. 


a 


Pip ing 2, 1738. 
Dear FRIEND :— 


I have sent thee, in a little j jar, some of our Dens Cand.’ There 
are white and red flowers. This is in return for those with — 


* 


a 
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yellow flowers thee sent me, though they did not flower this Bhs 
If thee meets with any more, pray get them. 

It is a great advantage, to send plants with a sod of earth about 
them; for, many times there comes up odd plants—as it has hap- 
pened this year; for in the sods of Herb Twopence,* is come up 
two sorts of vegetables, the one I don’t know, but one appears to 
be a sort of Hepatica, ie ours, but-that the stalks of yours 
are very: hoary, and not naked, as the footstalks of the leaves of 
ours are. * . 

I also al thee one of our Humming Bees, from the arsed 
makes. These reside in dry banks; but whether they make combs, 
as othérs do, I doubt,—for this year I caught one in March, and 
whilst I looked on it, I perceived from round the neck a great 
many young ones creep out. Now, the combs I take to be reposi- 
tories, both for food and to lay their eggs in; but, the way that 
these breed, and nurse their young up by the heat of their bodies, 
I take it there is no need of repositories for their young. Our 
Black Beetles, breed theirs the same way. | 

The jar I have tied in a’ parcel, with my letter, and one from 
Doctor DinLenrus, and directed to our worthy friend Jamus 
Logan, for thee. 

Pray, next year, look out for the flower of the Sweet Cann, Gama 
the Papaw. Send a few in a little bottle or phial of spirits; and 
send some dried, in paper. Our friend Linnavus, wants them 
much, as thee will see by Doctor Gronovius’s letter, that I have 
sent to J. Logan. Pray desire him to show.it thee. 

| Pray my love to JosePpH BREINTNALL. — , 

F am thine,. ~2. eal 
P. CouLINSON, 


‘Pray describe the colours of the flowers of the Phsiiy and the 
Sweet Gum ; for they may fade so in paper, and change so in spirits, 
that we may be at a loss to discern them; and send the seasons of 
their flowering—and send two or three of the fairest Gum burs thee. 
can get. Pray forget not a specimen of the Black Gum, in flower and 
leaf; for we are at a loss to know what it is; and a specimen of 
Black Haw 3 4 lil Si abel L.], in flower and leaf,—for 
this we know not. | . | | 


¥ Lysimachia, “‘Herb Twopence,”’ is one of the common English names of L. 
Nummularia, L. ; . 
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JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 
May, 1738. 

I am exceedingly pleased with « deny long letters, as thee calls 
them; but I wish they had been as long again. I shall make my 
dbrritions on them, as follows: | 

December the 10th.—I am. ‘nee Mea in reading the con- 
tents of this letter,—wherein thee owledges thy satisfaction of 
my remarks on the Locustsy Caterpillars, Pigeons, and Snakes. I 
am very thankful to thee, and the Royal Society, for taking so 
much notice of my poor performances. It is a great encourage- 
ment for me to continue my observations of natural phenomena. 
If I see any Locusts this year, I shall: be very particular in my re- 
marks; as also the Papaw, to gratify thy curious friend, who, thee 
says, will send me a oeen of his per ‘formances ; ; which will oh 
very acceptable. 

December the AAth. aitye am 1 glad my map ae Schill te 
thee and Lord Prrre. i 

The Panthers have not seized any of our panaib! that I have 
heard; but many have been sadly frightened with them. They 
have pursued several men, both on horseback and foot. Many 
have shot them down, and ethers have escaped by running away. 
But I believe, as a Panther doth not much fear a single man, so 
he hath no great desire to seize him; for if he had, running from 
him would be a poor means to escape such a iim bles strong crea- 
ture,—which will leap above twenty feet at one leap. * = 

* I take thy advice about books very kindly,—although I love 
denis such dearly: and I believe, if Sonomon had loved women 
less, and books more, he would have been a wiser and ae man | 
edi he was. 

In thy letter of December the 20th, thee supposes me to spend 
five or six weeks in collections for you,.and that ten pounds will - 
defray all my annual expenses: but I assure thee, I spend‘more 
than twice that time, annually; and ten‘ pounds will not, at a 
moderate expense, defray my charges abroad—beside my neglect 
of business at home, in fallowing, harvest, and seed time. 

Indeed, I was more than two weeks’ time in gathering the small 
acorns of the Willow-leafed Oak, which are very scarce, and fall- 
ing with the leaves,—so that daily I had to rake up the leaves and 
shake the acorns out, before they were devoured by the squirrels 
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and: hogs; and I reckoned it good luck if I could gather twenty 
under one tree—and hardly one in twenty bore any. Yet I don’t 
begrudge my labour; but would do anything reasonable to serve 
you. But by the sequel of thy letter, you-are not pens tie of the 
fourth part of the pains L take to oblige you. 

Thee scems to be: surprised that I should write that we hve 
Sloe Trees, enough—and Jamus Logan wrote ‘to thee for: some.’ 
But, my good friend, I assure thee, I assert nothing to thee but 
what is real fact. The first observed of Sloe Trees, was ata 
plantation, whose owner came two years into this country before a 
house was built in Philadelphia. I brought some from there, when 
I settled on my plantation. - I saw anotlite tree, near Philadelphia, 
as thick as my thigh; and, last year, I showed Jamus Logan Eng- 
lish Thorns, Bullaces, and Sloes, growing in a hedge which he 
rides close, by, from | ik Jouse to town, which I believe hath been 
planted twenty years: many others grow in several distant 
places in the country, but are liable to be bit with the same insects 
as the rest of our stone fruits, except Peaches and Cherries ; and 
are incr readed by plenty of suckers. ‘. . . eo 

Now, ‘my. kind and generous friend, I shall return thee my 
hearty thanks for thy care and pains which thee hath taken, and 
the many good offices thee hath done for me; and further, if thee 
finds any expressions in my letter a little out of the way, thee will 
not take it in the wrong sense. I assure thee, I bear thee a great 
_ deal of good-will; or if thee thinks I am too short and imperfect in 
explaining any subject, which I give thee any acceunt of, pray let 
me know, and I will satisfy thee according to the best of me know- 
ledge ; for I love plain Hoang. leas 


at 


[December, 1738.) | 
Dear Frrenp:— 

‘I have performed my journey through Maryland and Virginia, 
as far as Williamsburgh, so up James River to the mountains, so 
over and between. the mountains, in many very crooked turnings 
and windings,in which, accor ding to the nearest computation I 
can make, betwixt my setting out and returning home, I travelled 
1100 miles in five weeks’ time; haying rested but one day in all 
that time, and that was at Williimsbargh. I happened to go in the — 


2 
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ent time for gathering of seeds—the autumnal—both in Maryland 
and Virginia ; and the exceeding mild fall favoured the opportunity 


_ upon and between the mountains, whereby I gathered abundance 
~ of kinds of seeds in perfection, which have not ripened for several 


ee because of the early frosts, which came,a month or six weeks 
r than they did this year. Indeed, beyond the mountains in 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, there is a great variety, that I saw 5 
and the inhabitants say, the ground ig covered with delicate beau- 
tiful flowers in the spring, which are not. to be found after hot 
weather comes on. When I first began to find many curious seeds, 
J wrapped them up) in paper separately, and put them in my 
eather bags; but in riding, and shaking, they fretted the paper, 
1d mixed together. So, afterwards, I gathered all together, as I 
found: them,—which I send to you all mixed ; and as they are most 
of them perennial, I suppose they willddo well enough sown toge- 
thers a a 
I sent, by friend. THomas Bonn, a box of turtle eggs, and 
Several roots packed up carefully; but the captain was so long be- 


~ fore ae after he talked of sailing within two or three days, 
a 


that Iam afraid they were damnified. I sent a box of insects, and 
a jar of Papaw flowers and fruit, which I hope are,come safe to 
hand. This hath been but a scarce year for several kinds of forest 
seeds, so ‘could not procure several which thee sent for; but I have 
made if up, in a great variety of seeds of curious plants which 
grow between and upon the mountains. Next year, there may be 
more plenty of several kinds which you want; so please to let me 
ee what sort will be acceptable: and if you please to order me 
o New England, next fall, I’ am not much against it,—having 
alth and prosperity also. I should be glad to have letters of re- 
eee to thy friends there. 

I received thy letter of July the 10th, with the names of the 
plants I sent last year, with the seeds and Tulip roots; all which 
I am obliged to thee for. I wish there may be some, differing 
from what we have already; for we have a great variety obtained 
from the breeders, which we have had these many years. The 
Red Lily seldom teadneen above one flower upon a stalk. This 
year the Medlar bore, which thee sent me for the Neapolitan,— 
but I believe it is the English kind. However, one of our Persim- 
mons is worth a dozen of them» for goodness in eating, and as big. 


But we have great variety of them; some are ripe in the middle of 


* 


yet many ‘of our country people are so greedy of them, that the 


- most of what I could find about where I live, and for hie miles pe 


- a 
ie 


= 
September, others not till Christmas. They : are edtemely . 
agreeable to eat until they are thorough ripe and will fall with # 


shaking the tree: then their pulp is deli¢ious. But their skin, which | 
is as thin as the finest paper, stillimetains. an astringent bitterness : . 
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swallow down skin, pulp, and seeds, all together. #1 admire the: 
are not cultivated with great care in Europe, instead of many other 
kinds of fruit which are much inferior in goodness. They —_ 
an excellent liquor, or wine, for pleasant: drinking, ear tet “9 
Our friend, Isnam RanpoLpH, (a generous, good-natitred eat 
tleman, and well respected by most who sigpensnied with. bits) 
hath agreed with me to have a correspondence together; but an’ 
tell well which way to carry it on—whether back of the mou : 
tains, by the way of Shenandoah, or below the mountains weean’t 
yet tell. ia 9 by hap. 
I think to be diligent in my observation on “the ale of ‘our * 
Sweet Gum, to gratify thee and thy curious friends... It. seems wd 
strange that some accurate botanist hath ndbeirendy taken notice 
of it; but I suppose the difficulty of procuring the flow ath 
been some reason of the neglect,—for the tree generally yweth 
straight and tall, and seldom bears seed before the tree is forty or 
fifty feet high. 
When I was down in Virginia, my wife sent a box of Allspice 
berries, which I had with some expense of time collect being 


distance. 

I' obtained a sight of the ‘copy of Doctor Wicca ’s ie 
which thee sent to Jamus LOGAN , Just before I sat-out for Maryland, 
which a gentleman had copied beforé Loaan sent it billable 
was soon after he received it. If I can any ways, without much 
loss of time, oblige Linnaus or GRonovrug) at thine or thei ‘Te- 
quest, I am willing to do it. I perceive they are niet n- 
genious botanists. « 

I have put several, Sweet Gum burs in the box of seedag - 


) 


so 


ele 1739: 


Frrenp Peter Continson :— ; 
I have’ received thy kind letters by Wrreut, which were very 
_ acceptable,—as also the cash, which came in the very nick of time, 


* 


* 


* 


o ' : a ‘ e & 7 
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when I wanted to pay the mortgage interest. It was help in time 
of need, and a demonstration of thy regard for my welfare, and 
readiness to ablige’ me, which lays me under an obligation to watch, 
and improve all opportunities 1 el I ean gratify thee. : 
~ ey could get nothing of what thee mentioned thee sent by Captain “i 
_ BRAM, but a letter'by the post, and the print of the Magnolia, 
which Jamus Docan thought had been sent for him. I went to 
our: roprietor, and to Captain Bruna, to inquire for the box of 
*- seeds,thee mentioned, but they affirmed they knew nothing of such 
Oy cue © aaa 3 | i 


. * wa. 4 a ? il * 
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ee ¥ fF | i . London, January 26, 1738-9. 
_ . Fateyp Jony :— er ae | 
* . «<I am much ser a, thy good wife, for her kind letter in thy . 
: “absence ; ‘and next I must tell thee, I was pleased with thine,—to 
hear @fithy safe return from thy Virginia expedition ; but am very 
angr ‘ith that sorry man AsHToN, for not taking in thy cargo of 
seeds. He was under obligations to me. I did not treat him so; 
but trusted him five pounds’ worth of goods, but was three or four 
years getting it; nay, had it not been for C#arnes Reap, de- 
ceased, who got the money, I much question if he would have 
had honesty or honour enough to- have paid it, to this day; for 
luring the time he owed me the Tim came to England, and 


- promised to pay me. I thought him to be a man of honour; but, 
: ee slunk away and never paid me,—and after that, gave 
CHARLES RuaD much trouble to get it, and paid no interest; so I 
was a loser,—for I sold the goods for ready money, and because 
ell shorti*tep it his note; and thus he has served me for my 
ty. I shall remember him. .- . ” os i 
Lam, at present, greatly hurried in business; so must be very 
10rt, and only tell that I have sent thee a box of seeds, under 
ver. to Tuomas: PENN, your proprietor, for I was willing to take 
vdvantage of the first ship, because the season slips away for 


There is a small packet For Doctor Wirt. Pray, somehow. or 
other, convey it to him. ‘Some fine Melon seed for Tuomas PENN; 
some Burgundy Trefoil [Medicago sativa, L., or Lucerne], for J. 


:. «+ a 
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is 


: “ost <* 


Me * 
. 
_ . . 


* 
al 


Logan ; and pray, where there is sufficient, let him have a share of 


the other seeds. oe) Fo ae ¥ 


phenomenon in nature—that 
should be so like an animal: for, vita these are green, and pretty 
near full grown, gather one and pin it artfully om thy neckeloth, 


and there is not one in 4 great many will distinguish ity from a 


smooth green caterpillar. Beside this pretty curiosity, this class 
of plants are of great service in hot, dry countries, for green fodder 
for their milk-cattle, in the summer months. Please to impart this 


to friend Logan, with some seed of each. » 


I have before said sufficient of the Burgundy Trefoil. Pipes 


that sent in the autumn should not be perfectly ripe, I have sent 


and Motiioaithes will much oblige thy sincere friend, 


some more. Doctor DinLENrUs is of a strong opinion that it will 
prove the best, most prodtctive of herbage, and durable, of any 
grass. It requires some care, at first setting out: soletit be sown. 
carefully in your gardens, in order to raise seed for greater ae 
abroad. 

Please to ask friend Logan to let thee peruse the Philosophical 
Transactions, that I send him by Captain Wricut. In them, thee 
will find a Dissertation on the Deer and Moose: of your Continent.: 


We have but an imperfect idea “of your male,‘ or buck, of- your ~ 


Fallow Deer,—as thee will perceive by the print, or figures “an-_ 
nexed. I could be glad. to have the scalp of one of your bucks, 
with its horns, full grown, on it. Perhaps this may be attainable 
by thy own procurement, or some of thy friends: and if thee canst 
inform us further, or better, in relation.to those animals—the Deer 


P. CoLLINSoN. — 


Pray remember, for friend CATESBY, flowers of the Papaw.. He 
will thank thee very kindly for the fruit; and come they either 
dry, or in spirits, they will lose their colour: so pray describe it 
as well as thee can, that he may be qualified to paint it; and what 
colour is the fruit, when ripe, and its time of flowering, and time 
when the fruit is ripe. ; f 

Possibly some of! your Indian traders may procure a Deer, or 
Stag’s scalp, with the horns on. . 


The Scorpioides [Seorpiu J riba, 7 is a surprising 
the seed, or fruit, or pod. of a plant * 


- 
* 


) 
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- ; A London, February 1, 1738-9. 
DEAR FRIEND :— \ a % wy 


I forgot in my former, to give thee some account of ‘the success 
of the turtle eggs. {Galilee thee and for me, the captain set. 
the box in the forecastle of the ship, where it was cold and wet; 

and notwithstanding thy care in pitching part of it, some water bs 
to it, and the earth being cold, chilled the eggs; and I am afraid 
the box was tumbled up and down, which might bruise the CLES ; 

and I think the eggs were put in too large a quantity of heavy 
earth. I carried them in the mould, and set'them in a warm bake- 
house, where they bake constantly every day; but yet not one 


e,” came to good. Now, before, they were packed in light dry mould, 


in a smaller box and less earth, and: set under the cabin, which is’ 
a very close; warm place,—and by that genial heat, whieh pene- 
trated easily through the earth, supplied the place of the sun, and ~ 
Bored them on to maturity. 

But though our success was indifferent in one,—the aba state 
of the plants that came in the mould, made ample amends... I take 
them very kindly at thy hands. I shall soon expect their appear- 
ance. I have little to wish, but for Dens Canis with the yellow 
flower. I hope those thou sent, will flower this year; though I 
suspect it, for I think they are not strong enough. 

_ The box of insects came in perfect good order—are extremely 
fine, and a great variety, and nicely cured and displayed. I desire 
thy acceptance of a piece of Sagathy, in acknowledgment for them. 
_ It was very lucky to find the chrysalis of that noble fine Moth. 
x x x x x “ ieee xk xk 
Tom. much in a hurry; so cannot but add, I am thy real friend, 
P. CoLLINSON. 


I dare not look into thy letters, for I know there are’ many 
things that require my notice; but I can’t yet do it. 

I sent some Ginseng roots to China. If they.sell well, a good 
profitable trade may be carried on. In the mean time, sow the 
seed, and raise a stock to furnish my friend, when he returns. I 
intend the benefit for thyself. Keep that a secret, and raise what 
thee canst; for I have an opinion it will turn to account, if my fans 
manages it rightly. 
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| “i London, February 7, 1738-9. 

Duar’ Frrenp Jonn:—» 3 | 

Notwithstanding thy cargo of seeds is’ not arrived, yet, as I 
know thy probity, and thé service a remittance may be to thee, 
and as such.another opportunity may not.offer this year, to send 
halfpence—because there is some difficulty attends it, unless the 
captain is in our interest; for this reason, our right trusty and 
well-beloved Captain Wrieut has procured for thee ten pounds’ 
worth of halfpence: for which I this day took his receipt, and paid 
him the money for them. .1 wish them, safe to thy hands, and am 


thy real friend, 
P. CoLLINSON. 


London, February 7, 1738-9... 
Captain EpwarD WRIGHT :-— 

Pray deliver to Joun Bartram’s own hand, ten pounds’ worth 
of halfpence, for which I have your-receipt ; and my friend JoHN’s 
receipt shall be a sufficient discharge for so doing. I am your sin- 
cere friend, . 


iat 


P. CoLLINSON. - 
or We 
Captain Wricut has also a brown paper parcel for thee. x, 

Pray remember seed of the Red Cedar, for a friend of Lord 
Perr, for which thou shall be paid thy price, separately—a bushel 
or two: and a large quantity small cones of Swamp Laurel, or 
White Tulip Tree [Magnolia glauca, L.]. | wilt 

I hope thy box of seeds, from your proprietor, has come safe to 
hand. | $ 

I long for next ship, to hear of thy Virginia expedition. 

I fancy, now thee hag made what discoveries thee for the pre- 
sent intends, thee will lie still, and let thy correspondent reap the 
benefit of them; for I know, in rambling to and fro, not many 
seeds can be gathered, or at least, but a few sorts. But, when thee 
knows where to go for a particular plant, and the season of its 
ripening seed is a certainty, it is much securer than going on dis- 
coveries. However, thee will hear more by next ship. 

- Friend Joun, pray call at J. Logan’s. I have sent thee a print 


4 
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of the great Magnolia; and with it, thee will see a Catalogue of 
our American plants. 


London, February 24, 1738-9, 
» _ Pensylvania Coffee-House. 
FRIEND JOHN :-— 

To-morrow Captain Wricut sails: so that I have only time to 
acquaint thee that no ship is yet arrived, that makes me in pain 
for the cargo of seeds, for this year. He has been so good to pro- 
cure for thy use, ten pounds’ worth of halfpence. I paid him 4s. 
6d. for procuring and carrying on board. He has also a piece of 
Sagathy, for thy own wear.” | 

Captain BREAM is not yet got clear off the Channel. He has 
been stayed some weeks, so that WRIGHT may have a chance of 
getting as soon as him. I think I never remember the like. We 
have had southwest winds, with very short intervals of east-north- 
east, which was so variable, that no ship has got clear of the 
Channel since the 13th December. Some ships have hada terrible 
time on’t, lying so long in the Downs. This wind has brought us 
exceeding temperate weather. Our Almond trees were in blossom 

_ by the latter end of January, and all vegetables in proportion. No 

_ _ frost since the 5th of January, and but very slight ones before. 
i. I have writ by Captain Bream, and sent a box of seeds under 

over to THomas PENN; and a parcel to J. Logan, per WRIGHT. 

But the principal reason-of my writing now is, to desire thee to 
procure what plants thee canst of Ginseng, and plant in thy gar- 
den, and raise what thee canst from seed. I am well assured it 
will prove a very profitable commodity to China, who value it 
above anything. | 
I have compared yours with the Chinese, and find them in all 
respects the same. Your proprietor was so kind to send me a con- 
siderable parcel, and I have trusted a particular friend with it, to 
carry to China, to see how they approve>of it, and to find what 
price it bears; but my friend is under promise not to discover that 
it is American, for if they know that, they are so fanciful, it may 
not be so good as their own.* | 

* “Fanciful” as the Chinese are, their prejudices on this head were not so 


firmly rooted as those of John Bull. «‘ American” products, and especially the 
Ginseng, soon found a ready acceptance in the “Celestial Empire ;” whereas it 


as 
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So'get a stock»by thee, as soon as thee can, and be sure conceal 
thy intention’ from every one. In twenty-four months my friend 
will be here again’ from China, and then shall give thee notice. 


| Pray send me a root or two in mould, for my garden. 


Ibis now very late, so. must conclude. 
*. Thy real frend, 
P. Conurson. 


é 
¥. London, April 12, 1739. 
Dear FRIEND : — | i 

I hope thou has mine per Captain Wrieut, with ie ten pounds 
in halfpence, and a piece of Sagathy. 

And now I shall take notice of thine of Deeonbies 9th, which 
came very opportunely, and in pretty good season for the seeds ; 
for it was March the 9th I received thy letter, and in about a 
week’s time I got the seeds from on board. All seemed in good 
order, but two parcels of acorns that had spired and were good. for 
nothing—had been better left behind than sent. These I sass 
distributed as formerly. | 

We think this year thee had better rest from thy labours, for I 
find travelling furnishes little but herbaceous seeds and specimens. 
What thy employers most want, are shrubs and trees; and I find. 
nothing new of these that thee has sent seeds of, but the fine Pine, © 
which thou found in the Vale, which seems new to us; and if thou 


- could go at a proper. season, and bring a orse-load of cones, it 


would be a very acceptable cargo. This sort, I observe, has three. 
leaves in a sheath. The White Pine, of which thee sent a plant 
which thrives finely, is called here, as thee will find by MILLER’s 
Dictionary, Lord Weymoutn’s Pine. ‘This sort is scarce and rare 
with us. Now a cargo of this will be very acceptable, and what 
thee must endeavour to collect ; and a quantity of the common ‘Red . 
or Jersey Pine, which has only two leaves in a sheath, more White 
and Red Cedar, Rose Laurel cones—this was the most valuable in 


the ‘last cargo,—Papaw, Sugar Maple, Black Haw, or Indian 


Sweetmeat, Spruce cones, and all the sorts of Firs. 
Perhaps thee’ll say these are only or chiefly to be had in New 


required apna lit a puted revolution—to subdue the obstinate prepossessions 

2 . . . R }) . 
cherished in the mother country against everything coming from or belonging to 
these colonies. 
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England, or N rebuttals I should not: be against going thither 
for them at a proper time; but first let’s get the seeds that are 
nearer home, for by thy several expeditions thee art now fully 
informed where there is the greatest quantity of the kinds we want 
growing; and if thee should go to New England and bring home 
but little, I think it hardly quits cost. In that country I know 
nobody. After all that I have said, it must be left to thee; but L 
think it had better be deferred, and only ransack the Jerseys, and 
the country about, if it will sffond the seeds we want. And to 
encourage thee to proceed with spirit, I have got another person 
who desires the value of ten pounds sterling of cones of all the 
sorts of Pines thee can get. It is left to thee. Of the Jersey Pine 
I take it there is no great difficulty to get sufficient, and what thou 
can of the other sorts. Thee has not to do with unreasonable 
people. The ten pound cargo put in a case by itself, for I will 
have no more trouble of dividing ; and it would save me a great 
deal of trouble—as Lord Prrre has half—if his was put in a case 
by itself. As to the other half, I may make a shift to divide that. 

In my last I acquainted thee with the fate of the Turtle egos, 
Some of the roots are alive that came with them, in particular, the 
Dwarf Double Mountain Ranunculus; and there is another with 
Narcissus leaves, which seems to me what I have had by the name 


of Atamasco Lilio-N aYclssus, a pretty flower. None of the yellow. 


flowering Dens Canis flowered this year; perhaps the roots are not 
of sufficient maturity. But the box of insects came safe and are 
very fine, in particular that noble moth. The jar with the Papaws 
came safe, and my friend Caruspy thanks thee very much. 

Now, dear friend Joun, I. come to thank thee for thy curious 
collection of living plants for myself. But oh! sad story for to 
tell, not the least glimpse of one was to be seen. If the unworthy 
captain had set that case only in his cabin, all had been safe; but 
it was stowed ‘on the deck above the hold, and covered all over 
with pipe-staves. But all this might have been tolerable, if that 
mischievous and unruly vermin, the rats, had not fell on board it; 
for soit was, when I came to get it out of the ship, lo, behold, two 
nests of young callow rats were kindled there; and I take it, what 
with their trampling, &c., everything above ground was totally 
destroyed; and I am afraid their excretions have affected the roots, 
for only one appeared to have life. It grieved me to the heart to 
See 80 many curious things, and_so much labour and pains like to 

9 
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be, destroyed by these nasty. sapindainsee and the neglect of the 
captain. 

But for the future, I must desire thee to put the living wane 
in a less casey which takes up so much room that, unless it is a 
large ship, there is not room for.it: for all the sods of plants might 
have been packed in half the room, which would save a great deal 
of freight,—for thee knows the earth about them is only intended 
to keep them moist till they come. here, and then they are soon 
tr ansplanted ; so that the sods may be thrust as close as possible 
to one another. Two inches of earth below, and covered two 
inches, may be sufficient to convey them hither. Be sure make 


the bottom full of large holes; and rather make two small cases, 


which are more manageable, and more convenient to "be stowed, 
than such a large one as the last, which I believe weighed two or 
three hundred- etic and as much as two men could carry. 

I havé very carefully planted all I- could find of the roots, and 
please myself with hopes; for I have had’a many pretty plants 
come out of the earth, beside those intended. 

“The White Lychnis I most regret; but pray don’t part with it 
till thee has made sufficient increase. The Cluster Cherries thee 
formerly sent us, are’ grown fine plants; but what is admirable, 
they hold their esto all winter, that P. Minuer takes them for 
an evergreen, and so do several ‘of your shrubs. ‘ 

~The Mountain Laurels seem to bud strong this year ; the Goose- 
berry and both the Shrub Honeysuckles grow finely, and most of 


that cargo,—also the White Cedar, and sundry’ others ; which 


gives me great entertainment. 

The Spirwa, with spikes of white flowers, holds its leaves all win- 
ter—is a pretty plant; and an Opulus, as it seems to be, grows 
strongly, and out of the mould is come your Hepatica ; but what is 
surprising, your Herb Twopence [Lysimachia ?] scarcely shoots: 
two new leaves a year,—and I have tried'it various ways. 

Most of the Ferns thee formerly sent me, grow finely. I have 
hopes of these in the sods. I shall conclude, with observing what. 
seeds. ile be acceptable next spring; and am truly thine, . 

P. Conhecne® . 
| e 

Doctor DILLENIUS,’to whom I referred the intB of the two 

quires, has not been well,—which thee may perceive per the short- 
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ness of the names, bide many wanting ; but such as they are, IT give 

thee, as under—but I hope the Doctor may review chen sue 

x A? * x * 
No. 5. Obeliscotheca, Hort. Eltham. or Pha datinarupa This 
. plant Ihave had long in my garden. I much admire it for 
_ its duration in flower. My friend Grace can best tell if 
this is his Corona, or Tower flower. Pray ask him. 
[Probably the Obeliscarta pinnata, of CAsstnt and Da 
_CANDOLLE; or Lepachys pennata, of Rarin. and Torruy 
and GRAY. | i 7 

No. 6. The Yapon, of Virginia,—or Cassena, of Carolina Tex 
Cassena, Mx. and Ell.; I. vomitoria, Ait. & DO.]. The In- 
dians drive a great trade with the berries (to make tea 
with) to the Gulf of Mexico. It is reckoned excellent for 
the miners. It grows nowhere to the northward of that 
island thee found it on,—which belongs. to Colonel SOT 
I have it in my garden. ‘ ; 

No. 12. It was very ingeniously done, to send the flowers of the 
great Chameer hododendron, which is a great satisfaction 
to our botanists, and anticipates the pleasure of seeing it in 
flower. Pray thank Mr, Hamiuron in.my name for the 
favour, which did us a great pleasure, and saved thee much ® 
trouble: Af} «23 /* eg 

No. 28. This white, long-coned Pine, we have had long in England, 
(but scarce,) called Lord Wrymourn’s Pine. (Send cones. ) 

No. 29. But. what surprises me, that this, whichis your. common 
Pine, should not be described, or known to be in England, 
by all the search and inquiry that Dr. DILLENIUS or PHIL. 
Mitter, has been able yet to make. Itisa fine plant. 

No. 69. Christophoriana (Baccis eceruleis,) with blue berries. A 
good plant. - We have it not. [Leontice thalictroides, L.]. 


London, July 10, 1739. 
Dear Frienp:—~ | 
Iam obliged to thee for thine per Huapman; and have the 
pleasure to tell thee, that most of the plants in the last cargo thrive 
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finely. I néver had such luck before. That stately Martagon thee 
sent, found on a bank near Schuylkill, is now near flowering. It 
is five and a half feet high, and will, I believe, have fifteen flowers 
—which is prodigious. It differs from the great Marsh Martagon, 
for that will not flower till the middle of August, and another 
sort, I had formerly from Doctor Wirt; but that was a smaller: 
sort, and neyer has but four or five flowers on a stalk. 

I had three of. your Red Lilies, that flowered this year, that 
came in the last cargo: they had but one flower on each root. 
Pray, have they no more with you? 

The Laurels all grow, or Chamerhododendros ; the two Shrub 
Honeysuckles; and a very pretty plant—a species of Hurtleberry, 
a Vitis idea—has been finely in blossom. The Gooseberry, from 
Conestogo, grows well; and above all, the White Cedar thrives 
finely,—and the Pine, which is what we call Lord WEyMouTH's ; 
and a many other pretty plants, which come out of the sods of 
mould, taken up with the plants,—two or. three sorts of Hellebo- 
rine, as they seem to be ;—which shows that your woods are sowed 
thick with rare and odd plants. — 

There are several other odd plants, that I can’t yet discover 
what they are: for all these I am much obliged to thee, and hope 
the things per Captain Wricut are come safe to hand,—and I 
hope will make some part of amends for thy great care and 
trouble. . 

‘Iam much obliged to thee. for thy kind offers of service. . I 
shall ask nothing that I have done sufficiently already. -It’s fit thee 
should take breath a little. 

As to the Society that thee hints at, had you a set of learned, 
well-qualified members to set out with, it might draw your neigh- 
bours to correspond with you. Your Library Company I take to 
be an essay towards such a Society. But to draw learned strangers 
to you, to teach sciences, requires salaries and good encouragement ; 
and this will require public, as well as proprietary assistance,— 
which can’t be at present comple with—considering the infancy 
of your colony. 

I have sent a few double Tulips, to ornament thy garden, and 
a few seeds; and some offsets of best breeding Tulips, which are 
endowed with a wonderful faculty to diversify into variety of 
colours. Consult MiLuER, on their culture. - 

The Ranunculuses will not bear your severe frosts without great 
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tendance, and covering: so I would advise them to be put into the 
ground when their severity is over. 

The pretty Spirea, that thee sent me a Sean of in the quire 
before last, that I doubted if it was of your natural growth, I have 
now a plant in oc that. Doctor Wirt sent me, which shows that 
it is. . 

I have little more to ada but my love and respects. 
I am thy sincere friend, 
oF ee Coxninsow, 


_ London, September 2, 1789. 
Duar. FRIEND JOHN :— 

In thine of last December, thee seems to doubt if the Medlar is 
the Neapolitan; but I do not doubt it. Perhaps the stock, or soil, 
does not suit it: for they grow here as large as the bottom of a 
common wine-glass. But thy dislike of the fruit may aha from 
not knowing when they are ripe. - , 5 

The Persimmon, that thee so much commends, is mre I never ° 
met with from others. But there may be different sorts. ‘That 
which is ripe in September is fittest for us who lie twelve degrees 
more to the north than you do. I have in my garden the tallest 
tree I éver yet saw, sent me some years agone by Doctor Wirv. 
It thrives and grows vigorously, and bears blossoms, but no fruit. 
But I have seen fruit ripe in England; but it has but. little reputa- 
tion here,—perhaps for the same reason that I assigned for the 
Medlar. We have now plenty of this tree, in some gardens, which 
is much admired for its beautiful green leaves. 

In thine of April 1st, thee observes what difficulty there is to 
raise the White Bryony,~-which with us is a weed that we can’t 
well get rid of. However, I intend to send more seed, for further 
trial; With us, it delights to grow on dry banks, that have stunted 
shrubs growing on them. These it covers, and makes a pretty 
show, when the berries are ripe. 

I hope thee has better success with the Larch cones sent this 
year. I have some fine trees of this kind, sent me from Newfound- 
land. | 

I am surprised the Gorse should be killed with your cold, when 
they grow in the north of England, where the weather is much 
more severe than in the south. If this was sown on some dry 
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banks, in your woods, I can’t but think it would succeed better ; 

for thick woods, and the falling leaves, keep off the severe cold. I 
conceive it would be a good protection to any woody plant, if heaps 
of dry leaves were heaped up about it, in sharp weather. It would 
keep. the cold from penetrating from above and below ;—as for in- 
stance, if the Tree Sage was protected in this manner. As for the 
Wood Sage, that goes down every year. I am glad that thee has 
the Archangel and Galeopsis; they will endure. — 

I do not wonder that neither Rose nor Sweetbriar comes double, 
like their original. Thee hadst a chance for it. But if thee con- 
siders, no full-double flowers are apt to produce seed—some few 
excepted; but seed is generally produced from what we call semi-~ 
double flowers, and these are the more liable to go to single. 

G35 x x ef Dey 

I have this day received a letter from Petersburgh; and am as- 
sured, per Doctor AMMANN, Professor of Botany there, that’ the 
Siberian Rhubarb is the true sort. I wish a quantity was produced 
with you, to try the experiment. Both this and the Rhapontic 
make excellent tarts, before most other fruits fit for that purpose 
are ripe. All you have to do, is to take the stalks from’ the root, 
and from the leaves; peel off the rind, and cut them in two or three 
pieces, and put them in crust with sugar and a little cinnamon; 
then bake the pie, or tart: eats best cold. It is much adimired 
here, and has none of the effects that the roots have. It eats most 
like gooseberry pie. 

Our friend CaTusBy gives thee many thanks for thy ‘ronietl irate 
of him, and for the Papaw blossoms and fruit. 

An acceptable present to Lady PETRE, I believe, would be a 
Humming-bird’s nest, with eggs. 

I am obliged to thee for thy eare of the Sugar Birch (pray send 
me a good specimen of it), and for the Laurustinus thee intends 
me. Pray let it be well grown, and a flowering plant: I am not 
in haste. The root of the Oak shows what a rich depth of soil you 
have. ; , wees 

If I write the same things over again, thee must excuse it; for 
multitude of affairs divert my memory, and my letters are no worth 
copying,—being mostly writ behind the counter. 

I have procured the other things mentioned in thy order, which 
I have committed to the care of LAWRENCE WILLIAMS. They are 
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all in a box, marked I. B. No. 1, and thy name in length on the 
side.—At the bottom of the box, is a specimen of what’ our botd- 
nists have dubbed Collinsonia, but I think it should rather be Bar- 
tramia; for I had it in the very first seeds thee sent me. Minune 
is mistaken in making it come from Maryland. Pray fail not, next 
year, to send me some seed for it, for it flowers so late it will not 


ripen here. | aR 
x x x x x 
Lord Petre has sent thee a present of Puinrp Miuuer’s second 
part of his Dictionary, in return for the specimens sent him. Thou 
will see a cut in P. M.’s Dictionary, of a Polygala, which 1s a re- 
puted specific for a pleurisy [doubtless the P. Senega, L.]. 


ey | London, June 10, 1740. 
DEAR FRIEND :— | : “dal 
_ On the other sides are a miscellany of matters, as they come into 
my noddle > eh? Yo dae! Bid) sis 

I find in the cargo of Martagons, had from thee and others, that 
there is apparently two sorts; and two sorts of your Lilies with | 
single flowers. Ihave one opened this day, that may. be called 
literally the Fiery Lily. It is the deepest flame-colour I ever saw. 
It is really a fine flower, and, I think, of thy sending. The other 
Lilies will not flower this month. Fs . ie 

Thee sent me what'we call the Atamasco Lily, from its shape. 
It has a blush of purple before the flower opens; is white within. 
It is properly a Lilio-Narciss: the leaves of the last, and flower of 
the first. If, in thy rambles, thee happens on this: flower, pray 
send a root or two. And please to remember a lump of Sweet 
Gum; Sour Gum; Allspice Gum, if ‘it bears any. Does. the Red 
or White Cedar produce any? This last thrives finely. The 
leaves have a fine spicy smell. te 

I shall conclude with my best wishes for thy prosperity ; and am 
thy real friend, . | 
il | P. CoLLINsoN. 

et eels st " x 50 x 

Pray see what further Mosses. thee canst collect for Doctor 
Dittentus. He defers completing his work, till he sees what 
comes from thee, CLAYTON, and Doctor MITCHELL. , 
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The Calceolus, in the last cargo, proves at last a fine red- one— 
a very curious flower, indeed. M. CATESBY has painted it, 

Amongst the last things, there is a very pretty Lychnis, with 
pale blue flowers, and sweet smell; but a many of the lumps of 
mould don’t yet appear. I wish the beasts of rats han’t killed 
them. The little box, by Suymour, han’t fared much better; for 
they made a nest in that. : * ‘4 


London, July 22d, 1740. » * 
Dear FRIEND :-— mS . 

I had the pleasure of thine, of April 29th, 1740. Thy experi- 
ment of the usefulness of the Farina, is very curious and enter- 
taiming.* Where plants of a class are growing near together, they 
will mix and produce a mingled species. An instance we have in 
our gardens, raised by the late Tuomas Farrourtnp, who had a 
plant from seed, that was compounded of the Carnation and Sweet » 
William. It has the leaves of the first, and its flowers double like 
the Carnation—the size of a Pink,—but in clusters like the Sweet 
William. It is named a Mule,—per analogy to the mule pro- 
duced from the Horse and Ass. ry 

Writing on these matters, brings to mind the Papaw—an In- 
dian fruit,—which in our stoves is produced in great plenty. On 
this tree, is very remarkably distinct, male, female, and herma- 
phrodite blossoms, which are- very extraordinary to see: but whe- 
ther the last is an assistant in generation, or is a sport in nature, 
is not yet agreed. , | ; 

Thy journey to the mountains must be very delightful, and 
affords a double gratification, to please both thyself and friends. 

It is something particular, in your Yew’s taking root as it trails 
on the ground. I never observed ours todo.so. * | *°  #* 

_ OF all the American people I ever talked with about your Mul- 
berries (which we have in our gardens), that one of ours, for large- 
ness and flavour, is worth a many of yours: but how it happens 
that Doctor Knarsuuy thinks the contrary, I can’t say. 

Doctor Wrrt’s hollow-leafed Lavender, is, no doubt, the Side- 


* This, doubtless, refers to the experiments by Joun Barrram on the Lychnis 
dioica, in corroboration of those upon Indian Corn, then recently made by Jamzs. 
Logan. 


f 
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saddle flower ; but what relation it has to Lavender, I must leave 
to him. The plant with tricolor leave’, I am well assured, 1s your 


fine Clinopodium. Our late severe winter has carried all mine 


off; so pray send me some more seed,—and of the Lychnis with 
Crosswort leaves. 

The Doctor did not carefully distinadlth, or observe, the Pit 
he mentions, which I take to be no more than an excrescence 
raised by insects, like Galls and Oak-apples; which have a pulpy 
substance in them of. a beautiful complexion—sufficient to set a 
breeding woman a longing,—and yet are raised only as a proper 
nidus, and vehicle, to contain and nourish the infant insect till it 
is fit to take wing, and provide for itself. Itiis certainly so, by 
the small white worm which he mentions, which grows brown— 
which is then in chrysalis as the fruit grows riper. TL: 


Mi 


; London, October 20, 1740. 
DEAR FRIEND :— ae 

Inclosed is the Mate’s receipt for a box. of bulbs, directed for 
thee. Make much of them; for they are such a collection as is 
rarely to be met with, all ‘at once: for, all the sorts of bulbous 
roots being taken up this year, there is some of every sort. There 
is above twenty sorts of Crocus—as many of Narotssus-—all our 
sorts of Martagons and Lilies—with Gladiolus, Ornithogalums, 
Moleys and Jrises, with many others I don’t now remember, which 
time will show thee. It is likely some sorts thee may have; but 
I believe there is more that you have not; so pray take great care 
of them. Give them a good soil, and keep them clear from weeds, 
which are a great prejudice to these flowers in the spring. 

I have several very curious flowers out of the mixed Virginia 
seeds; in particular a new Jacea, with hoary rough leaves; a very 
pretty dwarf Gentian, with a large blue flower, the extremity of 
the flower-leaves, all notched or jagged. The whole plant is not 
above three or four inches high; I am afraid it is an annual.* - 
But there is a great variety, besides: a very pretty Gratiola, 
and a Dracocephalon,—it has a labiated flower like Snap Dragon, 
_* This, apparently, refers to dur Gentiana crinita, though it is seldom so dwarf- 
ish with us. Authors, generally, speak of it as a biennial: and when I hinted a 


suspicion (in Flora Cestrica) that it might be an annual, I was not aware that 
Perer Conurnson had the same suspicion, nearly a century before. 
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and is very near akin to it.. Lord Purre has had the greatest | 
luck, having the largest qtlantity of seed.. He has two or three 
sorts of fine Chrysanthemums, or Sun-flowers: Asters,:I have a 
fine new sort. Your thickets must make a beautiful show in the 
autumn, with these plants; for I see they must be in great plenty, 
—for almost every sod has an Aster growing with the curious 
plant that thee sent. r * * Ms ty 

I hope I shall now see JossELYN’s Daffodil, or your Dens Canis, 
with a yellow flower, in’ perfection. 

I am much obliged to thee for the necdunt of Dr. Wrrt’s rari- 
ties. Thee has unravelled the whole mystery. 

Pray tell me,»is the plant thee calls’ a Valerian, with blue 
flowers, which came-in the last cargo, a native of your country ? 
for it has been long in our Seton We call it Greek aie 
[_Polemoniwm. 4: 

Every day I expect thy last specimens from: Holland. “They 
have been long delayed by many accidents, but I can’t help my- 
self; for Doctor Gronovrus is so kind to fix them neatly on fine 
white paper, that they look as beautiful as so many pictures, and 
names them into the bargain. ‘Neither my skill nor time would 
permit me to do this; so I am glad to comply with his own time: 
but this will prevent me giving names to the last two quires, till 
next year. I can tell thee in the next edition of Virginia plants, 
thee will see (AO x ‘ * es 

I am thy true and sincere friend, 
P. CoLLINSON. 


i a December 20, 1740. 
FRIEND JOHN :— 
It is to be hoped that thy patience will i rewarded with some 
knowledge, as the other part of the sheet will inform thee.* 
There are many names not: to be met with in old botanists. 
The discoveries of such numbers of plants in your world, has obliged 
our moderns, being new genusés—to give them neve names. 


' * «The other part of the sheet” coritains a numbered list, as named by Gro- 
Novius—of the specimens which had been sent*by Joun BarrRam to P. Coxzin- 
Son. In that list, one of the specimens is thus Pil } 

‘‘OoRTUSm sive VERBASCI. fl. Virg. pp. 74, 7 T his, being a new: genus, may 
be called BARTRAMIA.” (st \ 


— ii. sll << % 


eee | Pas 
eae oe Ae 
ost TO JomN aida ' 439 


If thee hast any complaint, Doctor GRoNovtius is answerable. 
I am, my good friend, much thine, in haste, 
| P. CoxLINson. 


We are pies in fear, lest the ay Spaniards should fall foul 
on our vegetable cargoes. as i* 

As thee has the-Flora Virginica, thee will find most if not all 
the plants mentioned there. I have sent thee a correct preface, 
in. our moun y. friend J. LoGAn’s. parcel. sa 


7 “aco February 25, 1740-1. 
Duar FRIEND: 

-I now come to answer thine of November 7th, 1740, and give 

thee some account of thy cargoes. 

The three long boxes of seeds came all safe and in very ipfaa 
order, and gave content. The two boxes of plants in earth, were 
of a right size, and came in excellent order; everything appearing 
as fresh and lively as if that minute taken out of the woods. 

I wish we had been so lucky to have thought of this method be- 
fore: thy pains, and so many fine plants had not been lost. 

One box I gave to Lord Purre, and the other to .M. CarEssy, 
and reserved only for myself the Lady’s Slipper and Tpecacuanha ; 
the others I-had before; and the little box of insects was in fine 
order. Med oi * | * hss 

The box of specimens, with seeds and nests, came very well. The 
mechanism of the last will afford much contemplation. One I 
shall give Lord Purre, and the other keep myself. The Indian 
curiosity and piece of pot, I shall speak more particularly be at 
more leisure, for now is our greatest hurry. 

In return for so many rare things, I desire thy acceptance of 
four volumes of Natural History, which I don’t doubt will give thee 
great. entertainment. Thee will find the account of the Sea Muscle — 
will explain what thee has formerly observed, and writ to me about; 
which I had intended to have answered, but that I intended to send 
thee these books, which are much esteemed here. 

I can’t enough commend thy diligence in procuring il a noble — 
collection of herbaceous seeds. Lord Perru, P. Miuunr, and Dr. 
Drt.eNtvs, have principally shared in them. Then I pick and 
choose what plants I like. A few favourites I sow myself; but as 
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theirs are botanic gardens, all sorts are greatly acceptable to them. 
I love all fine, showy, specious plants. 

I am extremely obliged to thee for the chrysalises. It is won- 
derful, as thee observes, to sce the surprising instinct and contri- 
vance of the creature, to preserve itself from being lost and trodden 
under foot, by the strong web, that both secures it and the stalk of 
the leaf to the twig. ig ¥ - ; 

The shell thee sent is very curious. I shall remember thee for 
it. The petrifactions are as extraordinary: shall at proper time 
further consider them. But pray what distance is the mountain 
from the sea? | 

The cavern thee was so hardy to ramble through—every creek 
and corner—is a strange phenomenon in nature; and what can be 
the original cause and intention, or real use of these cavities in the 
earth, is best known to the Great Architect of them. We know of 
little else, than to raise our admiration. They have, indeed, some- 
times served for a retreat and place of hiding, but they are not 
habitable; though some creature thought fit to use one of its isles 
for its magazine. Re 

This puts me in mind to ask thee a question,—if thee ever met. 
with a harmless land animal, about the size of the large gray Fox- 
Squirrel, called.a Monack. It has a long brown fur, and seems to 
have much of the squirrel and rat in its composition. It has lived 
several years, running about house like a cat, eats green roots and 
fruits ; was sent me from Maryland, where it is also called One of 
the Seven Sleepers,—for it buries itself in the cellar in September 
or October, as the season happens warmer or colder, and comes out 
again in March or April. I never met with any one mention this 
creature but Lawson, in his History of Carolina.* | Mis 

But now I come to take notice of the main article, and tell thee 
that I have procured twenty pounds, ten shillings, in halfpence, 
which I have put up inva strong cask. Thy name is writ on the 
head at length, and-I have ordered D. Baronay to put up two 
pieces cloth in I. Pemberton, Jr.’s goods for thee. * * * — 

I could not. omit sending thee the above-mentioned £20. 10s: by 
Captain WriauT, who is a most obliging man, and he knows thee, 
and perhaps may give the carriage, though I shall not receive the 
money this twelvemonth, nay, I have now some standing two years; 


* The reference here, is to the Marmot, or Maryland Woodchuck ; called 
Ground-hog in Pennsylvania (Arctomys Monax, Harlan). | 
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for it is very have getting money of great people, though I give 
them my labour and pains into the bargain. They are glad of the 
cargo, but are apt to forget all the rest. They give good words, 
but that will not always do; but for thy:sake, and if it will but 
contribute to keep thee in dies circumstances, I gladly will do all, 
and much more, if it will but be of service to thee, and encourage 
thy ingenuity. - * ss a: i # 

It is very entertaining to survey the great variety of Mosses that 
there is with you, as well as with us. I have sent mine down to 
the Doctor, who admires at. thy diligence. He observes paper is 
scanty, so has desired me to send thee half a ream of writing paper, 
which comes in a parcel per Captain Wricut, with some paper 
for specimens. - The books, TouRNEFoRT, are’ present from Lord 
Prrre, which I hope will make thee easy. 

I sent all thou desired to Doctor Lawson; doubt not but bide 
will hear from him and Catussy. The last bes a mind to figure 
the Laurel, or Chamerhododendron, and by the fine specimens 
thee hast sent, is pretty able to do it; but weare at a loss for the 
exact figure and shape of the soncaine Thee says it is of a pale 
red, or blush colour; but in thy last letter thee says they are 
studded with green spots. Now here we are at a loss again, so if 
thee can help us, pray do. Thee tells me that thee has a mind to 
draw or paint it, pray try. One single flower is sufficient, and 
some marks where the spots are; we can easily add the rest. 
Leaves and seed-yessels we have, and also growing plants. 

- Colonel Custis and I. Ranpouru kindly remember thee. 

The draft of the cavern, and map of thy journal, make each very 
conceivable and intelligible; but pray what does WuHiItFIELD pre- 
tend to do with the five thousand acres of land ? 

xk x ae xk x 

Wheat is now seven shillings per bushel, but is expected lower. 

I am, dear Jonny, ae sincere friend, 


P. CoLLINSON. 


TInclosed is a seed-vessel of a plant that may deserve some obser- 
vations. It proves to be aspecies of Chamerhododendros. It was 
sent me, with more seed and a specimen, from Russia. It abounds 
in the woods that are found in the neighbourhood of the lake of 
Baikal, in lat. 55°, which lies in Eastern Tartary, but now in the 
possession of Russia. Another species of this fine plant is found 
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in the country near the Huxine Sea, in Turkey; and that found 
with you being nearly in the same latitude, it shows the unlimited 
power and goodness of the Creator, that such fine plants, so nearly 
related, should be dispersed in places so remote from each other, 
to gratify and please mankind. It flowers beginning of May; the 
inside of the flower white, the outside of a faint red or blush 
colour. The green leaves are exactly like yours, and the flowers 
come in clusters, like yours. 

M. Catsssy has sent thee his first part.as a present. * — * 

Inclosed isa letter to Doctor ConpEN, surveyor-general of New 
York. He may be of great service to thee, to inform thee where 
is the likeliest place to find the Firs. He is a very ingenious man, 
and has writ a very entertaining and informing history of the Six 
Indian Nations, which he has been so kind to send me. Pray go. 
soon, and look out sharp for the Balm of Gilead Firs, and Black, 
Red, and White Spruce, as Mr. Dupiey calls them. I hope thee 
will meet with more of the White Pine, for our people are insatiable 
after them. 


. London, June 6, 1741. 
Dear FRIEND :— 

I was glad to see thine of December 4th, and March 22d: and 
am sorry for the fate of.the two boxes, which are all spoilt. I 
shall answer thine fully by next ship. 

We all hope thee has taken, or will take, a progress to Hud- 
son’s River, to find the Balm of Gilead Fir. Pray call on Doctor 
CoLpEN, at Albany, who may inform thee where these trees grow. 

* ‘ * I saw to-day, at Sir Hans SLOAN#’s, a 
great curiosity,—a Porcupine, brought from Hudson’s Bay. It 
was two feet nine inches from head to tail, and a foot high, with a 
young one. It was-wonderful to observe how this animal, which 
is found in the very hot countries, was so contrived to endure and 
subsist in the coldest; for it is provided with.a very thick fur coat, 
covered with hairs, and in this its quills are secreted; so that, un- 
less the hair is turned up, they are not discovered: but no doubt 
the creature can erect them for defence. It is a wonderful animal 
—of a dark brown ;, but its little one was of a shining sleek black, 
and had no quills, but there was some appearance of their coming. 
The Porcupines from the South, are covered all over with quills, 
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without any other mixture of hair, or down, and their quills four 
times as long. 
-M. CATESBY.is mondestally pleased with his letter 
“Iam thine, 
P. CoLLInson. 


a ae London, July 21, 1741. 
DEAR FRIEND J. BARTRAM :— 

*  * The Calceolus thrives finely, that thee sent me 
this year; but did not flower, which I believe is owing to a Corona 
Solis that unluckily grows out of the midst of it, which robs it of 
its nourishment, which I did not know when I planted it—and now 
I can’t remove it without danger to both. Sure your woods and 
thickets are all flowers. The Mitella has flowered erovely= it 1S 

mepreity, odd thing. Consult MiLuER on it. 

In answer to thine of December 4, 1740 ; wi Marth 
22d ult. The specimens of Sweet and Sour Gira I received, and 
prove to satisfaction; but I want the Gum of each sort, and the 
Gum of Arbor deans or your Allspice Tree. And pray send . 
me a Wasp or two, of that sort that builds their nests with clay; 
for that I had, happened to be broke. Your Valerian [ Polemo- 
nium] is pretty, and different from ours. 

We see the particular effects of resentment and antipathy, in thy 
contempt of the Opossum. I have both seen them and handled 
them, and put my hand in her pouch, and thought her a pretty 
creature, without any offensive smell, or anything disagreeable. * 

* pana I have filled the little box with mould 
that all came with Currant vines from the island of Zante, in the 
Archipelago. In it I have sown seeds of Cyclamens, and ToURNE- 
Fort’s fine Armenian perennial Poppy. ‘a ‘i J 

. a a My friend Cuartes Reap acquainted 
me thou intended: to set out for Albany, May 22d; a delightful 
month to travel in, when Nature is in all her beauty ; but I con- 
clude that was purely for discoveries against the fall. I hope this 
will find thee safe returned, and everything answering to thy 
wishes. The last seeds came up very well. The Pine seeds, and 
Oaks, came up as thick as grass. 

Doctor DILLENIUS gives his service, and has sent three or four 
reams of the largest size paper, being sheets of his Hortus Hitha- 
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mensis ; Which will make noble books for specimens. But as freight. 
is dear, and captains strangers, I shall defer sending them till I. 
have an opportunity by our worthy generous friend, Captain 
Wriaut, to whom pray my hearty respects. 

Doctor Lawson is likely to go physician to the next supply of 
land forces that are soon intended for Jamaica, to recruit Admiral 
VERNON. Whatever is sent for him, must be directed to me. 

Pray has thee ever seen the Monack, or Seven Sleeper—the 
Moose, Martin, and Black Fox? Something of this I have hinted 
in my former letters. Should be glad, at thy leisure, of some ob- 
servations on them. * x " 

We have had, since the Tth of May, the most delightful summer 
Tever knew. Before that memorable day, there seemed a prospect 
of dearth and famine to all'grass-feeding animals; for we had had 
no rain for months past,—that there was no more appearance of 
grass, or herbage, than in winter. But then it pleased God, in 
his great compassion to the work of his hands, which was perishing 
in numbers, to open the windows of heaven, and give us plenty of 
rain, which soon filled up the gaping crannies of the thirsty ground, 
and an abundant plenty of grass ensued, and such a crop of corn, 
of all kinds, was scarcely ever known in England, and the finest 
harvest to get it in. 108 

Now, dear JoHN, with a cheerful heart, I can bid thee farewell 3° 
and am thy sincere friend, 

P. CoLLINson. 


The Armenian Poppy is called, by Tourngrort, “* Papaver 
orventale hirsutissimum flore magno.” 


London, September 1, 1741. 
FRIEND JOHN :— ; 

I have little to add to former accounts. I fully expected thy 
last quire of specimens from Holland, in time to send thee their 
names, but they are not yet arrived; but perhaps they may be- 
fore this ship sails,—which I think will be the last from this port 
this year. 

I shall now wait with some impatience to hear from thee, and 
how thou fared in thy expedition to Hudgson’s River ; what disco- 
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veries thou has made, to tempt thy subscribers to continue their 
subscriptions. 

The trees and shrubs raised ead thy first seeds, are grown to 
great maturity. Last year Lord PETRE planted out about ten 
thousand Americans, which, being at the same time mixed with 
about twenty thousand Huropeans, and some Asians, make a very 
beautiful BEpcwennce ;—great art and skill being shown in con- 
sulting every one’s particular growth, and the well blending the 
variety of greens.. Dark green being a great foil to lighter ones, 
and bluish green to yellow ones, and those trees that have their 
bark and back of their leaves of white, or pe make a beautiful 
contrast with the others. 

The whole is planted in thickets and clumps, and with these mix- 
tures are perfectly picturesque, and have a delightful effect. This 
will just give thee a faint idea of the method Lord Prrre plants 
in, which has not been so happily executed by any: and, indeed, 
they want the materials, whilst his lordship has them in plenty. 

His nursery being fully stocked with flowering shrubs, of all 
sorts that can be procured,—with these, he borders the outskirts 
of all his plantations: and he continues, annually, raising from 
seed, and layering, budding, grafting—that twenty thousand trees 
are hardly to be missed out of his nurseries. 

When I walk amongst them, one cannot well help thinking he 
is in North American thickets, there are such quantities. But, 
to be at his table, one would think South America was really 
there,—to see a servant come in every day, with ten or a dozen 
Pine Apples—as much as he can carry.. I am lately come from 
thence, quite cloyed with them. 

Thee will not think I talk figuratively, when I tell thee that his 
Pine Apple stove is sixty feet long, twenty feet wide, and height 
proportionable; and if I further tell thee, that his Guavas, Pa- 
paws, Ginger and Limes, are in such plenty, that yearly he makes 
abundance of wet sweetmeats, of his own growth, that serves his 
table and makes presents to his friends. Finer I never saw or 
tasted from Barbadoes, nor better cured; but these trees grow in 
beds of earth, in houses, some twenty, some thirty feet high. It 
is really wonderful, to see how nature is helped and imitated by 
art: but besides, his collection of the West and Hast India plants 
is beyond thy imagination. , 

Here I must end; because it is ile to mention the great 

10 
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variety of contrivances in his gardens, to shaded all fruits and 
plants in the greatest perfection. 
So, dear Jonny, farewell, 
P. COLLINSON.» 


I have collected a parcel of mostly Nectarine stones, being a 
fruit most wanted with you. Perhaps they may thrive best on 
their own stocks. The Plum stones are mostly Green Gage,— 
which is the best Plum that grows. Iapprehend they will all come 
up the first year; though I am told some will not till the second. 


London, Sept. 16th, 1741. _ 
FRIEND JOHN :— | 

There came up amongst the new sort of Poplar seed, sent in last 
cargo, a pretty many plants that were formerly in our gardens, 
called the Jesuit’s Bark Tree. It’s a pithy plant, like Elder; but 
the leaves are longer, and of a deep green. Dost thou know any- 
thing of it? [Iva frutescens, L.?]. 

Pray send some Ginseng seed ; but roots will be better. I had 
great expectation I had this rare plant, but don’t find it proves so. 
The young leaves of the Prenanthes, or Doctor Wirt's Snake- 
root, I took for it. : 

These are stones of the Katherine Peach; which is the ii late 
peach we have. 

I have sent some Horse Chestnuts, which are ripe earlier than 
usual: hope’ they will come fit for planting. 

| Thine, 
P. aba gsi 


Bi cri glad I can send you Doctor GRronovius’s liek of your 
plants, collected anno AAD, 


i 


Some Observations on Specimens, 1741. 


No. 1. Sweet Fern. This seems to me a shrub; but whether Hver- 
green or no, can’t tell. [Comptonia caspleniflia, Ait. J. 
Should be glad of a root or two. 

No, 15. Pray send me one or two growing plants of the Ginsunleg 
for I mightily want it. Every one expects I have it. 


: t 
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No. 62. Sea Plnins is a curiosity,—especially the large one—as big 
_ as a Nectarme [Prunus Americana, Marshall 7]. 

Your Holly, I am pleased to see's: have often heard of it, 

Remember seed of Collinsonia ; for I lian it much, for several 
Se pendent 

~The downy specimen, 69. of Boil eta: that thou dithded 
’ near Cape May, is a plant that we have long had in our gardens, 
by the name of Senecio arborescens, or Shinto! Tree [ Baccharis 
halimafolia, L.]; but ours never seen in this beautiful downy state, 
for which reason we think it the male. ' If thee happens where this 
shrub. grows, again, pray make some observation about it,—if there 
is male and female plants. These in haste: I wish thow may guess 
at my meaning. | 

Send specimen of Black Gum, in flower. Hast ibis betoead 
the mechanism of the seed-vessel, when ‘it ‘chipsor sprouts? . It 
thrusts off a valve, to let the gemma come forth, which is so hard 
at first, as not to be rg: le without breaking. The power of Rey 
tation is great. 

I shall soon send thy specimens to Holland, to Doctor GRONO- 
vius, from whom thou may expect a good adcounn: but. oy one 
must aheg some time for’ it. 


, - 
' ‘ 


London, Feb. 3d, 1741-2.” 
Dear FRIEND JOHN :— | 

All thy cargoes came » safe and well, by Captain Wricut: 
shall. defer saying irareyt till a come to answer any other iberi in 
particular. 

‘I have thine before me of March 22d, which, if I Taide: 
right, I have fully answered ge Captain ag aoe in mine of ody 
/ tember 16th. | ge ee a | 

I must also inform Med that the box of seeds per Captain 
Wich and thy letter, are come safe. We have been very fortu- 
nate, to escape the Spaniards in lh our cargoes, on both sides. 

In answer to thine of July 22d: 

Lam delighted with thy account of your Muscle, and sith’ the 
specimen thee has sent, which confirms all that thee has said on 
this. head : and being on this subject, I will send thee: a rough ~ 
sketch of ai muscle that I discovered by accident in one of our mar- 
kets. It is wonderful to think that anything new is to be disco- 
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vered on our coasts; but so it is. We have not been able to find 
this described in any book, or author of Natural History. In its 
nature it seems to agree near with our and your Solen—by some 
called Razor-shell, by others, Finger-shell, and what thou reckons 
a sort of clams, which I delivered to Sir Hans per thy order. 

I observe that thou takes no notice of any natural history rela- 
ting to the Monac, or ground-hog. As the creature will be as 
tame as a cat (for I gave one to Sir Hans Sioane, who was much 
delighted with it—and became a domestic animal, ran up and 
down, like dog or cat, for years),—it would be pretty to keep one, 
and observe the provision he makes for his winter’s abode, for six 
or seven months—sleeping, or living all that time without food. 

I find thee has seen some of the fruit, or nuts, I mentioned ; 
but I don’t find the butter-nut—which is plenty in New England, 
as a gentleman tells me—has yet come under thy notice, with the 
Medlar and Sagamore’s head. one. 

I have much ado to read thy letter; for some mischievous in- 
sect has eaten thy letter in large holes, in four places. To pre- 
vent this, wrap them up in dry tobacco leaves. 

I shall endeavour to look about the Sweet and Sour Gum. Is 
this last called Black Gum? Or are they different plants? I 
hope thou has Doctor Gronovius’s names to thy cargo, 1741. 
What notice he takes of these plants, I can’t well remember; but 
will look, at my leisure. 

' That some variegations may be occasioned by insects, is certain ; 
but then these are only annual, and cease with the year. But 
those variegations that are permanent, in our Hollies and Philly- 
reas, proceed from a distemper in the juices (like jaundice, in men 
and women). Take a bud from a variegated Jessamine, and insert 
it into a plain Jessamine; not only the bud will continue its varie- 
gation, but will also infect and impregnate the circulating ‘juices, 
that the branches and leaves, above and below the A will ap- 
pear variegated. 

This is a plain demonstration of the circulation of the sap, and 
is a vegetable inoculation, which is very analogous to that practised 
on the human species—which I hear is very successfully operated 
with you—but obtains little with us; for we are fearful of bringing 
on a distemper, which oft proves Hortal on persons that never 
might have had it in a natural way. I have two children, but dare 
not venture on the experiment, for fear of the consequences. 
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Tam now about entering upon thy journey to Albany; but must 
first stop to tell thee that the History that thou so much admired 
at our good friend Governor Morris’s, thou may soon have the 
pleasure to call thy own; for, with what thou sent, and I have 
added, Sir Hans was so pleased, that he said, “‘ What shall I send 
‘Mr. Barrram?” I proposed his History. He paused. I said 
how acceptable such a thing would be. In short, without entering 
into a detail of a little contrivance, he has sent it thee as a present, 
and it will come by Wrieut. 

The mole I gent him he was much pleased with, because it was 
new and different from ours, but the insects had made sad havoe 
with it. A better specimen will please better. The bole and blue 
stone I sent him, and others. If thee hast a specimen of petrifac- 
tion gathered on a hill betwixt the Highlands and Shongo Moun- 
tains, that I sent to Sir Hans,—I should like such another. 

The Wasps’ nests, of both sorts, were new, and pleased much. 
He desires—and so do I—specimens- of the Wasps, that are the 
builders,—particularly distinguished. 

I am extremely obliged to Governor Morais, and his son, for 
their kind assistance. Pray, did thee find no sort of ane on the 
verge of those lakes, on the mountains ? 

I am not a little concerned, that thou missed seeing Doctor 
CoLpEN: he is a very ingenious, intelligent man. And also for 
thy disaster, in passing the river. Pray, be very careful for the 
future, and look before thou leaps. 

Of the seeds thou sent, the Rose Laurel are some come up, and 
are very thriving; Red Cedar, by thousands; White Cedar, a few; 
Black Haws, none—must send a young tree—two, three, or four; 
White Pine, some; Sassafras, a few; Sugar Maple, a few;.All- 
spice, a few; Witch Hazel, one,—what they belong to, I can’t say. 
Make these queries to Doctor Dinuentus. Has thee consulted 
Mitrur? The last being new, he may know nothing of. 

Rose Laurel, White Cedar, White Pine, and Sassafras, thou can- 
not send too much,—for we can never have enough of them. 

I was out in the country when specimen 105 flowered; but, by 
making no seed, fancy it is male. 

I heartily wish a subscription may go on for thy encouragement; 
for thy subscribers may soon be furnished, and then will withdraw 
their subscriptions. Some talk of doing it. 

So much, I think, for thine of July 22d.—But, before we part, 
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I must thank thee for: thy dissertation ‘on WHITFIELD. ' s has ‘af: 
forded some entertainment. He has, for some time, made:no noise. 
here; which I ‘presume is on the’ account of'a rich wife, he has 


lately got, —which may spoil his spiritual’exercises; <“" #" ™ * F 


"* & 


_ Its now late; and “it is with much difficulty I have stole this 


te 


P. Conurnson. © 
gat : ‘| 


ee OF i 


eer ite London, March 3, , 1741-2, 
Dass Benes JOHN :—_ : Shey Oe fe ee a 

By our good friend Captain Wricur, I Mikes sent ‘te Hans’ s 
kind. present, of his, Natural History-of Jamaica, in two:voluntes: 
These I have put ina box, I had made on purpose for them, and 
directed it on two places for thee; and with it, I sent on board, in 


a canvass wrapper, a large bundle of papér, a present from Doctor 


Dituuntus; which, I think, will furnish thee with paper for speci- 


mens, and for seeds, for thy lifetime. It is fine Dutch paper, and » 


very fit for such purposes, because it will bear ink, It is the 
printing [paper] of his Hortus Elihamensis, a Levees curious work, 


when.the cuts are with its: «9 trey wens gr NS 2 


- I thank thee for the Pellitory of Spain seed j thie name: Gis 


della was by mistake applied to it, . Thad only one: root.survived . 


the hard winter of 1739-40. The ‘root is esteemed excellent for 
the toothache, if from a cold humor? a little slice laid to the tooth, 
will draw out the cold rheum. 


‘time, to assure peer that Tam thy. sincere friends” + ie wee 


' Amongst the many curious herbaeéous" teed; there is “the Collin: eo 


sonia omitted, which I am solicited for, both at home and abroad, 


and can’t oblige my friends with ; for, though mine grows strong, © 


and flowers finely, yet our summers: are not sufficient to bring ‘its 


seed to perfection.—For this reason, thee must send alb sorts of , 


herbaceous seeds over again, as they happen ripe in thy way :. for 


unless such plants as increase from the root, most others, go.off,.in . 
a year or two; especially. those beautiful small yellow-flowering Sun- 


flowers, Diataccthabas, or Chrysanthemums (all names. nearly 


synonymous), which are biennials, and flower, and then die;—and . 


by slipping, or laying, or any other art, I have not been able to 
perannuate them: whereas the low, dwarf sort, with a size larger 
flower, continues many years in the ground, and makes a fine show 


all summer, with its yellow flowers with, purplish brown. bottoms. — 
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This, M. Caruspy brought first from Virginia. I think thou found 
it there also. . : | 

I am much obliged to thee for the noble Skunk-root. I divided 
it into three parts, so that I hope I shall now be so furnished as 
not to want again. All the other things were in order: so that I 
now begin to long to see them peep,—there being so many fine 
things amongst them. The Chameerhododendrons move very slow. 
They seem. to like Lord Prrre’s soil better. They seem to die 
daily, with me; and I have tried them in different methods. 

J was much delighted with the birds’ nests—in particular with 
the hanging nests, which are most wonderfully fabricated, and seem 
to be of two sorts. As M. Carussy intends to send thee his His- 
tory of American Birds, both he as well as myself desire to know 
the birds that belong to them, for he does not remember to have 
seen them; and also that bird thou calls a Marsh Wren. These 
thou may send over to his name, for I have the same by me: and 
go, when any eggs come, pray tie a label with the bird’s name, ac- 
cording to his catalogue. I desire the little man’s acceptance of 
the picture-books, that sent them me.—The Swallow’s nest is ex- 
actly the same as ours, and built in the same manner, with the 
same materials. But what I greatly want, is the Swallow or Mar- 
ten’s nest, that builds in chimneys. These nests are of a different, 
curious make, being a sort of basket-work—very pretty, and dif- 
ferent from any nest I ever saw. M. Caruspy had one sent him 
from Virginia. And the eggs are different in shape from others. 
This is so nicely constructed, that it requires a very steady hand 
to take it without breaking. 

‘The two Humming-bird’s nests are neatly built; but it would 
be an addition to their curiosity, to cut off the twig that they are 
built. on, with the nest on it. Pray, from what do they gather that 
~ woolly or downy composition, that is inside of their nests? for it 
is much finer and softer than sheep’s wool. Lady PrrRE wants a 
nest and eggs, and an old dead Humming-bird—cock and hen. : 

I observe in the shells of your Muscles, there are rudiments of 
pearl,—that is pearl-like protuberances. Is there none ever found 
in.them? JI have some, taken out of your oysters; but those from 
your Muscle are of a better complexion, for they generally partake 
of the complexion of the shell. I think I observe three different 
sorts of Muscles, found with you. , 

5 Pray, from which species of Fir, or, Pine, were those bladders 
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gathered? Our Balm of Gilead Fir sweats out tears of balsam 
from the buds, in the summer months. 

I thank thee for the Sweet Gum, or Liquid Ambar, as we call 
it,—and for the White Cedar Gum. I never saw any before. » It 
is odd to call a plant sour Gum, or black Gum, and it not produce 
any. But when thou observes any trees gum, that we have not, — 
pray think of me; and to send me two or three roots of growing 
Ginseng, and Polygala or Seneka Snakeroot, if they happen to be 
seen in thy route. I want them in my garden—and Serpentaria, 
of the shops. , 

I have taken care to put the clay Wasps’ nests in boxes, to see 
their produce. They are exceeding curious,—especially the last 
flat ones, which are prettily marked with ribs, &c. Pray, are these 
a new discovery ? 

Thy account of the Zuwmble Bug (Beetle) is very curious Ais en- 
tertaining: but M. Caruspy says they have another sort that they 
call so, in Virginia. Pray send two or three more specimens; for 
I presume they are not scarce. One or two for Sir Hans, with 
thy account, will wonderfully please him. 

I thank thee for thy curious present of thy map, and'thy draught 
of the fall of the river Owegos[?]. I was really both delighted 
and surprised to see it so naturally done,—and at thy ingenuity in 
the performance. Upon my word, Seal Joun, I can’t help ad- 
miring thy abilities, in so many instances. I shall be sparing 
to say what more I think. A man of thy prudence will place 
this to a right account, to encourage thee to proceed gently 
in these curious things, which belong to a man of leisure, and 
not to a man of business. The main chance must be minded. 
Many an ingenious man has lost himself for want of this -re- 
gard,—by devoting too much of his time to these matters. A 
hint thee will take in friendship : thy obliging, grateful disposition, 
may carry thee too far. Iam glad, and delight much in all these 
things—none more: but then I would not purchase them at the 
expense of my friend’s precious time—to the detriment of his in- 
terest, and business (now, dear Jonn, take me right).—I showed 
them to Sir Hans. He was much pleased. Lord Petre deservedly 
much admires them; and, indeed, does every one that sees them, 
when they are told ae was the performer. . 

All this is writ by rote, or from memory, for I dare not, nay, I 
cannot look into thy letters; for I have no time to add more, but 
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to tell thee—in the trunk of the Library Company, thee’ll find a 
suit of clothes for thyself. This may serve to protect thy outward 
man,—being a drugget coat, black waistcoat, and shagg breeches. 
And now, that thou may see that I am not thoughtless of thy 
better part, I send thee R. Barczay’s Apology, to replenish thy 
inward man. So farewell. Success attend thee in all thy expedi- 
tions. The first leisure, will consider all thy letters. They are 
all carefully laid up. The chrysalises are all in fine order.. I am 
in hopes of some new beauties. I can now add no more, but that I 
am thine. ; 
- P. CoLLINson. 


As these are very precarious, uncertain times, I have insured to 
the value of ten pounds,—that all may not be lost. 

Inclosed, is the mate’s receipt for Sir Hans Sioanu’s books, 
and Doctor DiniEenrus’s paper. There is a map, and another 
parcel or two, beside, for thee,—and CatEsBy’s books ; and Doctor 
DILLENIUS will send thee his History of Mosses. 


April 25, 1742. 


Dear FRIEND :— 

I have the pleasure of thine, inclosed in friend Buanp’s letter 
of March the 7th. I think I have answered all the articles per my 
sundry letters; however, I will again take notice of them. a 

ony * . There were some fine insects in the box, and very 
beautiful; but the major part was sadly eaten, or lacerated, by 
some mischievous insect. It isa thousand pities it can’t be pre- 
vented. If there was tobacco dust, or leaves, spread over the bot- 
tom, and the insects pinned on that, it might be a means to prevent 
it for the future. | 
The first leisure, I shall show those relating to the animals, to 
our friend CATESBY. 

The Monae I know well—proved a pretty domestic animal— 
lived with Sir Hans Stoane many years, and ran about house like 
a cat,—is one of the Sleepers—for he made a nest in the cellar, 
and went into it in September, and came out in March or April. 
We were in hopes thee might have known something more parti- 
cular of it,—being so remarkable in its nature. . * Sy 

* ‘The box of berries, and map, per Captain Bound, came 
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safe and well. I much admire thy performance. It really con- 
veys a good idea of that wonderful natural cascade. 
To-day, I breakfasted with Sir Hans. He always inquires after 
thee. . I hope his books, per Wricut, will come safe to hand. * 
Doctor Lawson gives his humble service to thee, and our friend 


Woottey. I wish I could have a specimen of that large piece of 


polished iron ore, sent him, last parcel. % * 
M. Carsssy desires a dried bird of a night-bird, who has a note 
that sounds like whippewill, which he chants all night long. 
Pray look after the elk-horns. Perhaps a broad hint may pro- 
cure a gift of those from Governor Morris. 
My first leisure, I shall read over all thy letter again; and 
then will take further notice of them.’ I have sent thy orders for 
“next year’s collection, by this ship, and by way of New York per 
Captain GILL. So hope there will be no occasion to say more, but 
that I am thy sincere friend, | | 
P. CoLLINSON. 


London, May 16th, 1742. 
DEAR JOHN:— 

Having a little leisure, it gives me great pleasure to review thy 
entertaining letters. Possibly the following hints may have been 
‘made before; but that I rely on thy candour to exouse,--for I 
keep no copies. 

_ September 25th, 1740, and September ‘th, dieu are the fitgt 
that comes to bad, I take them in order. | 

In thy journey to Minnesink, thou saw the three-leaved and 
long-coned Pine, and a swamp of Spruce, or Fir, like the New- 
foundland sort. Query, if this is not a BES place to collect 
cones, being the sorts we want ? 

Pray send half a dozen yellow wasps, to place with their nests. 

I observe thou mentions three sorts of three-leaved: Pines, and 
they are thus distinguished : First, the Great three-leafed Pine [P. 


palustris, L.?]; Second, the three-leafed Pine whose cones keep 


shut for one, two, or three years [P. rigida, Mill. ?|; Third, the 
Bastard three-leafed Pine [P. variabilis, Lamb.?}. As our knowledge 
of these noble trees is very slender, Lord Purrs, as well as my- 
self, desires, when opportunity offers, that thou wilt gather fair 
specimens of each sort, with their ripe cones on them,—each dis- 
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tinguished by its name. ‘Thou may also send two specimens of the 
long-coned or five-leafed Pine, with the cones hanging on. ) 
It is now a rainy day; and, being at Peckham, I and my wife 
were agreeably entertained by reviewing thy journey, and thy map 
to Minnesink. © ; wget a Nyhan a 
Pray, how far from the sea is that mountain where thou found 
the figured stones! - 7 | erik 
When the Larix was discovered, were there no old trees that 
yielded turpentine? For the finest and best sort is made by the 
Venetians from this tree; whence it has the name of Venice Tur- 
peniins,:* yagi ie gaan mines 
Pray, have we had that new Maple with red stalks, and leaves 
rough ?..The large. red-flowering. Raspberry thou found, is a fine 
showy plant—has been long in our gardens; but I never saw it 
bear any fruit, with us.* The Conestogo Gooseberry, also, annu- 
ally flowers,—but the fruit does not set. | | Bees 
I am much pleased with thy account of Doctor Witt. It is 
confirmed to me, in many instances, in his letters. I believe he is 


very ‘credulous, and deals: much in the marvellous. It’s plain he 


was mistaken in the Golden Rod ; for no doubt, the pod he men- 
tions that plant bore—as thou well observes—was. but, an excres- 
cence. The like I have often observed here,.in several plants. 
His Daisy, or double mountain Ranunculus [Anemone thale- 
troides, Li.]; is a pretty thmg. * * * * T received the speci- 
mens of Sweet and Sour Gum. They are plants peculiar to them- 
selves, and each a distinct genus. Consult the Flora Virginiea. 
~™Canst thee ‘assign any reasonable: conjecture why your, House 
- Wasps don’t sting, in October ? KK grow | Arvane dt 

Your Greek Valerian thrives well with me. I like it, because 
it comes before ours, and grows lower. ! 

“Thy account of the Muskrat is very just and natural. Few can 
give any reasonable account for antipathies. Some, we suck in 
with our nurse’s milk. They often instil into our minds dislikes 
for things they dislike; and this we-rarely get over, but retain as 
long as we live. What parents are frightened at, by their example 
children conceive the same. Perhaps this may be thy case, m re- 
lation to the Oposswn—a prejudice arising from some of these 
- eauses; or else, really, I'can see no reason for it; for I have had 


* Rubus odoratus, L. It rarely, if ever, perfects its fruit in the gardens here; 
‘and is often abortive in its native localities. 
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the noni of seeing, and handling, and er with a female, 
that had three young nearly as large as herself; and by frequent 
use, were as docile as cats—and in colour, not much unlike. 

This contemptible creature—in thy eyes—has been remarkably 
distinguished from other animals, in the wonderful provision con- 
trived for the preservation of its young, (as if a creature of great 
consequence); and another wonder attending it, is, how the young 
comes so very small to the teat. This, none has yet been able to 
ascertain, but by conjecture; and it has puzzled all our anatomists 
to find the apparatus requisite to carry on this delicate operation. 
Doctor Mircnexx, at Urbana, in Virginia, has employed some of 
his leisure time in examining the internal structure of this won- 
derful creature; and I doubt not, but in time, will clear up the 
doubtful points.* . a i 


London, June 16, 1742. 
DEAR JOHN :-— 

Not any of the wasps belonging to the clay nests, are yet come 
out, nor any of the chrysalises,—which we much wonder at; but 
we are not yet without hopes. 

And, hitherto, as bad luck attends the growing plants. Several > 
curious things in the clods of earth don’t appear—especially those 
Tris-like flowers, from Cape May, which we both so much admire; 
which may be owing to our long, cold, dry spring. One Gentian, 
with small narrow leaves, appears; and I think, two of the Witch 
Hazel ; one Snake-root; the Skunk-weed thrives well; one Lychnis; 
but Ihave a Lychnis, from Doctor Wirt, different from any yet 
that I have seen. It seems to be the king of that tribe. Its stalk 
is near as thick as my little finger (which is but small, for a man). 
It is now about two feet high, and yet no flowers appear. The 
stalk is most finely spotted,—which is very distinguishing from all 
the rest that have seen. _ 

One or two of the Sassafras sprout; but I can’t depend on 
them,—for they will often go off after that. 

The ground-hog, I presume, may be the Monac, of Lawson. 
Does it partake nothing of our badger—which GusnER mentions 


* For an interesting paper on this subject, see Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, for April, 1848. 
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Perhaps our learned friend, J. Logan, can show thee its descrip- 
tion. 

Pray remember some growing roots of Ginseng, and TENNANT’S 
Snake-root. 

-- What thou calls a black scink, we should be glad to know. Send 
a skin, or draw his picture,—whether it belongs to rabbit, or squir- 
rel, fox, or what. 

I am delighted to hear that thou ate a prospect of a subscrip- 
tion. I wish it may operate. It will be a fine opportunity for us 
both. i - * 

Health and success attend thee. Farewell. 

P. CoLLINsoN. 


London, July 3d, 1742. 
Ou! Frienp JoHN: 

I can’t express the concern of mind that I am under, on so many 
accounts. I have lost my friend—my brother. The man I loved, 
and was dearer to me than all men—is no more. I could fill this 
sheet, and many more: but oh! my anxiety of mind is so great, 
that I can hardly write; and yet I must tell thee, that on Friday, 
July 2d, our dear friend, Lord PETRE, was carried off by the 
small-pox, in the thirtieth year of his age. Hard, hard, cruel hard, 
be taken from his friends—his family—his country—in the prime 
of life; when he had so many thousand things locked up in his 
breast, for the benefit of them all, are now lost in embryo. 

I can go no further, but to assure thee that I am thy friend, 

P. CoLLINSON. 


All our schemes are broke. i 

Send no seeds for him, nor the Duke of Norfolk; for now, he 
that gave motion, is motionless,—all is at an end. 

As I know that this will be a great disappointment to thee, if 
thee hast a mind to send the seeds, as was ordered for Lord P. 
and Duke of Norfolk, on thy own account and risk,—I will do 
what I can, to dispose of them. The Duke of Norfolk shall have 
the preference; but there is no obliging him to take them,—as I 
had not the order from him, but from Lord PETRE. 

Send those for the Duke of Richmond, and P. MruuEr. 
Lord Prrre was a fine, tall, comely personage,—handsome— 
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had the presence of a prince; yet was so happily mixed, that love 
and awe were begot at the same time. The affability and sweet- 
ness of his temper were beyond expression, without the least mix- 
ture of pride, or haughtiness. With an engaging smile he always 
met his friends; Butoh! the endowments of his mind.are not to 
be described. Few*or none could excel him, in the knowledge of 
the liberal arts and sciences. He was a great mechanic, as well 


as a great mathematician; ready at pee iy calculations—and 


elegant in his tastes. 

In his religious way,* an example of great piety; his morals’ of 
great temperance and sobriety ; no loose word, or double entendre, 
did I ever hear (this is something of the man). For his virtues, 
and his excellencies, and his endowments, i loved him, and he me, 
more like a brother than a friend. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO PETER COLLINSON. 


July the 6th, 1742, 

A few hours past, I received ‘thy letters of March the ad, and 
20th, and April the 25th, 1742. 

Yesterday the ship arrived, which our dear friend Captain 
Wrigeut sailed in from London, but alas! hath left her captain 
asleep in Neptune's bosom: and now, such a mortal sickness is on 
board, that she is ordered to ride quarantine below the town, N 0 
goods can be got off. 

I heartily thank Sir Hans Sroane for his kind eesti of 
me. I long to see his History; and particularly M. CATESBY’ S 
books, to see what birds he hath figured, before I set out next week 
for a journey along our sea-coast, where I believe there are: many 
birds which he omitted to draw—which I shall be very particular 


to observe their dimensions, shape and colours, if I can compel. 


them, by the charms of sulphur and nitre and lead, to i me dis- 
pose of them as I think most suitable. 

J shall endeavour to procure Lady Puree a humming. bird’s neat 
and eggs, as soon as possible. I have not heard of any being found 
this year. They commonly build their nest upright upon a limb 


of a tree, and a little shake with the fall of the tree separates them. 


The fine, downy composition, is gathered from the stalks of our 


* Lord PEerre belonged to the Roman Catholic Church. | 


“a 
‘. 
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Fern. The bladders of balm, which I sent thee, I gathered on the 
Balm of Gilead Tree, on the Katskill — ,—a delicate, fragr ant 
liquor, as clear as water. 

I design, next month, to go myself and gather some seed for 
you, which I hope will be as much pleasure to you, as fatigue and 
charge to me to get them. There is no more trust in our Ameri- 
cans, than curiosity. Colonel Satispury, who lives near them, 
sent me last winter, a very loving letter, affirming he did what he 

ould to procure them, leaving orders, when he went to York, to 
gather them; but at his return, there is none gathered. He sent 
aman on purpose to the mountains, to gather them; but he said 
the birds had picked all the seed out, being very foil of them. 

I am glad my map and draught were acceptable, although clum- 
sily done,—having neither proper instruments nor convenient time; 
being, most of them, in part of a first day, or by candle- “light, — 
having no whole original but nature, nor time to take a copy,— 
being hurried in gathering or packing of seeds. 

_ Iam greatly obliged to thee for thy necessary present of a suit 
of clothes, which just came in the right time; and Barcuay’s 
Apology, I shall take care of, for thy sake. It answers thy ad- 
vice, much better than if thee had sent me one of Natural History, 
or Botany, which I should have spent ten times the hours in reading 
of, while I might have laboured for the maintenance of my family. 
Indeed, I have little respect to apologies and disputes about the 
ceremonial parts of religion, which often introduce animosities, con- 
fusion; and disorders in the mind—and sometimes body too: but, 
dear Purur, let us worship the one Almighty Power, in sincerity 
of heart, with resignation to His divine will,—doing to others as 
we would have them do to us, if we were in their circumstances. 
Living in love and innocency, we may die in hope. 

x xk * x * 


July 24, 1742. 

Tam just returned from Amboy, and Shrewsbury ; having waited 
on Governor Morris, and discoursed with him about those great 
horns, which I was informed he kept as a curiosity. '-He told 
me he had sent them to England, several years ago. The beast 
was killed near Albany; and was supposed to be: above fifteen 
hundred pounds weight; and was excellent good eating. The 
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horns differed much, in shape, from those figured in the Transac- 
tions of the Society, for the moose deer. en oe) 

I-design, as soon as I have gathered the cones of Rose Laurel, 
and White Pine, and Sassafras berries, to go to the Katskill to 
gather the Balm seed; and, as soon as returned, to gather what 
seed is ripe nearer home; then, directly to the Five Nations. of In- | 
dians, up the branches of Susquehanna,—having engaged our chief, 
interpreter to go with me, the beginning of September; from 
whence, when I have returned home, I hope to give you a good 
account of my journey. 

Yesterday and to-day, I have been at Philadelphia, looking after 
the goods and presents thee and our friends sent me. I have found 
all that thee mentions, in thy letters which I received. The goods 
answer as well as can be expected, here—being such abundance of 
all sorts, in our stores, that they stick on our hands. 

Thy presents of clothes are fine, and very acceptable; as also 
the curious presents from M. Carzspy and Sir Hans. Pray give 
my hearty thanks to them. I hope, by next opportunity, to write 
largely to them; which I hope will be accompanied with some 
curiosities.. I should have sent you some, now; but the ship sails 
sooner than I expected,—and I, as aforesaid, just returned home. 

By reason that there is no vessel, that I know of, to sail this fall 
from here, directly to Bristol; but yet, notwithstanding, to alle- 
viate thy disappointment, I have sent about fifty different sorts of 
seeds of our finest wild flowers, gathered in their best state of ripe- 
ness, and well dried, and sent with Doctor DILLENIUS’S parcel, and 
directed for thee; and if our winter should prove moderate, and 
any vessel should go from hence to Bristol, before spring, I shall 
endeavour to send a box of roots. | ; 

This comes, with sincere respect and good will, from thy friend, 


4 Ee F 


September 5th, 1742. 
DEAR PETER :— , 

I am lately returned from the Katskill Mountains,—having ga- 
thered a fine parcel of the Balm cones, just at the time of their 
full ripeness; with many other curious seeds, and other fine curiosi- 
ties. This hath been a happy journey: and I met with our friend, 
Doctor CoLDEN, who received and entertained me with all the 
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demonstrations of civility and respect that were convenient. He 
is one of the most facetious, agreeable gentlemen, I ever met with; 

and his capacity thee may judge of, by the last account he gave 
thee of the economy of the Five Nations, and some other subjects 
which he may soon acquaint thee with. I hope to give thee a 
fuller account of him this fall, when I delineate the particularities 
of my journey. 

I received thy kind eer of June the 16th, and the seeds and 
book of Doctor DinLENtIvs, last night. IJ take it to be the com- 
pletest of that kind that ever was wrote; for we don’t read that 
SoLomoN wrote ofvany plants of humbler growth than the Hyssop: 
so I conclude he knew as little of Mosses,.as he did of) the pan 
that grew beyond Mount Lebanon, or in America. 

I am just setting out towards Susquehanna, to gather seeds; but 
I question whether I shall go to the Five Nations. Our interpreter 
was obliged to go with a gentleman from Maryland, to treat with 
them, while I-was on ive journey from Hudson’s River; which baffled 
our conclusions. 


December 18th, i. 


Dear PETER :— 

We are daily expecting Giada SrupHEens from London,—and 
many are almost out of hoes and afraid the Spaniards have 
catched him. 

I hope my cargo, sent in the Constantine, will come safe to thy 
hands. I sent three boxes of shrubs; but could not conveniently 
dig up, or find, several: plants which I thought to have sent, by 
reason of the great snow that fell on the first day of November, 
and the frost and several other snows that followed within two 
weeks after: and I had a grievous bad time to gather the Pine 
cones, near gg Harbour, for the Duke of Norfolk. I climbed the 
trees in the rain, in a desert, and lopped off the boughs; then must 
stand up to the knees in snow, to pluck off the cones. But. now, 
and for three weeks past, we have had fine weather; and yester- 
day, the frogs made a noise—the birds sang—and the bees flew 
about, asin spring ; and I doubt it will be worse in next March, 
if not in April.—We, in Uy pai have had a fine eres 
harvest this year. 

I have been with our ingenious friend, CoLDEN, who aied me 

11 
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very civilly,—as I have related in two letters to thee. He advised 
me to travel into the Mohawk’s country, and to Oswego, and the 
lakes,—and he would recommend me to the inhabitants there. 
He believes there is a great variety of plants and other curiosities 
there. But I suppose the death of our dear friend, Lord-Prrrg, 
will discourage such distant travels; and our Americans. have not 
zeal enough to encourage any discoveries of this kind, at their 
expense. 

Captain Davis, by whom I sent the box of Red Gab berries, 
and Maple keys, last summer, complains that thee took no care of 
it, but let it stay on board until he was loaded again. Such delays 
will discourage the captains from taking things of that kind, unless 
I pay here. } 


May 27th, 1748. 
Dear FRIEND PETER :— 

This day, Captain RUTHERFORD, accompanied with several gen- 
tlemen of distinction from Philadelphia, bestowed upon me the 
honour of a visit. The captain very generously offered to take 
care of any letter I should send to thee; which opportunity I will 
make use of, notwithstanding a vessel is to sail from Philadelphia 
in about two weeks. Ihave received all the goods, sent for last 
fall, in good order, and excellent good. ‘The thickset I have a suit — 
made of, which pleaseth me exceedingly.. I am heartily thankful 
to thee for it. It’s a fine present. The silk is very good. — 

By thy good offices, our Library Company hath made me a pre- | 
sent (with an unanimous consent) of a share during life. Dear 
friend, by these demonstrations of thy particular regard for my 
interest and satisfaction, thee engages to thyself my grateful ser- 
vice and remembrance, for such favours. But to proceed with thy 
letter of February the 15th. 

‘I am sorry thee overlooked several roots of Ginseng, which I 
put in thy box, and observed when I put them in, nt before the 
vessel sailed, a lively bud to each root. 

We have expected Captain BuppEn in so long, that now his 
employer gives him over for lost,—by whom I expected to have 
had more particular orders. 

The Arbor Vite, which I gathered on Hudson’s River, I take to 
be the same kind with that I gathered on James River,—I think 
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upon Captain IsHam RANDoLPH’s land, or very near it. He went 
with and showed it to me,—supposing it to bea Juniper. Within a 
few yards, grew the Leather-bark, or Mezereon; both which I 
believe he would send thee the seed of, if thee writes to him for it, 
He is a man of great humanity, whom my heart opens to receive, 
when I think of him, which is very often. 6 # * 

My wife is well pleased with the silk thee chose for her. She | 
is much obliged to thee for thy care. I am very thankful to my 
good friend, Sir Hans Sioanz, for his fine present of five guineas. 
Being he hath so generously bestowed it upon me, I desire thee 
would send me a silver can, or cup, as big and good as thee can 
get for that sum, which I or mine may keep to entertain our 
friends withal, in remembrance of my noble benefactor.* 


June 11th, 1748. 
FRIEND PETER :— 

I have lately been to visit our friend Doctor Wirt, where I 
spent four or five hours very agreeably—sometimes in his garden,— 
where I viewed every kind of plant, I believe, that grew therein ; 
which afforded me a convenient opportunity of asking him whether 
he ever observed any kind of Wild Roses, in this country, that was 
double. He said he could not remember that ever he did. So 
being satisfied with this amusement, we went into his study, which 
was furnished with books containing different kinds of learning ;— 
as Philosophy, Natural Magic, Divinity, nay, even Mystic Divinity; 
all of which were the subjects of our discourse, within doors,— 
which alternately gave way to Botany, every time we walked in the 
garden. I could have wished thee the enjoyment of so much 
diversion, as to have heard our discourse, provided thee had been 
well swathed from hips to arm-pits. But it happened, a little of 
our spiritual discourse was interrupted by a material object within 
doors; for the Doctor had lately purchased, of a great traveller in- 
Spain and Italy, a sample of what was imposed upon him for Snake 
Stones,—which took me up a little time—beside laughing at him— 
to convince the Doctor that they were nothing but calcined old 
horse bones. 

* This seems to be the origin of the Silver Cup, presented by Sir Hans, in lieu 


of the ‘five guineas.” See Joun Barrran’s letter to Sir Hans Suoanz, dated 
November 16, 1748. 
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Indeed, to give the Doctor his due, he is very pleasant, facetious 
and pliant; and will exchange as many freedoms as most men of 
his years, with those he respects. His understanding and judg- 
ment, thee art not unacquainted with,—having had so long and 
frecivilel intercourse with him by letters. 

When we are upon the topic of astrology, magic, anti mystie ix 
vinity, I am apt to be a little troublesome, by inquiring into the 
foundation and reasonableness of these notions—which, thee knows, 
will not bear to be searched and examined into: though I handle 
these fancies with more tenderness with him, than I should with 
many others that are so superstitiously inclined, because I respect 
the man. He hath a considerable share of good in him. 

The Doctor’s famous Lychnis, which thee has dignified so highly 
is, I think, unworthy of that character. Our swamps and low 
grounds are full of them. I had so contemptible an opinion of it, 
as not to think it worth sending, nor afford it room in my garden; 
but I suppose, by thy account, your climate agreeth so well, that 
it is much improved. The other, which I brought from Virginia, 
grows with me about five feet high, bearing large spikes of dif- 
ferent coloured flowers, for three or four months in the year, ex- 
ceeding beautiful, I have another wild one, finely speckled, and 
striped with red upon a white ground, and a red eye in the middle 
—the only one I ever saw. 

Now I will conclude this. botanical discourse; having answered 
thy queries in a letter via Bristol. I believe my subscription our 
proprietor inquired after, is wholly dropped. Some people lay the 
blame upon JamzEs LoGaN, and not without cause. 

Our worthy friend, Doctor ConpEN, wrote to me that he ia re- 
ceived a new edition of Linnaus’s Characteres Plantarum, lately 
printed. He advised me to desire Gronovius to send it tome. I 
should be very glad to see it. The first I saw, was at the Doctor’s ; 
and chiefly by it he hath attained to the greatest knowledge in 
Botany, of any I have discoursed with. 


June the 21st, 1743. 
Dear PETER :— 
* * * 2. Oa tee x 
If ever I can come to pay you a visit, I would bring abundance 
of trees and shrubs with me, which is very difficult if not impossible 
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for you ever to have growing, without one that understands them 
comes with them, and takes particular care of them in their pas- 
sage. But I don’t know how to leave my family. I have many 
small children, and none yet grown up to take care of business: 
and servants, in this country, strive to do as little work, and spend 
as much time as they can in carelessness. * * * I am obliged 
to, thee for recommending me to our proprietor. If he would 
please to be so honourable as allow me an annual salary, worth while 
to furnish his walks with all the natural productions of trees, shrubs, 
and plants, which grow in our four governments, I would under- 
take to do it. 

It pleaseth me, that what I sent to Sir Hans and M. Carmspy 
proved acceptable. I think that Hanging-bird’s nest, belongs to 
the Baltimore bird. The Aralia spinosa I brought from Virginia. 
It grows well, with me. * * * The fossil shells are found at 
the distance of a hundred or a hundred and fifty miles from the 
sea,—most of the way, by places, from Hudson’s River to Susque- 
hanna. The Katskill Mountains, ‘are in York government. 3 

I am apt to imagine our chimney swallows might build in hollow 
trees, before Huropeans built chimneys. My Rose is now pro- 
ducing its second crop, out of the centre of its old flowers,—which 
many do. | 

x # “* * deqbag 

In the township of Darby, several have joined together and 
signed articles of agreement, pretty much like the Library Com- 
pany at Philadelphia. They advised with me how the books should 
be procured. I told them, I thought thee could send them better 
than any that I knew—if thee would favour such a design; that 
thee had abundance of business other ways; and that if thee con+ 
descended te oblige them so much, it must be more for the love 
and inclination thee bore to the promotion of learning, and thy 
generous disposition to assist those that were thereto inclined, than 
the benefit of what might be thought a reasonable satisfaction for — 
thy trouble, in buying and shipping them. However, they being 
very desirous of having the books, assumed the freedom of address- 
ing thee by letter, with a catalogue of the books they want, and a 
bill of exchange,—which I put in the box directed to thee. If 
thee pleases to comply with their request, pray pack them up with 
the goods I sent for. | . 

Kier JOHN BARTRAM. 
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PETER COLLINSON ‘TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


. London, January 16, 1743-4. 
My pEar Frienp JoHN:— | 

I was mightily pleased to see the specimens of both sorts Arbor - 
Vite. That of poor Iswam’s is much the finest; but the good man 
is gone to his long home, and I doubt not but is happy. I have at 
this juncture writ to his wife, to send some of her people to gather 
and send me some seed. We all esteem it, here, to be an Ameri- 
can plant, and brought by the French from Canada; for, by all 
the Herbals that I have examined, they all make it a native of 
America. I never knew it grew in Germany, till thou informed 
me of it. 

The specimens of Crabs were sufficient to see the species. I had 
not the sort before,—but I have seen them described. | If they had 
been perfect, they would have been a greater curiosity; but their 
make is so delicate, it is scarcely to be expected whole. If such a 
thing should happen, doubt not of thy care to send it me. There 
is a-very great variety of this species. Every part of the world, — 
bounded by the sea, furnishes new kinds. . 

The eggs thou hast sent, are very pretty, and curious to See such 
a variety. But what affords M. Carzspy and me great matter of 
speculation, is to see so many sorts of Turtle,—which, if we may 
judge by the eggs, are specifically different. But this is ke to 
bring some trouble on thee; for we naturalists are impatient, and 
never easy until we are satisfied; so, what we have to request of 
thee is, that when any of these kinds happen in thy excursions, 
thou will send us a shell or two to each of these kinds, ‘VIZ. 2 

The flatter back, red-bellied water turtle—smaller long eggs. 

The common land turtle—the next larger and long eggs. 

The round-back, stinking turtle—the smallest, pretty long, shin- 
Ing eggs. | | 

The great black turtle—with round eggs. : 

The great red-bellied turtle—with largest sized eggs of all. - 

M. Caressy admires so many of these sorts escaped him; but 
it is next to impossible that he could, as a sojourner, make such 
discoveries aS a curious man, that is a native. It is-really true, — 
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what my friend Sam CueEw said (who recommended thee to me,) 
that nothing can well escape thee. 

The small nest has this singularity, that it seems all tied, iste 
and wove together, with flaxen or hempen threads: nay, some 
white thread-like substance has assisted, with the others, to tie the 
branch and nest together.. “As these seem to be all the refuse of 
the thread-spinners, which may be thrown out and picked up by 
the birds, for their use, pray how may we conjecture these pretty 
artists were supplied with materials, before the Europeans came ? 
And then, how must we account for another observation—that 
birds never alter the original order of their materials for nests, 
but the same instinct, in the choice of them prevails through the 
whole species? I should further be glad to know the name of the 
cunning fabricator; for, I take it, I had a piece or two of his opera- 
tions before, which we much admired. 

The logs thou sent me, perforated by the species of bees, pro- 
duced six bees in May and June—very lively and brisk; but the 
clay wasp-nests, that thou sent me from time to time, none ever 
produced any more than one wasp; the reason I cannot account 
for. 

I am now, by thine and Colonel Cusrts’s abiving disposition, 
well furnished with chimney swallow’s nests, which are deservedly 
to be admired; but now I want some eggs, to furnish my nests; 
and some humming-bird’s eggs,—for I have many nests of this 
pretty creature. But they are so cunning in their contrivance, 
that it is merely by chance when they are found. But if old or 
young ones can be caught, pray send them. 

The substance thou sends me to guess, is, I conceive, belonging 
to a Fungus. * * Pak Vier 

I am, in haste, 
Very much thine, 
i P. CoLLINSON. 


London, February 3d, 1743-4. 


_ I wrote, my dear Joun, by the King of Prussia, under cover to 
our friend FRANKLIN. | 

~. Now I shall give thee some account of the cargo. The old pro- 

verb is, that there is no fence against a flail; so there is no securing 
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them from the teeth of rats; for, at the corner of- each box, they 
had made a proper hole for access,—and in each box was a warm 
nest, of straw and the leaves and stalks of the shrubs. It grieved 
me to see how they had einipped: te geet thododendron’ and 
lesser Kalmias. es 

The deciduous shrubs > were in sith shih and. all the bila of 
curious roots, and the: Martagons were not hurt. Warneria, or 
Yellow root [Hydrastis Canadensis, L. ],.18 so remarkable; that if 
it had been in the last. cargo, I could not help seeing it. It is im- 
possible to account for its absence. Loblolly was eat by the rats; 
but I hope will shoot from the root. It is one of the charming — 
evergreens. Does it stand your winters? Your Skunk-root 1s now 
in full flower. *  * * Pray tell me, how many species of Solo- 
mon’s Seal hath thee observed in all thy travels?) * ~~ * 

- I find I have three distinct species of Epigeea. This last sent, 
differs from the others. 

The striped Pyrola is a pretty plant, and my favouetba oi fancy 
it is very scarce, or else there had been another sod. Gentians are 
also my favourites. 

Thy fine collection of specimens is aan Doctor SovANDER’ s 
examination. ‘Your autumn flowers I pretty well know; but pray 
tell me, what are your spring flowers, beside the Puccoon or San- 
guinaria, the little white Ranwneulus [Anemone], and Meadia, 
and Orchis,—pray, what are the other species with which “your 
woods, thickets, swamps, fields, and meadows, are adorned in the 
spring months of March, April, and May? . 

I wish, for my satisfaction, thy good son JAMES would put up a 
quire of specimens of all your flowers, for only those three months, 
—I mean only herbaceous or bulbous flowers—no trees nor shrubs ; 
for though I have been so many years conversant with your vege- 
tables, yet I think myself entirely ignorant (except the above men- 
tioned) of Flora’s beauties, in your spring months. 

Our fields so abound with flowers in those months, that they are 
a flowery carpet.. The Primroses, Daisies, and Pilewort [Ranun- 
culus], are now beginning—will be succeeded by the two or three 
species of Crow-foot, called Butter-flowers. Dandelion makes a 
great show; then the fields are rich with Cowslips, Lady-smocks, 
Caltha palustris, or Marsh Marygolds; then they are covered with 
blue Hyacinths, Daffodils, Saxifrage, Stitchwort, blue and white 
Violets, and a great variety of Orchis,—our woods covered with 
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Anemones, and Periwinkle, and Woodroff [Asperula], with its 
white flowers. ? 
- Now I want’ to know what you abound with—instead of our 
- flowers; for I presume you have not one of them, that are natural 
’ to your country : but have a progressive set of flowers, for every 
spring month, that differs from ours, and is peculiar to your soil 
and climate. wir 
I can’t add more, but that I am thy sincere friend, 
| P. CoLLINSON. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 
| [Date obliterated, but some time in 1743-4. ] 

Dear PETER :— | 

Tam now returned from my long journey, from the country of 
the Five Nations of Indians, and the Fort of Oswego, on the On- 
- tario Lake,—having had a very prosperous journey. I also found 
several curious plants, shrubs, and trees, particularly a great moun- 
tain Magnolia [M. acuminata, L.], three feet in diameter, and 
above an hundred feet: high—very straight, and very fine wood ; 
specimens of which I hope to send by next ship, with a particular 
account of my journey, and the Indians’ manner of living, and order 
of their councils; having been at their chief town, and the meeting 
of the deputies, and the treaty of peace between the Virginians and 
them. | 

L visited the Salt Springs, and boiled the water thereof into salt. 
I observed the fossil shells all over the country—even on the top 
of the mountain that separates the waters of Susquehanna and St. 
Lawrence, in the Vale of Onondago, and on the banks of the Lake 
Frontenac [Ontario]. I designed, when I went from home, to 
have returned by the way of Albany,—then to travel from Hud- 
son’s River, and climb the Katskill Mountains, to gather the Balm 
of Gilead cones, and Fir cones, on my way to Delaware: but I 
found it impracticable to ride between Onondago and the Mohawk’s 
River, and I missed of them, this year; for there is none to be 
found where we travelled, which was too far westward for them and 
the Paper Birch; for I find more difference in the kinds of plants, 
in the same distance of longitude, than latitude. If I 4m employed 
next year, to gather seeds—especially of the Fir kinds—I design 
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to travel to the Katskill Mountains, and thence back of New Eng- 
land, northeastward; where I believe I could find many curious 
evergreens that are not yet known,—for I can’t learn that any 
botanist was ever there, yet. } 

I received thine of May the 11th, writ in Sir Hans Stoann’s 
letter ; by which I perceive that freedom and openness is exercised, 
in our correspondency, which I love. dss 

Doctor Gronovius hath sent me his Index Lapidee, and Lin- 
NUS, the second edition of his Characteres Plantarum,—with ai 
very loving letter desiring my correspondence, to furnish him with 
some natural curiosities of our country. I hope by next ship to 
send him some. 

In the mean time, if thee hath an opportunity, pray return my 
thanks to him, for that fine present. 

I am providing to set out, to-morrow, to travel up Delaware, to 
gather some Ginseng roots, to send to thee by next ship. So, in 
great haste, farewell. 


“ly Be 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


. London, March 10, 1743-4. 
FRIEND JoHN:— 
st * The prices of microscopes are advanced to a guinea $ 
so have only sent thee one for thyself,—and desire thy acceptance © 
of it, with a book. ¥ * * Fadl * 
r At present, can give thee no assurance of any new con- 
tributors: only the Duke of Richmond and P. MrInurr continue— ~ 
who love new things; but whether so small a subscription will 
countervail thy going among the saints, in New England, I must 
submit to thy consideration. : 

I am looking for new subscribers; am persuaded that many 
would be glad of the opportunity, if they knew where to apply: 
but if the worst comes to the worst, if thou sends over three or 
four five-guinea cases, prettily sorted with something of every- 
thing—but in particular, Pine, Fir, and Cedar, and Walnut Hickory, 
I fancy I shall find means to dispose of them amongst our seeds- 
men. But thou must be very particular, and.send’ me an exact 
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list of every individual sort of seed in each of them,—and the 
number of the large seeds, and the quantity of smaller sorts. 
oa x * * xx x x 
I sent all the things to Sir Hans Sioanz,—and writ him a 
letter to remind him that a ship was going—if he had anything to 
send thee. 

Doctor Dittentus has writ thee a letter ;—is greatly delighted 
with the last seeds, they are so good; says that thou art the only 
man that ever did things to the purpose. | 

The. curiosities for Doctor GRoNovius are gone for Holland, 
with the specimens. I have writ, both to him and Linn2vs, not 
to forget the pains and travel of indefatigable Joun BarTRAM,— 
but stick a feather in his cap, who is as deserving as the rest. 

Doctor ConpEN, our worthy, ingenious friend, 1s quite a profi- 
cient. I was surprised with his proficiency in the Linnean system. 

: I am in haste: farewell. 
; fi P. COLLINSON. 


Oh! dear Joun, I long to see thy Journal, and sentiments and 
observations of thy expedition to the Five Nations. It was a 
lucky opportunity. . 

I was glad to see cones of the fine Magnolia. The wood must 
be beautiful. I had specimens, before I saw thine, from Doctor 
Mricuett, of Urbana, in Virginia, two or three years agone,— 
where there is a stately treeon the plantation of NicHOLAS SMITH, 
in Essex County, on the head of Piscataway, Rappahannock River, 
in his pasture. It is well known by all, and visited by all tra- 
vellers. 

I now come to take a little notice of thine of the 2d December. 
I was pleased to see'the digitated-leafed plant prove a Mallow. I 
know it will be acceptable to Doctor GRONOVIUS. | 

Thee need not trouble thyself to send nests of the swallows and 
martens,—but the eggs. The chimney one beats them all, for 
curiosity ; but thou and Colonel Custis have well supplied me. I 
only want some whole eggs. ; | 

To be sure, a shell of each sort of your turtles, dried, will be 
acceptable,—and if anything remarkable in their head and feet. 
They may be easily cured in a slack oven, after the bread is out. 
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Pray, how does Doctor Wirt do? Ihave not heard from him 
this year. a * # Be 
3 * Now, dear Joun, farewell. : 

| P. CoLLINsoNn. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


. July 24, 1744, 

Dear PETER:— | 

I sent, last spring, by Captain Rzzvzs, my Journal to the Five 
Nations, and the Lake Ontario,* containing a particular account 
of the soil, productions, mountains, and lakes, which I observed in 
our journey thither; also the daily proceedings of the Indian 
chiefs, in their assembly, while we were there; but I have lately 
heard that Reeves is taken by the French. I conclude, that 
which I took so much pains about will never come to thy hands;- 
nor the letter I sent in the same ship, which I have not time to | 
write over again, to send by this vessel. I am glad the specimens 
of Crabs were new to thee. I never could yet see any more per- 
fect than those I sent thee. If I find any, I shall endeavour to 
send them. } 

I endeavoured to send the Turtle shells by this ship; but unfor- 
tunately have lost several that I had prepared. 

The bird’s nest thee mentions, with flax or hempen thtoordad 1s 


mostly peeled off our Apocinume: We call it a pally grow F 


though it hath a little greenish cast. 

That substance which I sent thee to guess at, was a kind of scum 
on the water of a mill pond, which had been drawn off, and the 
scum settling on the bottom, and being sae by the rain, dew 
and sun, appears in that bork . | “ 

The names of the specimens were very welcome. I hope my 
great Magnolia [M. acuminata, L.] may be different from any thee 
hath yet seen, You are sometimes mistaken in specimens. | Our 


friend Doctor Wirt is as well ag usual. ee * 
It is very kind in thee to recommend me to Linnavs and 
GRONOVIUS. *k * * | x 


* This Journal was afterwards printed in London : a copy of which i is ‘in “the 
ae Library. 
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December, 1744. 
DEAR PETER :— 


I have received thy kind letters of April the 9th, 19th, and 24th, 
with all the books mentioned in those letters, very safe and in good 
order. 

The Sesamum seed, which I intend to try to propagate, and give 
thee an account of my success, | am afraid our summers will be 
full short. - a 3 Our friend Doctor CotpEN hath 
been this fall at my house, whom I received with much satisfaction. 
Also Doctor MircHELu, who stayed at Philadelphia near three 
weeks, and made me several visits. He is a man of good parts, 
but his constitution is miserably broken. I.correspond very freely 
with him and CLAYTON. e * 

Paty, I have put two or three handsful of the seeds of a 
climbing species of Huonymus [Celastrus scandens, L.], which 
MITCHELL said thee wanted very much. Its berries make a fine 
appearance, in the fall. It twists about the trees, or poles, like 
hops. ieee * xk x 


December 10th, 1745. 
Friend PETER :— 

I haye put on board Captain MEsNnarp, one long cedar box con- 
taining a Hornet’s nest, and a variety of seeds, for thee; and a 
box of curiosities and Musk-rat skin for Gronovivs, which I hope 
thee will take care to send him, as soon and safe as possible. * * 
: * _*- I have sent, by the two last ships to London, five 
boxes in each ship; three in each of forest seeds, for those gen- 
tlemen thee sent me orders from; and a box with roots in earth 
for thee in one ship—in the other,a long cedar box with a variety 
of seeds for thyself, and some curiosities for Sir Hans. SLOANE and 
for thee. I have sent, also, two quarters of Hickory, and a square 
box of plants in earth, viz., one root of my great Mountain Mag- 
nolia—several roots of Bacdis one fine root of our Laurel, full of 
flower buds, one sod of sweet Persian Iris, one sod of the fine 
creeping spring Lychnis, and a sod of what you call Dracocephalum. 
Pray give CaTusBy one root of Papaw. . I sent several in our last 
ship. 
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I have received the nails, calico, Russia linen, and the clothes 
for my boys: all which are very good and well chosen, and’ give 
great satisfaction. The only thing that gives me any uneasiness, 
is, that thee hath sent more than what is my due. 

Now, though oracles be ceased, and thee hath not the spirit of 
divination,—yet, according to our friend Doctor Wirt, we friends 
that love one another sincerely, may, by an extraordinary spirit of 
sympathy, not only know each other’s desires, but may have a 
spiritual conversation at great distances one from another. Now, 
if this be truly so,—if I love thee sincerely—and thy love and 
friendship be so to me—thee must have a spiritual feeling and sense 
of what particular sorts of things will give satisfaction; and doth 
not thy actions make it manifest ? for, what I send to thee for, thee 
hath chosen of just such sorts and colours as I wanted. Nay, as 
my wife and I are one, so she is initiated into this spiritual union ; 
for thee has sent her a piece of calico so directly to her mind, that 
she saith that if she had been there herself, she could not have _ 
pleased her fancy better. m s “s * 

In opening those fine cones of Cluster Pine, I observed how close. 
the scales adhered, which is contrary to all our Pines and Firs 
(except one species of the three-leaved Pine); which, before they 
are well dried, spring open and shed all the seed out, which makes. 
them the difficultest to gather. One may, in the beginning of the : 
week, see the cones green—and before the latter end, all the seed 
that is good will be shed out, especially the five-leaved, which you 
are so fond of—and which it is not possible for me to gather any 
great quantities thereof, as I wrote to thee, last year. I design to 
get what I can, yearly ; but, as I can’t be in three or four hundred 
distant places in three or four days’ time, I can’t procure great 
quantities; and if I depend upon others’ assistance, | am sure of 
being deceived. 

As our friend MILLER seems to question my account of our Pines, 
I now tell thee I generally take care to speak truth—even to those 
that I think will bestow no more pains of examination, than to tell 
me it is not so,—to whom silence suits better than arguments—as 
ignorance doth to their capacity ; but, as I have a great opinion of 
Mrtier’s learning and judgment, I am engaged in duty and friend- 
ship to inform him the best I can, at present. ae 
All our Pine cones are two summers and one winter, from their _ 

first appearance to their perfecting and casting their seed, but this 
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one: species, —which open not till the second or third _year after 
they seem perfectly ripe. T have been much surprised at observing 
these trees have upon one branch all the cones of three, four, or 


five years’ growth, :at' once. 
oe xk x x x * # 


: | April 12, 1746. 
DEAR PETER :-— 

I have now but little to write, having received no letter from 
thee since last fall. I sent a cargo of forest seeds for my corre- 
spondents, and garden seeds for thee—with many curiosities, as 
presents, for several of our friends, in three ships; but can hear 
nothing, whether they be arrived at London or not. We hear 
there are great troubles in England, and dread the consequences. 

Our friend JosEpH BREINTNALL, departed this life, the middle 
of last month; so that now, what letters thee sends for me, let them 
be directed to me, or to the care of I. PeMBERToN, Jun.; for every 
merchant of note in town knows me. 

Iam mightily pleased with thy letter from Petersburgh, giving 
an account of the Russians’ discovery of America. Pray, doth 
thee hear any more of it ? of love to hear of any new discovery of 
any kind. 


April the 16th. 


This day I received thy kind letters of October the 12th, 1745, 
and January the 24th, 1745-6,—and Sir Hans Suoanuz’s of Oc- 
tober the 16th, with all the seeds mentioned in those letters, except 
the Strawberry and Sloe,—the last of which we have had in the 
country these fifty years. I plant them about my hedges, where 
it grows to a large size. The blossoms are prodigious full, but 
never one ripe fruit. They are bit with the insect, as all our stone 
fruit is, but the Peaches, and some kinds of Cherries overgrow 
them. — 

I have some ‘hopes of the Horse-chestnuts, though Gu of them 
were blue moulded, yet some seemed to be pretty sound. But 
alas! the four fine large roots of Madder, had no more appearance 
of life than if they had been drying in the house a year. 

My pretty plant is just in flower, that thee saith Dinuxnius 


~~ eo 
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tails a Borage,—which I think hath no affinity with it, or likeness 
to it, save only barely in the shape of a single flower; and 1 be- 
lieve is.as much a new genus as any plant that ever was sent out 
of America; and not the only one that adorns that spacious vale, of 


six hundred miles in length, S. W. by West, in which I have — 


gathered the finest of my autumnal flowers; and where, by report 
of the inhabitants, it is like as if Fora sported in solitary retire- 
ment, as Sylwa doth on the Katskill Mountains,—where there is 
the greatest variety of uncommon trees and shrubs, that I ever saw 
in such a compass of ground. 

I am glad the white-berried Ce are [ Acta die Bigel. | 
grows with thee: but thee should have that with great blue ber- 


ries [Leontice], which is much the finest plant. There is abun- 
dance of it growing by.Rappahannock, in Virginia; so made no 


question but our friend MrrcHEL1, or CLAYTON, had sent it to thee 
long ago. It grows nowhere less than fifty miles of me. that I re- 
§ 43 rt >. > 


\ 


member.* 


April the 23d, 1746. 

Dear PETER :— 7 
I have packed up in a box directed to thee, four of our aiiilion 
dried after their bowels were taken out, and well washed, having 
preserved their shell, head, feet and tail, entire; by which you may 
observe the difference of them almost as well as if they had been 
alive. I cannot get any other kinds; it’s too: soon in the year. 
These females had the yolks of eggs in them, almost.at their full 


their time of laying. ) 

I design, this summer, to collect all our kinds of turtles, sails 
the eggs belonging. to them—with insects and fishes—and send 
some or other by every ship that sails from here to London; so 
that, if some are taken, others may escape. .We had extraordinary 
luck, last. year. I doubt there will but few sail from here, this 


year. Ihave expected, by every ship since HaR@RAVE came in, . 


last summer, those books GRoNnovius sent me. Pray what is be- 


come of them? All the ships that sailed from London, last year, 


for Philadelphia, arrived safe ; yet I have no account of them. 


* J. B. was not then aware that this plant grew, abundantly, much nearer 
to his residence ;—viz., on the banks of the Brandywine and Susquehanna. | 


bigness, but no whites nor shell to them. It is near a month to ~ 
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How doth our friend Caressy do? He won’t speak a word to 


me, now-a-days.’ He hath had several opportunities, within these — 


two years, of writing to es cat I have sent some curiosities to 
him every year. | is 

The account of ReaumuR, about bees and wasps, was very enter- 
taining. I sh Natural ane dearly. 


te. 


J. BARTRAM. 


{ 
PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Now, friend Joun, I come to consider further of some of thy ob- 
servations, by thine of the 10th of December. Iam glad to find 
that thee art so well recovered, and that all the goods ‘are come 
safe to hand, and please; which is more than I expected, and 
ought not to excuse thee from being more particular and exact. In 
thy orders next time. 

Though thou canst not see, yet I have told thee what inoculating 
on a Peach stock may do. If Iam not out in my conjecture—as 
it is a free stock, and sends up its sap plentifully, it may assist the 
Nectarine and Apricot, at a season when supplies are wanting. 
As thou hast tried the north side of buildings, and sides of water- 
courses, &c., to no pur pose, with Plums, pray give the other fruits 
as fair a gleaned: | | 

To prevent the depredations of the Beetle, I confess, is not so 
easy as some other bad effects: yet, as we know the duration of 
this insect is but short, if, while he is so noxious, some contrivance 
could be found out, to disturb or destroy him, you then might hope 
to taste a Nectarine,—one of the most delicious fruits in the 
universe, and much exceeds'a Peach, in a rich vinous-flavoured 
juice. And an Apricot is also one of the fine fruits. Last year, 
our standards were ‘chai which are allowed to excel the wall 
fruit.’ Verh? \3 , | 

Suppose, as soon as this Beetle is discovered, if “ie trees were 
to be smoked, with burning straw under them, or at some distance, 
so as to fumigate their branches at a time the beetles are most 
lable to attack the fruit; or, if the trees were to be squirted on 
by a hand engine, with water in which Tobacco leaves were soaked; 
either of these two methods, I should think, if they did not totally 
prevent, yet, at least, would secure so much of these fine fruits as 


12 


< 
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would be worth the labour of people of circumstances, who are 
curious to taste these delicious fruits in perfection. 

I take it, the reason the Plum succeeds so well, is the frequent 
shaking the trees, by being planted in a frequented place. The 
beetles are tumbled off, or else are disturbed, and frightened from 
settling on the trees: and the ground being trod so much, may be 
a great help, by keeping in the moisture, which is so conducive to 
bring the fruit to maturity. 

This brings to my-mind a contrivance I was told, a few days 
agone. An Englishman went and settled at Naples, about your | 
latitude, and writ over to P. MinuEr, that Apricots throve very 
well, but all the fruit dropped off: which he was surprised at; for 
he expected the finest fruits in that fine climate. But he was mis- _ 
taken; for the natural fruits of that country are Figs, Pomegra- 
nates, Olives, Grapes, Oranges, and Lemons. My friend MILLER 
writ him word, to lay a great deal of muck (rotten dung and straw 
mixed), or a great quantity of Fern leaves, or Any, compost that 
would keep the ground moist, and prevent the sun’s action, which © 
is very penetrating in that country, as well as with you. 

This had the desired effect ; and the gentleman writes him word, 
that since he has practised it, he has never failed of fruit 1 in plenty 
and in the greatest perfection. 

Now, friend Jonny, improve this hint; and if your Apricots are 
too forward, plant them under all disadvantages possible; that is, 
in the most exposed places, and in all: the coldest, shadiest aspects 
that can be found, Perhaps, when mountains come to be settled, 
the north sides may succeed with this fruit and. others, and may 
not be so much frequented by the Beetles. I apprehend, if your 
Gooseberries were littered, it would prevent their dropping off; 
and if this litter was now bie then watered, both under the Apre 
cot, &c., it would be of service. 

Friend Jouy, I have writ more fully by Bishan Musnarp ; but 
this will hint to thee thy good fortune of all thy cargoes coming 
safe, which is great luck, these very perilous times. 

Notwithstanding all my endeavours, I can only raise thee one 
new subscriber, * * who. desires a little of everything, and 
the Duke of Richmond and P. Miuuzr are continued. Send them 
any sort of Pine but Jersey Pine; some acorns, a few of a sort; 
Sassafras; Sweet Gum; Sweet flowering Bay, or small Magnolia, 


¢ 
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or Laurel; and any new tree or shrub; and some of all sorts of 
wild flowers. 

I thank thee for the fine cones of srl Magnolia, and the great 
sort [M. acuminata, L.]. .They are so fresh, I hope to raise 
some. Is there no more Chinquapin to be had? Why does thou 
not raise a plantation in thy own garden of Chinquapin trees, to 
serve thy correspondents?. From the first, we wanted them; and 
if they had been then sown, by this time thou would have had 
plenty to serve us; for it is a tree that is not to be had here for 
money. | 

The Larix and Evergreen seeds, that our friend Jonn MILLER 
has collected for thee, I have divided; ‘and sent half by ae con- 
veyance, and half by MESNARD. 

) Now farewell. 


P. CoLLINsON. 
London, April 26, 1746, . 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


July 20th, 1747. 
Dear Peter :— 

I have received six of thy letters, and two of GRroNnovius, and 
some seeds which I sowed directly ; and though a very warm, wet 
season, not one of them is come up. Two of thy letters by the way 
of Boston, and one by the way of York, I received by the hands 
of our friend BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, and several of the others. He 
was so kind as to tell me to acquaint thee that any letter thee 
pleases to send to me, if thee hath an opportunity by either Boston 
or York, if thee incloseth it in a letter directed to him, he will 
deliver it to me post free; which is very kind, indeed ; and I hope 
to prevail with him to inclose one in his, when he sends to thee by 
the way of York, by which means I hope we aay hear often from 
one another. 

This is like to be a plentiful year for forest seeds. I hope to 
gather a fine parcel; but how I shall have an opportunity of send- 
ing them, I know not. Thee adviseth me to send them by two 
vessels; which would do very well, if two vessels should sail from 
here to London. At present, we know of none but-MusnaRp,— 
and he is too soon to send by. ss ss . 
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* be The cylindrical columns are certainly in New 


England. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN saw them at three miles distance; 
but being very cold, did not care to turn out of his way. 

' Our proprietor is almost as crafty as covetous. He won’t sell 
land, because the people being necessitated for land to live upon, 
raiseth its price prodigiously, so that, in a few years, he may get 
five times as much as he could now—or may set it at an extor- 
tionate ground rent. ind 

I design to go to the sea-coast this fall, #2 fetch from~ thence 
curiosities of what kind soever I can find. I have wrote to my 
friend to gather what he can for me. 


January the 30th, 1747-8. 
DzEAR PETER :— 

I have put on board the ship Beulah, three boxes of forest 
seeds: No. 1 for the Duke of Argyle; No. 2 for Squire Hamiz- 
ton; and No. 8 is for thyself. I sent, in a vessel that sailed last 
November, four boxes: No. 1 for SmitHson;* No. 2 for WIL- 
LIAMSON; No. 8 for Lord Deskford; No. 4 for Lord Hopetoun. 
I have sent none for the Dukes of Richmond, and Bedford, this 
year; for I had nothing new to send them, but what I had sent 
them several times before. I sent them.a fine parcel of the White 
Pine, last spring, by Seymour. I have not been at the Cedar 
Swamps, myself. I sent several, to gether the Cedar seeds, but 
they found but few; so I could send ‘but a little seed to each cor- 
respondent that wanted: and it was not safe gomg beyond our 
mountains,—for fear of the French Indians. - 

I have not received one letter from thee, t this long time. The 
last was dated June the 6th. We are surprised that we have no 
news from London these many months. 

We expect a visit from the French, early in the aaaial and 
numbers of our people are daily exercising and learning the mar- 
tial discipline, in order to oppose them, if they,should attempt to 
land,—and are making preparations for forts and batteries, to stop 
any vessels that come in a hostile manner. __ 

te Tihs * > , x ti 


* Perhaps an ancestor of him who endowed the noble SMITHSONIAN Insritv- 


TION, at the city of Washington, ‘“‘for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. ?? 
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PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


) London, February 22d, 1750. 
FRIEND JOHN :— 

I have paid thy bill, and sent the two quarto Bibles, val. 14s. 
each—Z£1. 8s. Od. 

Remember when thou draws, next year, do it in £25 bills; and 
let each bill be a month after the other ;—as for instance, one at 
thirty days, one at sixty days, and at ninety days after sight; for 
these great people are dilatory in paying,—and when thy bills 
come, I have a pretext to press hard for thy money—which I 
choose not to mix with my other cash. ‘As thine is a particular 
and separate account, I keep it by itself. 

I am now deeply engaged in business; so must excuse entering 
into particulars. . , 

* x x x *k x * | 

The plant thou mentions, of our ingenious friend Kaum’s finding, 
I know full well. It is called the Faba Mgyptiaca | Nelumbium, 
Juss.|* It grows in Carolina; but I did not think it grew so far 
to the northward.. The seed-vessel is very curious. I always 
thought the Colocasia was a species of Arum. It is so esteemed 
by the moderns. Pray, if thou visits the place, send me a good 
specimen of the leaves, &c. What blossom it has, I cannot guess. 

If thee hast any young Chinquapins, pray put in two or three 
plants, next cargo. 

But I had almost forgot a material Eby ; that is, to send me 


“* There is a tradition, in the Bartram family, that. the Great Water Lily (Ne- 
lumbium luteum, Willd.) was brought by Joan Barrram from Georgia, or South 
Carolina, and planted in the waters near Philadelphia:—viz., in ‘‘ BrogpEn’s 
ditch,” a short distance below the city—and in ‘ Old Man’s Creek,” Salem County, 
New Jersey; in which places, Colonel Carr informs me, it may roe be seen,—and 
in the last-named place, abundant. 

It would seem, however, from this letter of P. CoLLinson, that Kaum had the 
credit—even with Joun Bartram—of “finding” the plant, in that vicinity,—or, 
at least, of bringing it into notice; and moreover, it is believed that Joan Bar- 
TRAM had not, at that date (1750), been so far south as Carolina. Whether the 
Nelumbium really is, or is not indigenous in the Delaware, or its tributaries, —and 
if not, when, and by whom, introduced—are questions not easily solved to satisfac- 
tion, at the present day. The letters in which JoHun BartTRAM speaks of it, are, 
unfortunately, missing. See, further, P. Conninson’s letter of February 2, 1760; 
which is calculated to throw additional doubt on the subject. 
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some terrapins; for I have two gardens walled in, that I can secure 
them from running away. They will come in the box of plants, or 
by themselves, as thee thinks best. The proprietor’s gardener sent 
two sorts. The yellow and black I know well; but there was a 
black flat-shell ‘sort, with most beautifully painted shell round the 
edges, that is very nimble to the other. Pray, let thy lads look 
out sharp for some for me. 


London, January 20, 1751. 


I am very much obliged to my good friend J. Bartram, for so 
fine a collection of growing plants. If they had all come to my 
hand, I should have troubled thee no further; but, to my great 
loss, some prying, knowing people, looked into the cases, and out 


of that No. 2, took the three roots of Chamerhododendron, Red _ 


Honeysuckle, Laurel, root of Silver-leafed Arum, and the Spircea 
alni folio [Clethra alnifolia, L.]. These were the most valuable 
part, and what I most wanted. It is very vexatious. Whether 
taken out, on board—or coming up from the ship, I can’t say ; but 
this is certain, they were gone. I wish Lord Northumberland had 
not the same bad luck; for, as I peeped in, I could see but very 
little. But, as I have had no complaints, I hope it was otherwise. 

I fancy some of the sailors, having relatives gardeners, seeing 
these plants so carefully WoeeH up, took them for rarities; so were 
tempted to steal them, to give to their friends. * ‘d * 

This day, I Bath dead the finest. nosegay, to carry to town,— 
being plenty of Violets, Crocus, Snow-drops, Polyanthos, Single 
Anemone, double and single Stocks, and Wall-flowers, very sweet. 

I conceive the three-leafed Pines growing in a different form, is 
entirely owing to the soil they grow in, and exposure to the sea- 
winds. * i 7 | 

Did the berries of the evergreen Rhamnus, that was found i in 
the Great Plains in the Desert—growing five or six-inches high, 
amongst the Dwarf Pines, come up, in thy garden? None did 
with me. It was a very rare and curious plant. * ‘i 

Thy journal i is in the press ; hope to send it by next ship. 

I am thy sincere friend, 
| 'P. Conninson. 
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| March 5, 1750-1. 
My Goop Frrenp JoHn :— 3 

Pray what is the reason I have no acorns from that particular 
species of Oak that Doctor Mircuxtt found in thy meadow [ Quer- 
cus heterophylla, Mx.?]? And I observe, in thy specimens, two 
other narrow-leafed Oaks. As I have now ground enough, I wish 
for a dozen good acorns of each. A few Sugar Maple keys, unless 
thou could send me a young plant.. The particular sort of Hazel- 
nut grows, that was sent me two years agone; but, in removing 
my garden, I lost the early sweet Ivis, and the curious species of 
Arum. Pray repair these losses; besides a sweet Spiraea alnt 
folio, named Clethra, by Lixnaus, which I much admire ; but that 
must come in a plant or two; and a plant or two of Ivy, or your 
Laurel [Kalmia, L.]. -* : ¥ 


London, March 22d, 1751. 


I hope my good friend Jonn Bartram has mine by BuppEn. 
I am so engaged always, at this time o’ year, that I always write 
in a hurry; and write perhaps the same thing over and over again, 
—for my memory is burdened with a thousand things. 8 

I observe four species of Hickory. Send me half a score of each, 
for my own sowing. 

I am much obliged to thee for the cargo in the little box; it was 
well stuffed. All came in fine order. * : 

I believe I told thee of the great loss of the Duke of Richmond, 
my intimate and familiar friend. Next to Lord PETRE, none so 
ardently encouraged gardening and plants, and every laudable 
design—both in public and private life. 

Pray remember the terrapins—and early ripe Indian corn—and 
Squash seed. . Thine, 
an | P. COLLINSON. 


London, April 24, 1751. 
To MY ESTEEMED FRIEND JoHN BARTRAM :— 
Lest my letters, by other vessels, should miscarry, I here renew 
my orders for seeds, with additions.  * 9 ‘ 
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It is very extraordinary, what thou writes of the Larch. It 
grows very fast here, on all soils. ; ‘iad 

Pray remember the Haba Agyptiaeca, that our friend Kaum 
found in West Jersey: specimens of leaf, flower and fruit. 

He and his wife arrived safe here. We have had many con- 
ferences. He desires his service; commends thee in most things, 
but much blames. thee for not enriching thy journal [of the expedi- 
tion to Lake Ontario] with a many curious articles which he has 
collected from thy mouth, and which, had he come time enough, 
he would have added. i we vie * isk: 

ke, * The death of our late excellent Prince of Wales 
has cast a great damp over all the nation. Gardening and plant- 
ing have lost their best friend and encourager ; for the prince had 
delighted in that rational amusement, a long while: but lately, he 
had a laudable and princely ambition to excel all others. But the 
good thing will not die with him: for there is sucha spirit and 
love of it, amongst the nobility and gentry, and the pleasure and 
profit that attends it, will render it a lasting delight. 

I admire in thine and Kaum’s travels, that you got no intelli- 
gence of the great Moose Deer, so celebrated by the first settlers. 
This great formidable animal cannot be extinct. I wish only to see 
a pair of its horns, to compare with the great fossil horns found 
in Ireland, which is certainly extinct in that kingdom, 

Now, my dear Jon, it’s time to conclude, with my sincere wishes 
for thine and family’s preservation. | 

Thy real friend, aft 
P. CoLirnson. 


[Date omitted: probably in the summer of 1751. ] 


I was delighted to see the son* of my old friend Jonn Bar- 
TRAM... The honesty and good disposition of the youth pleases me, 
as well as his industrious disposition. | 

| The ship being sold, the poor lad is adrift’; and no passage to 
be had back, without paying for it. He thinks it a hard case, and 
I think so too: for at’ this time there are very few ships going, 
until about Christmas, which is too long to stay, and then will a 
have the chance to go to Maryland, or Virginia, or West Indies, 


* Moszs Bartram, third son of Joun Bartram, bora J une, 1732. 
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which. he has been very industrious to find out. He would willingly 
give his labour for his passage; but neither to your port, nor to 
New York, will they take him, on those terms. As to his hiring 
himself to the West Indies, I can no ways’ agree to it, though he 
is very desirous of it. But I shall persuade him off of it; for it 
will be exposing his virtue to too severe trials; for he must asso- 
ciate with our London common sailors, who are a most profligate 
crew, and, if possible, will never be easy until they make him like 
themselves. And then our wages are very low; the best sailor has 
but 25s..a month. The only method I can advise, is to get him in 
a settled employ in some of your own ships—either trading here 
or to the West Indies; that he may return and pass the winter (if 
from London) under thy inspection. 

As he was. very bare of clothes, and those he had in a ragged 
condition, I have, according to thy order, fitted him up in the most 
frugal manner I could. I must say for him, that he was even con- 
tented in his rags, and thought I did too sachs and yet, in oP 
poor equipment, I could not see how I could do less. i. 

I must acknowledge, my good friend has taken great pains to 
oblige me, with so many entertaining letters. Thy observations 
on the Kaba Atgyptiaca [Nelumbiwm luteum, Willd.], are well 
worthy our notice. Doctor Gronovius will be delighted with it. 
I have had specimens from South Carolina, but never imagined it 
grew so far to the northward. ‘The specimens are fine. I will 
send one to Holland the first opportunity. Next year, if it is not 
too remote, get more of leaves, fruit, and the flower zn zts full size, 
which will make the whole complete; and I have some curious 
botanical friends to oblige with specimens. 

It must certainly be some other sharp, strong-pointed produc- 
tion, that could annoy the scaly sides of the Crocodile; its belly, 
indeed, is easier penetrated. The Zribulus aquaticus Lenape 
natans, L.] is much harder and sharper. 

It is. possible this rare plant may have been eradicated from 
Egypt, &c., by the great increase of people, animals, and traffic: 
but in Ching it subsists, with a variety of rare species,—as I have 
seen, and showed: Moszs, from a Chinese Herbal containing near a 
thousand vegetables—all 1 most curiously drawn and painted in their 
natural colours. There are delineated three species, with large 
white, yellow, and purple flowers. ‘These have their seed-vessels 
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represented upright: that yours should hang down, is very sin- 
gular. 

All aquatic leaves have the property fiona mentions, I presume, 
from their downy surfaces, though not perceptible to our eyes with- 
out a glass; as all web-footed fowls shoot off the water from the 
oily downiness that is on the surface. 

Thy expedition up the creek, shows with what energy thou pur- 
sues nature. The hidden deeps cannot secure her treasure. ‘She 
rewards thy labours with her spoils. 

There is great reason to believe, from the beds of petrified shells 
that are found all over the level country below the mountains, and 
confined by the ocean, that its waves once washed the feet of those 
hills,—but, on some great revolution, retreated, and left those 
memorials behind it. Indeed, we refer all such phenomena to the 
effects of the Deluge; but it is believed, and also known, that there 
have been great alterations on the face of nature, from earth- 
quakes, &. That Belemnites are found with sea-shells, I think is 
a confirmation that they are marine productions; which many 
doubt, but think them stones, after their own kind, which, for 
many reasons, I can by no means agree to. It may seem wonder- 
ful to thee, that new shells are found, not known before: but who 
can tell what lies ‘concealed in the fathomless depths of the ocean ? 
The Belemnites may lie concealed there ; their weight may prevent 
their being washed on the shores. We have a cliff in England, 
near Lymington, that abounds with such variety of shells. I have 
at least twenty different species, large and small, all unknown on 
our coasts, being from the East and West Indies. What a ren- 
versement must this have been! The productions of the South, 
East, and West, thrown so far to the North! 

I observe well, in thine of the 26th June, thy account of the 
original building of the Swallows. I think it very feasible; but 
it is pretty ous none should continue their original ihintieet 
ton. * ok * * 

What thee calls Water Swallows, we call Sand Martins, —from 
their building in sandy precipices, near rivers, and in inland places 
remote from them. They are, with us, of a different colour from 
our chimney Martins or house Swallows. | . 

As to thy desire of an assistant, it would, to be sure, be of great 
service, to relieve and assist thee; but such as thou’d like is not 
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to be had: for none care to leave their native land, but those that, 
from their bad principles and morals, cannot live init. * * 

By thine of July 19th, both thy son and myself were glad t 
find some degree of health restored to thy family. | 

As Caressy only resided in Virginia and Carolina, it was im- 
possible he could describe more than the animals of those provinces, 
—and not all them, neither. 

I shall be pleased to see both your Pheasant and Heath Cock. 
As it may not be possible to procure both cock and hen of each 
species, pray be careful to examine their internal parts, that we 
may be sure; for in birds, as the cock and hen vary so much, for 
want of certainly knowing which, has made confusion, and. multi- 
plied species. 

Their thumping is a very extraordinary action, and Moszs con- 
firms thy account. Possibly it is a piece of gallantry the cock 
uses, to recommend himself to the hen. I admire I never heard of 
it before. 

When the skin is stuffed, gentle drying in an oven, after the 
bread is out, will preserve them, packed in dry Tobacco leaves, or 
dust. Vale. ' 

P. CoLLINSON. 


Mill Hill, September 20 [1751 ?]. 

My pear FRIEND:— | 

I have tiow thine of the 18th June before me, and Moszs by my 
side; so I cannot fail of many intelligences. He has surveyed my 
garden, and finds many things wanting. As the weather has 
proved very fine, I believe he will think his trip hither no ways 
disagreeable. | 

Our good friend, B. FRANKLIN, has some papers on husbandry, 
from a curious friend of mine,—from which it’s likely thou may 
borrow some useful hints; but great allowances must be made for 
the difference of our soil and climate with yours. I have also de- 
sired him to let Mr. Exot, of Connecticut, see them; for they may 
tend to the improvement of that colony. . 

As thy son’s inclination is bent-to the sea, and he is very de- 
sirous to qualify himself for that business, it would be much to his 
advantage to be settled in some regular, certain employ. Then 
his industry and diligence will be taken notice of, and will be a 


we 
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means for his advancement; whereas, if he is from time to time 
changing his masters, and his ships, he will be lost amongst the 
vulgar. At first, it might be well enough to go abroad and see the 
world; but when his curiosity has been sufficiently gratified, a set- 
tled employ is to be preferred. He will inform how he employed 
his time here. He was not idle. | | 

* * * * * * 

I have often with thankfulness observed, how good Providence has 
checked the devouring caterpillars, by a course of natural causes, 
and preserved a balance of his creatures, in the creation. Each 
species has its natural check,—which arises from accidents we can- 
not foresee, or prevent. 

If it raises thy wonder, to see how the caterpillar lies in the egg, 
what will it do, if thou was to see the Oak existing in the acorn? 

I am glad the snakes did not come. ‘There is a sort of natural 
aversion in human nature against this creature. 

But any of the species of turtle, or terrapins, would be innocent, 
and pretty, in my garden; and are easily sent in the fall, in a box 
of leaves, &c., when they have done eating, 

Poor Mosss is sadly concerned about paying his passage; and 
yet there isno remedy. It may be of service to him, in future 
life, to take care and make a sure bargain, and not trust to any 
man’s promises; but have it under their handwriting. Now, 
friend JOHN, farewell; and remember that I am thy friend, 

P. CoLLINson. 


Moszs can give thee an account of my plants and garden. 


January 11th, 1753. 


I have only just time now to thank my good friend J. BARTRAM 
for his three kind letters. The seven boxes are come safe, and all 
the others. But Dr. Mrrcuxt1 is displeased that he has no letter, 
neither the seeds which he says he gave thee orders for. 

_\ Pray thank Mosss for his letter; and pray look out, this year, 
for land Terrapins, for my son is very desirous of them. . 

i * _, Doctor Kearsiey-is very much mistaken, to take 
the Mechoacan for the True Scammony; for I have seen it grow- 
ing several times, raised froin true seed, sent from Aleppo. I will 
not deny but it may be a species, as they are both Convolvuluses. 
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* a hy * * * 


Is that charming autumn Blue Gentian [G. erinita, L.], an an- 
nual, or biennial, or perennial ? 

I shall acquaint Doctor MircHELL with thy reasons for not send- 
ing his order. * 2 “ *10F 

4 * [want to know if the Laurel and the Horse-chestnut, 
that Moszs carried, grow, and suit your climate. 

_ The difference is very remarkable between our country and 
yours ; for I have heard thunder but once this year—and that at a 
distance; whilst you have had it so terrible all over your continent, 
—as our friend CLAYTON writes me from Virginia; and we have 
scarcely had sufficient to make our ingenious friend FRANKLIN’S 
experiment. Our summer was wet; but our harvest good, and our 
autumn long and fine.. I gathered such a nosegay, on Christmas 
day, would have delighted thee to have seen it. ig af, 

In England vegetation may be said never to cease; for the 
spring flowers tread so on the heels of the autumn flowers, that the 
ring is carried on without intermission. 

! I am, in haste, thine, 
P. COLLINSON. 


February 18, 1753. 


From my country cottage, called Ridgeway House. Under that title it is to be 
found in our old maps; so I conclude it little less than 200 years standing ; but 
yet is a tolerable dwelling. 


Dear JOHN :— 
_ Being retreated here from the hurries of the town, while snow 
covers the ground in this Alpine situation (the country, near the 
town, being clear of it), I retired to my study, with a good fire, and 
found great serenity and pleasure of mind in conversing with my 
distant friends. \ 

Thy sundry packets lay before me. As often as I peruse them, 
I still find entertainment, and much matter for speculation and re- 
flection. | 

The first that I laid my hands on, was the well-wrote disserta- 
tion on your Oaks and Hickories. ys * Thy descriptions 
are so exact and natural, that I am always delighted with reading 
them; but, my good friend, I must impart to thee my doubts. I 
am afraid the species are so multiplied, that it will be a difficult 
task to distinguish them »-re. 


cr 
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The difference between the Lowland White Oak [ Quercus bicolor, 
Willd. ?] and the Mountain White Oak [Q. obtuséloba, Mx.?],’is 
purely owing to their situation,*—and that cannot be determined but 
by experiments. Take the acorns of each, and plant in thy garden ; 
a few years’ observation will put that matter out of doubt. - And 
the like may be, in the Swamp, and Mountain Chestnut Oak [Q. 
Prinus, L.? and Q. montana, Willd. ?], # difference owing to soil 
and situation—not sufficient to constitute two distinct species; and 
so of the Spanish, and Swamp Spanish Oak [Q. falcata, and Q. 
palustris, of Mx.?] I know this tribe of trees sport so, in their 
leaves, that it is easy for thee to collect specimens that shall have 
a great appearance of a distinct species; but the question is, will 
this hold through the forest? In England, we have but two spe- 
cies of Oak; and yet, in the course of my observation, I could ex- 
tend them to variety of species,—from the different figure of their 
leaves, and the shape and size of their acorns, | , 

As an account of your forest trees is a very desirable piece of 
knowledge here, with their properties and uses,—since the humour 
of cultivating them is so much indulged: yet, when the Lowland and 
Mountain Oaks grow up here together—and no very remarkable 
difference,—then our ingenious friend, JoHN Bartram, will be 
arraigned with want of judgment to distinguish things aright. To 
prevent such an impeachment of his skill, I much wish he would re- 
vise his account again, and confirm his opinion with fair specimens 
and acorns, impartially collected ; for I have a great desire to haye 
‘them‘engraved, and published. Our friend Carrspy has, indeed, 
exhibited variety ; but then his work is so expensive, few can afford 
to buy it. : ‘ 3 inte 


Ridgeway House, February 138, 1758. 


T now come next to examine thine of June 7th, perhaps over 
again, x x ~ x 

Thy expedition to the mountains must be an agreeable jaunt 
to one of thy taste, and mine. In these expeditions, forget not 


* Friend Coxninson manifests a laudable desire to avoid the unnecessary mul- 
’ tiplication of species; but the modern botanists, generally, have sustained the 
views of Joun Barrram, in reference to the specific differences of the Oaks here 
mentioned. ) , 
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to collect any insects, or observations on them, that. I have not had 
before; for some frequent the hills—others the dales. I don’t re- 
member thou ever sent me any of your land-snails,—of which there 
must be different species in different places. It delights me, to see 
the boundless variety that fills every corner of the earth and the sea. 

* * What thou names the Sea-beach Cherry, by its leaves 
seems rather a Plum [Prunus maritima, Wang.?]. If we are 
right in the plant, pray send a specimen of the Beach Cherry, 
—which will set us right. 

I commend thy method of sowing Baslay. &e., with the Fir seed. 
In the northern province of Germany, where it is sandy and barren, 
and will produce little but Firs and Pines,—to prevent the seed- 
lings being burnt up, they sow Oats with their seed, to screen it in. 
the summer, and its dry straw protects it in the winter; for they 
do not reap the oats; and one reason may be, in such a barren 
soil, they are not worth it. * eon ee 

Doctor ConpEN has lately confirmed to me the success of the . 
Phytolacca, in cancers.’ As it is to be applied outwardly, the dan- 
ger is the less. * * 7 

The White Cedar expedition must be pleasant. But it would 
spoil trade to tell how easily the White Cedar is propagated from 
cuttings. Not one will miss. I have.two dozen of the finest, 
straight, upright plants from cuttings thou ever saw; but this, Gor- 
pon and I keep a great secret. 

* * xk * * 

I presume, before this, thou has received Dr. Burrner’s remarks 
on thy Appendix to the Mupicina Brirannica.* I thank thee 
for it; and will take care to send the other to Linnavs. 

-* This was a sort of vegetable Materia Medica, reduced to popular apprehen- 
sion, by Tuo. Snort, of Sheffield, M.D.* 


The American edition was reprinted in Philadelphia, 1751, by B. Franxzin, 
and D. Hatt, at the Post-office, in Market Street; ‘with a Prerace by Mr. Joun 


@ This author was, probably, the medical personage referred to, in the first 
volume of Macaunay’s History of England, where, speaking of the sudden illness 
of Cuarius II., (Feb., 1685,) it is stated, that ‘all the medical men of note in : 
London, were summoned. So high did political animosities run, that the presence 
of some Whig physicians was regarded as an extraordinary circumstance. One 
Roman Catholic, whose skill was then widely renowned, Doctor Tuomas Sxorz, 
was in attendance. Several of the prescriptions have been preserved. One of 
them is signed by fourteen doctors. The patient was bled largely. Hot iron-was 
applied to his head. A loathsome volatile salt, extracted from human skulls, was 
forced into his mouth.” 
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I can’t imagine at the long silence of Doctor Gronovius ;—whe- 
ther it is his employ in the government, or whether his taste for Na- 
tural History abates, I can’t say ; but this our friend Cuayron tells 
me,—that, he writ him a letter complaining of the expense that at- 
tended the conveyance of his specimens to Holland, and as good 
as forbid his sending more; so that, it seems to me, the last vice 
that attacks human nature Has laid hold on him—that is, covetous- 
ness. I wish it may not be so; but it is more than probable. 
Postage becomes chargeable, and so he is silent. He is two letters 
in my debt, and used to be the most punctual correspondent. 

Many are asking me, why the name of Hemlock is given to the 
smallest coned Fir, which we call Yew-leafed Fir [Pinus Canaden-- 
sis, L.]. 

* 


* * * * *K 


London, July 19, 1758. 


If my friend Joun Bartram knew better my affairs, my situa- 
tion in life, my public business, my many engagements and 
incumbrances,—instead of being in a pet, that I answer not the 
letter he sends by one ship by the next that sails—he would won- 
der I do so well as I do, though he thinks it so ill. * * He 
should never suspect his friend, until he has better foundation for 
so doing. To serve him, I often neglect my own business. His 
surmises are well meant; yet they arise from want of experience, 
and not knowing me, and the share I have in the busy world, so 
well as I could wish; then he would not think me so bad a corre- 
spondent. And I dare venture, now I have given him these 
friendly hints, he will not think me so again; but continue his 
friendly and informing, as well as his entertaining correspondence. 

* * I thought he had known me better, than to think any- 
thing he sends me either lost or neglected. ot. eee 
Bartram, Botanist of Pennsylvania, and his Norss throughout the work, showing 
the places where many of the described Puants are to be found in these parts of 
America, their differences in name, appearance, and virtue, from those of the 
same kind in Hurope; and an APPENDIX, containing a description of a number of 
Puants peculiar to America, their uses, virtues, &c.” . 

The original work is surcharged with all that sort of sbaaedinlelgh credulity and 
trumpery which disgraced the profession in former times; but the brief Appendix 
by Joun Bartram, (noticing some twenty of our indigenous vegetables, ) is more 
reputable, and possesses some degree of interest. The book is now exceedingly 


rare. For an opportunity to examine the only copy I have seen, I am indebted 
to the kindness of my valued friend, Danrex B. Surru, of Philadelphia. 


The Granberry? thrives don tettilly and is in blossom ; orety 
way agreeing with ours, but much larger. = * *, 
) Pray. give my thanks to: Moszs, for his two letters. ‘th the box, 
with the other thine, T have’ sent two fine Cedar of Lebanon cones, 
just come from PhEnSde stom in Kore i K f fltiiinds 34, 

hae is-a little token, in a box, for BILty, ‘ whose pretty per- 
forn ances please me much. » 

hy account of the frogs i is very humorous; but veoatdl it not.be 

more $0, to import a cargo of them? And had I a park, or place 
inclosed, I would wish it. But as it is, strolling people and boys 
would destroy them. A bull-frog would surprise the whole village; 
but Heat it;would be cnet killed. 
ge 2 ) ... Dear Joun, farewell. 

Do Stee ee ae - P. CoLitnson. 

* JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON.) ~ 


Fe Be eat 


pk ots August the > 20th, 1753. 
Dpar ietie. ded 50 | ten i 

I am now very intent. upon examining the true distinguishing 
characters of our forest trees, finding it a very difficult task—as I 
can have no help from either ancient or modern authors, they hay- 
ing taken no particular observation worth notice. I expect, by 
our worthy friend BENJAMIN, specimens of the evergreens of New 
England,—which I intend to compare, with ours, and those of York 
government ; ; so that I may give a particular account of the ever- 
greens natural to our northern parts, which I hope to send thee, 
this fall or next: spring—with a fuller account of our Oaks and 
Hickories ; and for thy present amusement, I here send thee, as a 
specimen of my method of proceeding, a near perfect description 
of t ae characters of our’ Hop Raribewm. 

Tam preparing for a , journey to Doctor ConpEn’s, and the moun- 
tains. I design to set out with my. little botanist [‘ BILLY’ “1; the 
first of September, which ig ten days sooner than usual; hoping to — 
gather the Balm of Gilead and. Larix seed—which was generally 


J 


*. és Brody’ » the fourth son of Joun BaRrRan, discovered an early talent for 
drawing. © He. was, at this date, in his fifteenth year. 
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fallen before I got there.. Neither do I design to be in such a 
hurry as I have. been. | | | 


TO PETER COLLINSON, ON THE DEATH OF HIS WIFE. 


[1758.] 
Denar arriicrep FRrenp:— 

As I have been once near, in some respects, in the same elootiy, 
disconsolate circumstance with thine, I believe I am in some mea- 
sure qualified to sympathize with one of my dearest-friends, in his 
close and tender affliction. It seems hard to have one’s dearest 
consort, a loving spouse—an affectionate wife—an object that we 
love above all terrestrial enjoyments—taken from our arms. How 
grievous is it, for one that is thus agreeable, to be torn from our 
hearts! Her dear sweet bosom is cold; her tender heart—the 
centre of mutual love—is motionless; her dear arms are no more 
extended to embrace her beloved; the partner of his cares, and 
sharer of his pleasures must no more sit down with her husband 
at his table. Oh! my dear friend,—let us resign all to God Al- 
mighty ; His will be done! He knows what is best for our ulti- 
mate good. . " * ig | | 


A JOURNEY TO THE KATSKILL MOUNTAINS, WITH BILLY, 1753. 


After two weeks’ sickness, being pretty well recovered, but still — 


a lurking fever hanging on me. * * * We set out the 1st of 
September, and travelled forty miles; the next day we travelled 
near fifty; and the next day crossed the South Chains, being three 
ridges of our Blue Mountain, on Jersey side, where we stayed 
about noon, to rest ourselves, and observe the vegetables that grew 
thereon; which were, Mountain Chestnut Oak, Mountain or Cham- 
pagne Red Oak, and some Spanish Oak, Sassafras, Chestnut, and 
Maple—Ash, black and white,—Wild Cherry, Persimmon, and 
three-leaved Pine. Shrubs, Sweet Fern, and, in swampy places, 
Prinos; and very good Fox grapes. * .  * “ * 
. * 4 7 We continued our travelling till eleven 
o'clock, near the river; and then turned on our right hand along 
a road that crossed the Blue Mountain again, being the road the 
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people take to Goshen. I took this road, to show my son the bro- 
ken, mountainous, desolate part of the country ;—where we took 
the first particular notice of the Alder with a silver colour on the 
under side of the leaf [Alnus ineana, Willd.], which is plentiful in 
this part of the country. On the branches of the North River, I 
saw it plentifully in my first journey ; but took no particular notice 
of it, but its largeness. It grows fifteen or twenty feet high, and 
four inches diameter; whereas ours grows about two. As we came 
down the mountain, on a sunny, rich bank, I found many roots of 
this Wild Lovage, and brought seed to sow in my garden, after 
despairing fifteen years of ever seeing it again. At last we came 
to a little cottage, one hour by sun, and ordered our horses to pas- 
ture. Our host said there was the strangest plants growed on his 
land, that growed anywhere in the country. We went directly ; 
but they all proved to be but common plants to me, though, 
indeed, there were such as did not grow amongst the inhabitants. 

At night, we lodged seven or eight of us (they being two fami- 
lies) in the hut, hardly big enough fora hen-roost—I and Brniy 
on the ground—after a piece of a musty supper. Slept but little 
in this lousy hut, which we left, as soon as we could well see our 
path, in the morning, having paid him half a crown, which he 
charged, and reached Dr. CotpEN’s by noon. Got our dinner, 
and set out to gather seeds, and did not get back till two hours 
within night; then looked over some of the Doctor’s daughter’s 
botanical, curious observations. Next morning, as soon as I could 
see, we hunted plants till breakfast: then the Doctor’s son went 
with me to Doctor Jonzs’s, where we observed the Pines, on a 
high hill near the Doctor’s. After dinner, we went to the river to 
gather Arbor Vite seeds; then returned to Dr. CotpEn’s by two 
hours within night. In the morning, gathered seeds till break- 
fast. These two days I could have refreshed myself finely, if the 
Doctor had been at home, or durst have eaten freely of what was 
set before me; for they all were very kind. m6 . 


. July, 1754. 
Dear PETER :— : 

* * TI have examined Hint, now, pretty well, and am very 
well pleased that I have got him, although it be very far from 
being exact, true, or fully intelligible: on the contrary, he hath 
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not gone half way through with it. There are many great omis- 
sions, and errors, I suppose for want of opportunity to examine 
the subjects himself; and doubtless there are also neglects, by 
being concerned in other business, which diverted him from taking 
so much notice of the minute particulars, as he might otherwise 
have done: yet, notwithstanding these deficiencies, there are many 
curious observations, and certain truths, contained in it. 

I am much pleased with Dr. Parsons’ Analogy. I look upon 
it to be an introduction to a very extensive field of observations. I 
should be glad to correspond with him; and if he lives near thee, 
or comes to thy house, I wish thee would show him my description 
of our forest trees: but don’t hinder thy own affairs about them. 

I have just now received thy letter of May the 2d, 1754. Iam 
glad of your remarks on my deficiencies, which I hope you will 
favourably excuse, and consider that my descriptions were done, 
and specimens placed, in the greatest hurry; most of them by 
candlelight, or First days, being hurried in travelling, and gather- 
ing, drying and sorting seeds, or labour about my ‘farmeye Bete 


November 3, 1754. 

Dear PETER :— | 
* I received thy kind letter of July the 30th. Good grammar 
and good spelling, may please those that are more taken with a 
fine superficial flourish than real truth; but my chief aim was to 
inform my readers of the true, real, distinguishing characters of 
each genus, and where, and how, each species differed from one 
another, of the same genus: and if you find that my descriptions 
are not agreeable with the specimens, pray let me know where the 
disagreement is, and send my descriptions back again that I may 
correct them,—or if they prove deficient, that I may add farther 
observations ; for I have no copy, and you have the original. So, 
by all means, send my descriptions back again by the first oppor- 
tunity; for I have forgot what I wrote. 

The microscope I like very uber it is Sh firm! cin to ms 
observation of plants. 
" * x The es Water Turtle of New England, I 
take to be our great Mud Turtle, which is much hunted for, to 
feast our gentry withal; and is reckoned to be as delicious a mor- 
sel as those brought from the Summer Islands.) *. * * ‘They 
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are very large—of a dark muddy colour—large round tail, and 
feet with claws,—the old ones mossy on the back, and often seve- 
ral horse leeches sucking the superfluous blood; a large head, 
sharp nose, and mouth wide enough to cram one’s fist in,—very 
sharp gums, or lips, which you will,—with which they will catch 
hold of a stick, offered to them—or, if you had rather, your finger 
—which they will hold so fast that you may lift the turtle by it as 
high as your head, if you have strength or courage enough to lift 
them up so high by it. But as for their barking, I believe thy 
relator barked, instead of the turtle. They creep all over, in the 
mud, where they lie perdu; and when a duck, or fish, swims near 
them, they dart out their head as quick as light, and snap him up. 
Their eggs are round as a bullet, and choice eating. _ 

As for the Opossums, I can’t endure to touch them,—or hardly 
look at them, without sickness at stomach; and I question whether 
any beast of prey is so fond of them as to kill them for food: and 
as they make but little resistance, but by their loathsome scent, 
few creatures will kill them for sport, except dogs. But if Wolves 
or Panthers should chase them, they can creep into less holes—in 
a hollow tree, or between rocks, than their pursuers can: or if 
suddenly surprised, there ig a tree or bush mostly at hand, where 
they can be secure; for they can run to the extremity of a hori- 
zontal branch, and lap their tail-end round a slender twig, by which 


they will hang, pendulous, out of the reach of larger animals. 
* 7K *K . ok *K 


December 16, 1754. 


And now I have shipped on the Myrtilla, Buppen, * * and 
for thyself, one box of plants in moss, and a box of a great variety 
of seeds, and a quire of specimens of our Oaks, with their acorns 
on in perfection, according to thy desire ; besides, my son WILLIAM 
hath drawn most of our real species of Oaks, and all our real spe- 
cies of Birches, with an exact description of their particular cha- 


racters, not according to grammar rules, or science, but nature. 
* * X * * 


March, 1755. 
Dear Peter :— 
I have received thy kind letters of Gisvotsle the 8th and 24th, 
1754; am well pleased with the description of the agreeable situa- 
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tion of thy country-seat; and more so, that thy heart flows with 
gratitude to our heavenly Father and great benefactor. 

It gives me much satisfaction that Brniy’s drawing is so well re- 
ceived; and that thee hath so much regard for my son Mosus and 
his welfare. 43 * fe - * 

I wholly purposed, last fall, to go to the Virginia and Carolina 
mountains; but now, being certainly informed of the great danger 
of travelling near those delightful situations, I must forbear, at 
present. But I am sadly afraid your ministry will be fooled by 
the French, who, no doubt, will pretend they will not act-in a hos- 
tile manner, in order that you may forbid us to drive them back,— 
that they may, in the mean time, not only encroach upon us, but 
also fortify themselves strongly in their encroachments. * * 


April 27th, 1755. 
Dear PETER :— 

I have received thy kind letters of te the 5th, sensav 
the 1st, 12th, and 19th. f 

I design to set Biniy to draw all our ade with remarks, as 
he has time, which is only on Seventh days, in the afternoon, and 
First day mornings; for he is constantly kept to school, to learn 
Latin and French. We intend to take notice of the frogs and 
lizards, as they come in our way, or we know where to find them. 
T have often sent thee the seed of our great. Aster; next expect a 
root. * *K *k *K *K 

I am well pleased that thee let Purn1p MILLER see my speci- 
mens of Oaks and Evergreens. It’s pity but he had wrote to me 
many years ago. ‘Time is now far spent with us both. | 

IT hope Dr. FoTHERGILL won’t condemn me without giving 1 me 
liberty to plead my own cause. I have abundance of undigested 
thoughts to communicate, if I could explain my sentiments so as 
you could understand my meaning. 

Dr. MriTcHELL sent a letter to FRANKLIN, I believe by Har- 
GRAVE, in which he desired me to send him several boxes of seeds. 
I wish he would write to me more particular, before it is too late. 

Thee writes to me to draw fifty pounds; but if there should be 
a war with France, I had rather have it in thy hands,—if it could 
be secured to my children, if thee or I should die—as we are all 
mortal. 
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- Our Philadelphia people seem at ease, and dissolved in luxury. 
I think two twenty-gun ships could take the town, in two hours’ 


Thee art very much mistaken in the striped Maple [Acer Penn- 
sylwanicum, L.] being a seminal variety, or an accidental one 
either. It is a very particular, distinct species, both in its manner 
and place of growth. It hath the most constant appearance of 
any species I know; and place of growth being particular to the 
northern ridges of our Blue Mountains, from the North River to 
Susquehanna. I never observed one naturally to grow on the 
three southern ridges, or between them and the sea. Kat looked 
for them on the Katskill. : 

Thope to send seeds of the Barista, and Christophoriana with 
white seeds. * a x= * 

My son WILLIAM is just turned of sixteen. It is now time to 
propose some way for him to get his living by. I don’t want him 
to be what is commonly called a gentleman. I want to put him to 
some business by which he may, with care and industry, get a tem- 
perate, reasonable living. Iam afraid that botany and drawing will 
not afford him one, and hard labour don’t agree with him. I have 
designed, several years, to put him to a doctor, to learn physic 
and surgery; but that will take him from his drawing, which he 
takes particular delight in. Pray, my dear Prrsr, let me have 
thy opinion about it. 

Tam glad my friend Dr. Fornereiin hath the perusal of my 
notion of the antediluvian impressions of marine shells, im our 
mountainous rocks, or any other of my rambling observations. I 
hope, if I can stand the test with his. trial, I shall come out like 
gold well purified. I had rather undergo, now, a thorough purging 
—a long fusion, than to have any dross left behind. 

Dear friend, if thee proposes to me any questions of philosophy, 
pray let me have as many as thee pleases, in the fall. It will be 
fine winter diversion. And questions in botany, in spring, that 
I may have the summer to make proper observations of vegeta- 
bles in. 

If there should be a war with France, how shall I send my de- 
scriptions of trees, or Bruty’s drawings, without falling into 1gno- 
rant people’s hands, that will not take any notice of them—or may 
be, throw them away? Suppose I should direct them (under the 
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cover) to Mr. Datipard, Burron, or Juss1£v, or Dr. GRONovIUS. 
If the French should take them, and see them directed to such 
noted men, they might take care to send them to them. Pal 

Last war, they took care to send my letters, and part of the 
curiosities, to GRONOVIUS, as directed; the rest, JussIEU kept him- 
self. Pray direct me how to act for the best; for I suppose little 
can be sent in merchant ships, without a convoy, but what will fall 
into the enemy’s hands; and I had rather that the descriptions and 
drawings should fall into learned, than ignorant hands. * = * 

montane the 28th, 1758. 
Drar PETER :— 

I have received thy kind letters of March 25, April 23, Find 17, 
and July 3d, sent in by Captain BUDDEN; also one by}, N: E., and 
one by New York. 

I have been at Killingsworth, with our friend Exior, tho is a 
good sort of a man, and endeavours for the general good of man- 
kind. His time is fully employed in visiting the sick, looking after 
his farm, supplication and thanksgiving in his family, praying and 
preaching in the pulpit; and very agreeable in his Honkarsipicg 
with his friends. . 

In my return home, I travelled more back in the country, and 
crossed the North River below the Highlands, and went with my 
Binuy to observe the falls of Second River, which are very. re- 
markable for such a body of water to precipitate about sixty feet: 
perpendicular into a narrow gulf, between two rocks about ten feet 
distance. * * « hoe os bate ae 

Tam well pleased that Bruty gives you such satisfaction in his 
drawing. I wish he could get a handsome livelihood by it. | Bo- 
tany and drawing are his darling delight ; am afraid he can’t settle 
to any business else. Indeed, surveying may afford an. opportu- 
nity to exercise his botany ; but we have five times more surveyors 
already than can get half employ. If he could get a un ey Ole 
general’s office, for life, it might do. : 

The specimen of your Oak comes near our White Oak; yet dif- 
fers pretty much in its acorn-cups: seems to be of the summer — 
kind. " % | 7 ay Po ; 

* =*  Tdoubt Dr. CoLDEN can’t find that stone, composed 
of sand and cockle-shells. I found it on the south side of the — 
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drowned lands, near the mountain, on much higher ground than it 
is where the Doctor lives,—where most of the stones are composed 
of a coarse, sandy limestone, and scallop shells of a large size and 
particular form, peculiar to this vale. I find, in our present bays, 
or sea, the scallops le much deeper than the cockle, which lie in 
the sandy shores. If I should travel to the Doctor’s again, I de- 
sign to search the south side, and try to find that stone: but there 
is now great. alteration since I was there; and very like, the woods 
in which I found it may now be corn-fields, and it will be like 
searching a needle in a bundle of hay. 


P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


January 20, 1756. 

¥ bits the pleasure to tell my dear friend, that his boxes of 
plants came in fine order, by BUDDEN. af ry 

My son and I were both surprised at the sight of the cide Mud 
Turtle. It is really a formidable animal. He bit very fierce at a 
stick. He had near bit my finger. Thy former description is very 
good, excepting his sharp hook at the point of its bill, and his 
shell being very jagged, or notched, near his tail. It made an un- 

couth noise, I can’t say barking; but what a full-grown one might 
do, I can’t say. It is really a curiosity, and we are obliged to thee 
for sending it; for we had no notion of such an animal, for writers, 
in general, content themselves by saying there’s terrapins, or land 
and water turtles, &. 

I wish Bitty could get one of this size, and draw it, in its 
natural dress: but pray let the shell be well washed, that the 
sutures of the shell may be well expressed. What eye it has, we 
can’t well say, for they seemed closed up, as if asleep. 

_ All the species of turtles, drawn as they come in your way, vith . 
some account of them, would prove a new rere of natural a 
well worth knowing. | . 

The pretty Frog came safe and well, and very brisk: ‘more of 
these innocent creatures would not be amiss. But pray send no 
more Mud Turtle. One is enough. The other Water Turtle is a 
pretty species; came very well. 

Delias ** Kis | 3K ) * 
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“s I am pleased to hear thy daughter is like to be 


disposed of to thy mind. Poor Moszs has been tumbling and toss- 
ing about the world. Inclosed is his letter from Gibraltar. Indeed, 
by what we can learn, the whole globe has been shaken terribly in 
some places, as I find it has reached your continent, also, which 
thou takes no notice of; so I presume could not be very remark- 
able. The terrible lot of Lisbon, being totally ruined, and other 
places, too long even to touch upon, thou’ll see in the Magazines, 
or your public newspapers. . - He 
*; % " Brtiy’s drawing and painting of the Tupelo, 
is fine, and is deservedly admired by every one. There is a delight- 
ful natural freedom through the whole, and no minute particular 
omitted—the insects on the leaves, &c. It’s a pity he had not kept 
it, to add the flowers; and to ae dissected a flower—showing the 
style, and stamina, &c., each part distinct by itself, after Livy- 
NZUS’S method, which seems to be the prevailing taste. 

Our friend Conpan’s daughter has, in a scientific manner, sent 
over several sheets of plants, very curiously anatomized after his 
method. I believe she is the first lady that has attempted any- 
thing of this nature. They are to be sent to Dr. GRronovrus; and 
he, poor man! I believe is in a bad state of health; for I cannot 
get a line from him (who used to be very punctual), if he has re- 
ceived Brnuy’s fine drawings of Oaks, and thy system. Though I 
have writ several letters, I shall this day send another. * * 

* * Tam really concerned there are no acorns. I am afraid 
we shall be outdone by that ALexaNDER. I must not print thy 
list, this year, for that reason. | 

By the common Laurel, does thou mean the small Magnolia? 
If thou does, thou should say so; for the name Magnolia will sell 
a box of boda If this is ate, we shall be undone. 

By all means make Biniy a printer. It is a pretty, ingenious 
employ. Never let him reproach thee, and say, “Father, if thou 
had put me to some business by which I might get my bread, I 
should have by my industry lived in life as well as other people.” 
Let the fault be his, not thine, if he does not. 

So for this time, dear JoHn, farewell. bys 
P. CoLLINSoN. 
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London, February 10, 1756. 


My DEAR FRIEND JOHN’S 
Next letter is May 17th, which I answered July 8thh * * 
x * * x * 

It is true; I have been in the hot bath; and just over the 
spring, it is really as hot as one well can bear it. But what is 
that to some hot springs, in other parts of the world, that the 
natives boil their eggs, and dress their victuals, with the hot water? 
It would be exceeding my time, and the extent of this paper, to 
retail the various opinions about this wonderful operation. So, my 
dear JOHN, content thyself. This is one of the many things that’s 
concealed from us. 

I before hinted my opinion with relation te Bruty. He is now 
come to years of understanding; and therefore it is time for him 
to consider how he must live in the world, and give up his darling 
amusements, in some degree, that he may attain a knowledge in 
some art, or business, by which he may, with care and industry, 
support himself in life: and as printing is an ingenious art, draw- 
ing and engraving may with advantage be applied to it. I would 
fain have thee embrace our kind friend B. FRaNKLIN’s obliging 
offer: but, unless Brnuy will determine to settle close, and apply 
himself, it will never answer the good purpose intended. 

In case of a war, I approve thy plan of directing all to Mr. 
Burron’s, at the Royal Garden, Paris;—and then, underneath, 
direct for me. Then I should have it, one time or other. But our 
affairs are so surprisingly situated, that none knows, yet, whether 
it will be war or peace. We continue taking the French ships,— 
but they take none of ours. So reconcile this piece of French 
- policy, if thou can, and foretell its consequences. * ee 
_ I thought thine and our friend CLAyton’s observations so mate- 
rial, on Dr. Atston’s system, that I th them in the Gentleman's 
Beinn cs ss * ss 

My dear Joun, what shall I say to the Great Vale, but admire 
thy account of it, and think how happy will those in future times 
be whose lot it is to cultivate so rich and fertile a tract? * * 

Thy observation on the Birches, and other trees, 1s peculiarly 
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thy own: pray how does it agree with the sentiments of our great 
botanist, Putt. MILER ? 
* * * x 
No one doubts but that the marble of Tadmor was hewn out of 
the neighbouring mountains: but thy notion of its formation by a 
mixture of slime, or mud, with what thee calls nitrous or marine 
salts, enters not into my comprehension. So thou hath it all to 
thyself. 
But I am thy friend, 
P. CoLLINson. 


¥ 


February 18, 1756. 
My first letter to my worthy friend, was of January 20th; 
which was a sort of general letter, writ in haste, to send by first 


opportunity. 

Now I come to consider thine in course. 

eh eg * I commend putting off expedition to the 
western provinces. * * 

* * We think our weather very inconstant; but yours is 
much more so: * ‘ * 

Thy soliloquy is very pathetic. No part of God’s works but 

raise rapturous ideas in a well-disposed mind. * + | 


It is said—how true I don’t know—that your vast flocks of 
pigeons, once a year, return from your inland parts, to regale 
themselves on the sea-shore.. ‘This’ I know, that our pigeons are 
great lovers of salts: for our columbarians make salt cakes, to 
engage them to stay at home. * . ¥ 

i ¥ My dear Joun says truly, his hypothesis is com- 
posed of broken links, for I cannot unite them; but yet there are 
many ingenious conjectures. But suppositions are endless, and 
we are still in the dark, relating to the many wonderful phenomena 
in nature.. The great Author of our being has set bounds to our 
reasoning faculty, that we may be sensible of our imperfections; 
yet has permitted us mental excursions,—and those the best con- 
nected—and to us most probable—may be nearest the mark. 

xk . x « 

I am greatly obliged for the last box of seeds thee sent,—in 
particular the Galega, which we never could raise, though we have 
had seed so often; so pray send two or three roots more, next 
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year: but, my dear JoHN, how canst thou imagine I could remem- 
ber a specimen, sent so many years agone? But Binuy’s fine 
painting has given me a complete idea of its beauty; and that fine 
Red Helleborine [ Calopogon, R. Br.*], which I have long wanted. 
The female Cornus is exquisitely done. It resembles ours; and 
yet there is a difference. 

I am very sensible of the great pains Bruny has taken, about the 
turtles. I can’t reward him equal to his merit. I send him a 
small token, and some fine drawing-paper—all in the Library 
Company’s box, to B. FRANKLIN, with sundry parcels for. thee. 
The Marsh Hawk is admirable. I don’t see that either Epwarps, 
or EHRET, can much excel it: but I wish he would paint the Pond 
Turtle over again. It is the most indifferently performed; the 
shell is made almost white,—whereas it is black. But then, again, 
I must do him justice. Nothing can be finer executed than the 
Horned Turtle. Such ingenuity brings truth to light. Time won’t 
permit what I could say, on this strange creature. What can be 
the use of its horns? ‘To strike its prey ?—I have another request 
to Brnty: that is, to draw the wrong side of the Spotted Turtle, 
he has sent with fine Red Helleborine. So paint all the belly-side 
of all the turtles; for there is always something remarkable there. 
es. 3 But, as I hope Brity will go into the printing 
business, I desire he will apply himself diligently, and not think 
on me, or his favourite amusement. . 

But yesterday, I had a letter from Dr. Gronovius. He admires 
much the drawings of the Oaks; but he can get. nobody to 
engrave and print them: so will return them tome. Our friend 
Euret will do them, he tells me; but I can’t say when. Those 
original drawings of plants were our ingenious friend CATESBY’s. 

I am, my dear friend, thine in great sincerity, 
P. COLLINSON. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


February 21, 1756. 
Dear Peter :— 7 
We are now in a grievous distressed condition: the barbarous, 
inhuman, ungrateful natives weekly murdering our back inhabit- 
ants; and those few Indians that profess some friendship to us, 
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are mostly watching for an opportunity to ruin us. . And we that 
are near the city are under apprehensions, too, from the neutral 
French, which are sent amongst us full of resentment and revenge, 
although they yet appear tolerably civil, when we feed them with 
the best we can afford. They are very fond of their brethren— 
the Irish and Dutch Romans, which are very numerous amongst 

us; many of which openly declare their wishes, that the French 
and Indians would destroy us all, and others of them privately 
rejoice at our calamities. O deplorable condition! that we sus- 
pect our friend of treachery while he is willing to assist Sa aa 
can’t discover our enemy till it is too late! 

By what we can understand, by the reports of our back mha- 
bitants, most of the Indians which are so cruel, are such as were 
almost daily familiars at their houses, ate, drank, cursed and swore 
together—were even intimate playmates; and now, without any 
provocation, destroy all before them with fire, ball, and tomahawk. 
They commonly, now, shoot with rifles, with which they will, at a 
great distance, from behind a tree, fence, ditch, or rock, or under 
the covert of leaves, take such sure aim as seldom misseth their 
mark. If they attack a house that is pretty well manned, they 
creep behind some fence, or hedge, or tree, and shoot red-hot iron 
slugs, or punk, into the roof, and fire the house over their heads ; 
and if they run out, they are sure to be shot at, and most or all of 
them killed. If they come to a house where the most of the family 
are women and children, they break into it, kill them all, plunder 
the house, and burn it with the dead in it; or if any escape out, 
they pursue and kill them. If the cattle are in the stable, they 
fire it, and burn the cattle: if they are out, they are shot, and the 
barn burnt. 

If our captains pursue them, in the level woods, they skip from — 
tree to tree like monkeys; if in the mountains, like wild goats, 
they leap from rock to rock, or hide themselves,.and attack us im 
flank and rear, when, but the minute before, we pursued their 
track, and thought they were all before us. They are like the 
Angel of Death—give us the mortal stroke, when we think our- 
selves secure from danger. 

O Pennsylvania! thou that was the most flourishing and 
peaceable province in North America, art now scourged by the 
most barbarous creatures in the universe. All ages, sexes, and 
stations, have no mercy extended to them. * y om 
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ta * * We have had a fine moderate winter, hitherto. 


The Ist of February, my Crocus was out, and the Aconite the week 
before. ‘The red-flowered, and silver-leaved Maples—the Hazel, 
Filbert and Alder—much about the same time. The double Snow- 
drop, Claytonia and Paronychia, have been out about two weeks. 
The seeds of Mustard, Orach and Lettuce are come up: but now, 
I suppose they will be nipped. Last night, a snow fell ten inches 
deep ; and now the northwest wind blows very cold. . * 


May the 380th, 1756. 


DzEAR PETER :— 

I have received thy kind letters of January 20th, and February 
28th, by Mesnanp, and since, some seeds, and two books of Natu- 
ral History; all which are very acceptable. I am well pleased 
with thy choice of the magazines. I expected greater matters of 
philosophy, and new discovery in Natural History, in Marrry’s, 
than I found. Bruty is much obliged to thee for his drawing- 
paper. -He has drawn many rare birds, in order to send to thee; 
and dried the birds to send to his friend Epwarps, to whom he is 
much obliged for those two curious books. He spent his time, this 
spring, in shooting and drawing the rare birds of quick passage, 
which stayed with us but a few days, to rest, and fill their bellies, 
on their flight northward, where they breed; as he observed, by 
the hens having immature eggs in them, which their quick passage 
through our country before, rendered them unobserved. We pro- 
pose to send them by Captain MEsnarp, by whom we intend to 
write largely. : 

Last night, I was with our friend Bensamin [FRANKLIN], and 
desired his farther advice about Bruty; and reasoned with him 
about the difficulty of falling into good business; that, as he well 
knew, he was the only printer that did ever make a good liveli- 
hood by it, in this place, though many had set up, both before and 
since he did, and that was by his extraordinary and superior abili- 
ties, and close application; and merchandizing was very precarious; 
and extreme difficult to make remittances to Europe. He sate and 
paused awhile, then said that there was a profitable business which 
he thought was now upon the increase; that there was a very inge- 
nious man in town, who had more business than he could well 
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manage himself, and that was engraving; and which he thought 


would suit Brn.y well. . pee ay Aut 4 
We had a small shock of an earthquake. It awakened, me; but 
many were not sensible of it. ‘ " Lee peaateie 
By the common Laurel, I mean what. you sometimes call. Ivy 
[ Kalmia]. * * He of # ys amie 
PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. © Pe 


London, June 8, 1756. 


I am obliged to my kind friend, for his letter of sae 21st of 
February. 

We here are greatly affected at the ravages and eridlGinl 
cised. by your ungrateful perfidious Indians. We hope err 
measures will be taken to prevent their depredations for the future. 

Why may not a murrain fall upon dogs, as well as amongst our 
bulls and cows? which has now been many years in several parts 
of this nation. At first, the distemper made great havoc; but it 
grows less and less, and we hope is now gone off. . 

Great and many are the calamities of war, and the expenses at 
attend it. It is new to you, the yoke sits very uneasy; but we 
have felt it in every sense. We all wish for peace. The ways of 
Providence are unsearchable; it may be nearer than we imagine. 

I am concerned that I hear nothing from MOosss, since the letter 
from him, that I sent thee. How does my friend BiLLy go on? 
I shall be glad to hear that he is with our friend FRANKLIN... . . 

Our friend CoLDEN has writ me how he was obliged to leave his 
habitation. I truly sympathize with him, under such severe cala- 
mities. Oh! the delights of peace, when every man can sit under 
his own vine and fig tree, and none make him afraid. | He has 
sent me the curious stone, thou mentions, that is impressed with a 


species of bivalve shells that I don’t remember to have seen. ..., | 
About a week ago, I dined with your new governor [WILLIAM 


Denny]. If I may judge by his countenance, he seems a mild, 
moderate man. He assured me he went over determined, if pos- 
sible, to heal all differences. I heartily wish he may be so happy. 

Our last winter was very mild.. The Aconite was in flower about 
the middle of December... Many of your American deciduous trees, 
never lost their leaves. . * 


+ 
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* * TI wish, if without much trouble, thou could procure for me 
half a dozen plants of the small Magnolia, or Sweet-flowering Bay, 
or Swamp Laurel. I wish they could be plants of about two feet 
high, with sods to them. I saw some most delightful fine young 
plants, of that size, sent by J. ALHXANDER. And if a young 
Papaw or two of that size, I should like it well, and a sod or two 
of thy Dittany, and Snakeroot. But, if these things must be 
sought for where skulking Indians molest, never think more on 
them. , i ¥ 

I have many of thy letters lays behind, which I shall take notice 
of at my leisure. So for this time, my dear Joun, farewell. 

, P. CoLLINson. 
79 | 

The Governor will want seeds, &c., to send home. I have re- 
commended him to thee for them. 

As thou art an admirer of Doctor H1ILu’s performances, I per- 
suade myself his History of Plants will not be unacceptable to thee ; 
and, to do him justice, I think he has handled the subject skilfully, 
and treated our friend Linnaus decently, as ingenious men should 
always do one another, when they differ in judgment. There are 
only eighteen numbers yet published. These are sent with Dr. 
Russeu’s History of Aleppo, for the Library Company. 3 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


June 12th, 1756. 
Dear Peter :— 

I wrote lately, and answered thy letters and presents, and sent 
it by SamunL Foruercitt, by the way of Ireland; and now since, 
by Runvzs, I have received thine of February 10th and April 38d. 
Thee mentions the Bath water being warm, and several springs, in 
other parts of the world, being exceeding hot, of which we have 
frequent accounts. But, to render the phenomenon more surprising, 
and the works of Eternal Wisdom more wonderful, there is, as I 
have read, a very cold spring within a few yards of the hot one. 
Nay, even in Iceland, near the base of Mount Hecla, there is a 
very hot spring and a cold one, near one another. What different 
sources these rise from, or what alteration they undergo, in their 
passage to the surface, God Almighty knows. 

| 14 
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I can’t imagine how, or after what manner, or with what, JAMES 
ALEXANDER fills so many boxes; but this I know, he frequents the 
market, and discourses with all the people he can get any intelli- 
gence of, where any trees grow that he wants, and offers them 
money for any quantity they can gather of the seeds, if they will 
bring them to town. So that, when I go to gather seeds, where I 
used to find them, the people near where they grow will not let me 
have them; but tell me they will gather them all to send to Lon- 
don. But where he gets so much Bog Moss to pack up his trees 
with, unless he fetcheth it from Jersey, 1 know not, nor what 
variety he puts in his boxes. We always speak friendly together, 
and visit one another; but do not communicate the affairs of our 
correspondents. 

My dear worthy friend, thee can’t bang me out of the notion that 
limestone and marble were originally mud, impregnated by a marine 
salt, which I take to be the original of all our terrestrial soils. 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, July 20, 1756. 
DEAR JOHN :— 


I have been just perusing Dr. Dovenass’s Summary. Pray 


tell me, what are those Pines he calls American Pitch Pine, with 
leaves about three inches long, with a prominent longitudinal rib 
instead of a sulcus ? j 

In New England, there is another distinct Pitch Pine, called the 
Yellow Pine. If these are peculiar to this country, perhaps our 
friend Exzot, or some of his friends, may inform us. He was 
mightily pleased with thy visit. 

This day I received thy letter of May 30th. It gives me pill 
sure to hear my old friend is well. I hope he will not expose him- 
self to Indian cruelties; and yet I want a dozen boxes of seeds. 

I am glad the trifles came safe; and that Bry has a business 
offers, that may suit his genius. By all means don’t delay it; for 
I think engraving a curious art,—and if he succeeds in it, will not 
want encouragement. We want one very much here, skilful in 
engraving birds, plants, &c. Epwarps has, in a manner, left off. 
We have engravers enough—I may call them scratchers; but a 


fine hand is much wanted. See Exxis’s book of Corallines, at the — 
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Library Company. It was with great difficulty, and a long time, 
to do it as well as it is, which is reckoned well done, in comparison 
with others. 

Ihave a great opinion of your new Governor.* He assured me, 
he went over with a heart full of good-will, and that he would spare 
no pains to reconcile all parties; and hoped our friends would de- 
cline a majority, for the present, in the next assembly, and choose 
moderate churchmen ; and then he doubted not but to put the pro- 
vince in such a posture of defence, as to be able to repel your ene- 
mies; and JoHN Hunt and CuristopHEeR WILSON, are sailed from 
Bristol, as deputies from the Society, who come over in a spirit. of 
brotherly love, without fee or reward, to restore it amongst you. 
We rely on good Providence to operate with them, in the restoring 
love and unity. , 
I am thy sincere friend, 

PR. CoLLInson. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO PETER COLLINSON. 


January 22d, 1757. 
DEAR PETER :— | 
I have shipped on the Carolina, Captain Dunoan, and consigned 
to thee, twenty-six boxes; the first ten, marked on the sides, are 
‘for our Governor. > ‘i 
Many birds, in their migrations, are observed to go in flocks,— 
as the geese, brants, pigeons, and blackbirds; others flutter and 
hop about from tree to tree, or upon the ground, feeding backwards 
and forwards, interspersed so that their progressive movement is 
not commonly observed. Our blue, or rather ash-coloured, great 
herons, and the white ones, do not observe.a direct progression, 
but Sib the banks of rivers—sometimes flying from one side to 
the other, sometimes a little backwards, but generally northward, 
until all places be supplied sufficiently where there is conveniency 
of food; for when some arrive at a particular place, and find as 
many there before them as can readily find food, some of them 


* P. Comtinson was under the disagreeable necessity of changing this “ opi- 
nion” at a subsequent period. See his letter, dated April 6, 1759. 
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move forward, and some stay behind. For all these wild creatures, 
of one species, generally seem of one community; and rather than 
quarrel, will move still a farther distance, where there 1s more 
plenty of food—like ABranam and Lor; but most of our domestic 
animals are more like their masters: every one contends for his own 
dunghill, and is for driving all off that come to encroach upon 
them. 

It is very probable that many kinds of birds, in their migrations, 
fly out of, our sight, so high as to be unobserved,—as for instance, 
our Hooping Cranes, in their passage from Florida to Hudson’s Bay. 
They fly in flocks of about half a score, so exceeding high as 
scarcely to be observed, but by the particular noise of their loud 
hooping. We then can but just see them, though so particularly 
directed where to look for them. 3 * * 

I want the rest of Hriu’s English Herbal, that I may have them 
bound up all together. Ihave received twenty-one numbers. It 
seems odd, that in his History of Plants he kept so close to Lin- 
NmUS,—and now, in this, he pulls him all to pieces, and seemingly 
with good reason, too. Poor Linnmus! He is an industrious a 
*  * [hiatus in MS.]; but I always thought he crowded too many 
species into one genus. 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 
February, 1757. ~ 


I wish my good friend J. Bartram, would peruse a little tract, 
called New England's Rarities, by JouN JOSSELYN, and see his | 
account of the White Mountain, and Sugar-loaf Mountain, which 
is very extraordinary. If it was peaceable times, who knows how 
thou might be tempted to make them a visit ? 

What was his bird, Pilhannaw? a monstrous great bird. 

He must have a fine palate, and a good digestion, to say a 
turkey-buzzard was good meat. The porcupine shooting his quills, 
is a vulgar error. ; 

Pray see his account of the Moose Deer. They were plenty in 
his time [16383—1674], in that remote part where his brother 
lived; unless he reckons the deer holding up his head with a full- 
erown pair of horns on, it could not be twelve feet high, by the 
method of measuring a horse. The width of their horns, and their 
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being palmated, agrees nearly with the Trish 4 fossil-horns—perhaps 
the same animal. ¥ a * 

’ I don’t know how to distinguish between his Raccoon and his 
Jackal. Are they all one? or is there with you, the two distinct 
animals, as in other countries of the world ? 

I presume they must have mistook a panther for a lion, espe- 
cially a she lion. But lions are never found in such cold cli- 
mates. : 

xk x xk ae 

The Tyrian Dye was collected from a vein found in a species of 
* * * ; and I know some other fish beside his scarlet muscle, 
that has the red vein, that will stain linen effectually; but being 
so long gathering a quantity to dye a cloak or mantle, made it of 
such value as only to array princes. But the discovery of cochi- 
neal reduced the price so, that every common person can wear 
scarlet. ' 

Does he not exaggerate in his article of frogs a foot high? His 
rattlesnake vapour shows him to be a vapourer. 

He seems enamoured with the young Indian nymphs. What 
sayeth thee to these originals in their native dress? Have they 
ever been able to charm an Englishman, as they do the French, 
who are not so delicate ? 

As thou loves curiosities and novelties, I herewith send thee a 
book will let thee see the notions of a virtuoso, about one hundred 
years agone. 

xk x xk x 

I was so extremely pleased with thy letter to Puit. Mriuup, 
that I had it eopied.. My observations on it are lost. 

I have lately had a letter from Doctor Linyaus; and he gives 
his service, and desired me not to forget to tell thee with what re- 
spect Dr. P. Kam mentions thee in his books of travels in your 
country and Canada. There are only two books published. 

Our friend Nuvex carefully delivered Bruty’s drawings, which 
are very elegant, and much admired. I am glad he has found out 
that he may be in a way to rise in the world. Probably there may 
be, at times, some leisure hours in which he may divert himself in 
igs Bourite amusement; so have sent him the best books we have 
extant, by which he may improve himself. * ss 
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It is now the 10th of oesiehmn de and no seeds are yet arrived. 

* xk i * 

If you knew our distress for wheat, we should have your mer- 
chants run all risks, the profit is so great, and insurance, with 
you, on the prime cost, would be inconsiderable. Wheat is now, 
and has been for some time, from eight shillings to 8s. 6d. a 
bushel, sterling. This makes it very hard for the poor; and if it 
should please God that the present crop on the ground should by 
accidents prove bad, a famine must ensue, unless relieved by you. 
* * * Thou seest we are not without our calamities, no more 
than you. So, dear JouN, let’s be resigned. Trust in Providence ; 
and hope and do all we can for the best. 

I am thy real friend, 
P. CoLLINSON. 


London, March 18, 1757. 
Dear JOHN :— 

I was glad at my heart that the ship is come, that brings’ ‘the 
seeds. Where she delivered her letters, I cannot say; but hope 
she will come safe into our river. There is a fine cargo of seeds, — 
&e., indeed. * * | * 

I am extremely pleased with thy account of the migration of 
birds. I shall add each to its bird, in CarusBy’s History; which 
will help much to their natural history. By friend CARMALT comes, 
with other parcels, a large brown paper bundle from P. MILLER. 
I presume that may prove the books thou wants; and there is more 
of Hri1’s Herbal. I know some were taken, on the Lydia. 

Such accidents will happen, these perilous times. I think there 
are three New York ships taken. 

se x a ** 

My friend Epwarps has a fifth book published. When com- 
plete and delivered, I think he intends to send it to BILLY. T have 
sent him a fine drawing-book, which I hope will come es I 
know it will please him. 

I have just scrawled this, as it will be long before any other 
goes. 

So, dear J onN, -picdvvoll Ae 
P. CoLLINSON. 
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The Skunk-weed (Arum Bete folio) began to show its flowers, 
Tth of Meperary though ih have had a very severe winter. 
x x 


I shall be “enne st your treaty with the Indians ee pro- 
duce a settled peace, that bloodshed may cease. ‘5 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


September the 25th, 1757. 
DEAR PETER :— 

I have received thy kind letter of June the 16th, 1757. Iam 
glad that my cargo came safe to your hands, and was in some de- 
gree acceptable; yet must reckon myself in several cases unfor- 
tunate,—and in particular in this, that when I have endeavoured 
to give the greatest satisfaction, my labours have been the least 
valued. Last year, thee wrote to me to send thee a variety of seeds 
of forest trees, shrubs, and plants, to give to thy friends, for that 
they expected thee was able to supply them with a variety; and, 
according to thy earnest request, I did what I could to oblige both 
thee and thy friends, and freely sent a variety, which came safe to 
thy hand. But when I read these lines in thy letter, “‘ What didst 
mean, to send me so large a box of seeds? It made much trouble, 
and time, to part it,” this answer quite astonished me ;—to think 
it a trouble to part a few seeds, sent ready to hand to one’s intimate 
friends. 

I reflected upon myself what pains I had taken to collect those 
seeds, in several hundred miles’ travel, drying, packing, boxing 
and shipping, and all to put my friend to trouble! 

Indeed, my good friend, if thee was not a widower, I should be 
inclined to tell thee that old age advanced as fast upon thee as 
upon myself! And perhaps these lines may give offence; for, as 
times go now, we must not complain of either private or public dis- 
appointment, no, not to one’s particular friends. - ss 

é; * * My family is generally pretty well, at present; 
but it is, I believe, the most grievous time for, general. sickness, in 
the provinces, that has ever been since their settlement. Th 
- My Binty comes on finely with Captain CHILD, who is very 
kind to him, and keeps him yery close to his business. He hath 
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sent thee a letter, and si age ee thy kind present of the draw- 
ing-book. 

We want to know how poor Moszs fares, and where he is. We 
were glad to see his letter to thee, and that he showed so much 
respect to his worthy friend. | 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


_ [February, 1759.] 


I now come to thank my good friend Joun Barrram for his 
cargo of plants, and congratulate him on the success that has 
attended all his cargoes of seeds, during this war. All the plants 
seemed in good order; but why was I tantalized about the dwarf 
Oaks? My son examined everything with great attention, but 
could find nothing we could liken to them, except two or three 
sticks with knobs at their end; but neither the least root, nor 
fibre, we could discern. We therefore conclude they were by 
accident left behind ; for we are persuaded our ingenious, knowing 
friend, knew better than to send such rootless sticks to produce 
growing plants. 

We have great hopes, as Fort Duquesne is in our hands, and if 
Crown Point is as happily surrendered, all the nations of Indians 
will see it their interest to join us, and establish peace in all our 
borders. | 

Then thou will i able to sally forth again on new discoveries ; ! 
and I think with safety thou may venture to Fort Dugueshe, —as 
there will be continual traffic thither, both from your country and 
from Virginia. 

As there is a fine straight road now made, it will be very easy 
of access. Inquire in time what parties of. trading people, or 
troops, are going thither, and then join thyself with them.. From 
the fort, little excursions may be made every day, and come and 
lie there at night. — 

That fine country has been unsearched. So rich a soil will be 
productive of new and rare vegetables, that we are strangers to: 
but as thou art a better judge how safe and practicable such an 
expedition may be, I submit to thee. But, for certain, it must be 
a pleasant one; and what may be discovered would recompense 
the length of such a journey. 
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We have had, hitherto, one of the mildest winters that can pos- 
sibly happen in this country—all January, south winds, warm and 
mild—only two frosty days: and now, this 25th February, the 
Ttea, Sweet Bay, Dogwood, &c., have as green leaves on them, as 
in summer. " - 7% * 

We were sadly disappointed,—being in hopes of seeing some 
grafts of the true Newtown Pippin; but there was none. Pray 
‘remember, another year; for what comes from you are delicious 
fruit—if our sun will ripen them to such perfection. Our friend 
BENJAMIN had a fine parcel of the apples came over, this year,— 
in which I shared. 

I received Brtiy’s letter. I am pleased to see him improved in 
his writing. I wish I could say as much in his spelling,—which 
will be easily attained with application. I send him a book to 
assist him. 

I wish it could be any way contrived for him to give us a draught 
of your great Mud Turtle. Our friend Epwarps wants to see it. 
I thought I had lost that thou sent me; but last year, I saw it 
several times on the water, but there is no catching it: and then I 
would wish to have a larger painted. 


* ** xk xk 
‘We are of various opinions about Swallows. Some assert that 
they take their winter abode under water; others say they resort 
in great numbers into caves or caverns, and sleep all winter. But 
the prevailing opinion is, that when food grows scarce, they retire 
to other countries, to the southward, and return in our spring. 
Many want to know if your Swallows are the same as ours.. We 
agree on the number of the four species. So, if it can be conve- 
niently done, send a cock and hen of those that can be caught. I 
have writ in my former letters, but by thy answers I know some 
have miscarried these precarious times. | | 
I have lately been reading Hunneprn’s Zravels—who first dis- 
covered the great River Mississippi. He often mentions they 
were sustained by killing goats. Now, I don’t remember ever 
reading of any in the country about the lakes, nor with you. They 
must be aborigines, because met with in countries very remote, and 
where no Europeans had been before. 
The present situation of our public affairs makes it very difficult 
how to advise laying out money. Our stocks fall every day. I 
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have some thousands lying by me—and have done for some time ; 
and I don’t know how to Atay it out. fis ¥ 
I am thy old friend, 
P. COLLINSON. 


London, April 6th, 1759. 


DEar JOHN :— 
I have writ largely by Captain Hamer, in the Daag and 
another ship, in answer to all thine. ms rs 


In the Library Company’s trunk, by this ship, is the Magazine 
for last. year, and another parcel with books, and some prints for 
thy study. | | 
I am in haste, thy old friend, 

P. CoLLINSON, ° 


* %* Pray send a sod or two more of thy pretty Pyrola with 
variegated leaves [P. maculata, L.]. It flowered finely last 
year; but I see no young shoots, which makes me think it will go 
off after flowering. . ¥ * 

BILLy sent me a delightful drawing of what is called, with you, 
the Yellow Root. Pray look out and send me a plant or two; 
for it seems a new genus [ Hydrastis Canadensis, L.]. iy * 

We are all much entertained with thy draught of thy house and 
garden. ‘The situation is delightful; and that for our plants, j 18 
well chosen. I shall endeavour to furnish it. * * 

Pray give.my kind love to my worthy old friend, Doctor Wirt. 
I am concerned for the loss of his outward sight. May his inward 
receive a flow of Divine illumination. * ce . 

* * Iam glad thou hast got the money of the Governor. He 
is an unworthy man, to oblige me to dun him in his government.* 


London, May 29th, 1759. 


I have now only leisure to thank my good friend J oHN, for his 
entertaining letter of January 28th, of two sheets of paper, which 


* T am afraid this was the same Governor, of whom Friend Prrer formed so 
favourable an opinion at the dinner table, while he was ‘‘new.” See his letter of 
June 8, 1756, In a subsequent letter, (dated July 20, 1759,) I find’an account, 
in which Joun Barrram is charged with the “ Bill on Gov. Denny, £6. 2s. 6d.” 
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I shall take more notice of in process of time: and I have since 
received thine of February 28th, March 15th, and April 6th. 

“* * The grafts were such poor slender weak things, I am 
afraid they will come to nothing; besides, there were so few of 
them, our chance was the less. | 

IT am glad your Governor has paid his bill. I desire to have no 
more to do with so unworthy a person. 

What I have writ before, I will repeat again. If thou will im- 
power by a proper writing, signed, and attested under your city 
seal, in which I may be indemnified if any loss should happen on 
thy money laid out in bank stock, or annuities, I will readily do it. 
I have not the least suspicion of thee, my dear friend, but I don’t 
think it reasonable to be called to account by thy executors for 
what I did as an act of kindness, having only my labour for my 
pains. " y ‘ 

If any Land or Water Terrapins happen in thy way, save 
them and send them; but not the great Mud Turtle. I only 
want his shell; and if Bruty would paint his curious figure, it 
would be better. If any Orchis, Calceolus Maria, Martagons, 
Lilies, or any other curious plant—think on thy old friend, 
| P. CoLLInson. 


In Jarep Ettor’s letter, I perceive thou has a method of 
splitting rocks with water. Pray tell me how that is performed ; 


and give me thy answer to his five queries about that operation. 
xk * xk * 


London, July 20th, 1759. 


I answered my dear Joun’s letter of the 28th January, and 
February 8th, per Captain Srupson, April 9th. 

I am greatly pleased with thy account of our English wild 
plants. So early as Jossrnyn, he'makes an article, or list, of our 
plants growing in New England, in his time, which came in grass 
seeds, or by strange accidents: as the willow and the Scotch 
Thistle, which I thinka fine plant. I-had it once in my garden. 

See what climate and soil do. The Yellow Linaria is no pest 
with us. I keep it in my garden; and it is very orderly, for the 
sake of its fine spike of orange and yellow flowers. 
The Hyperiewm keeps always on the borders of our fields; but 


* 
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the Leucanthemum, or Ox-eye Daisy, overruns some fields. But 
then it makes a fine show.* For that reason I give it a proper 
place in my garden,—as I love all flowers. 

I am concerned to hear poor Dr. Wirt, my old friend, is blind. 
A well-spent life, I doubt not, will give him consolation, and illu- 
minate his darkness. I must conclude, my dear JoHN, against my 
inclination. 

Thy sincere friend, 
P. COLLINSON. 


London, October 10, 1759. 


I received my dear Joun’s letter of the 16th June. His 
hodge-podge digests very uy with me. I may give him as good 
as he sends. * me 

I shall be pleased if the White Campanella is come up. It is a 
stately, fine plant; but I have lost it, by some accident, though it 
is perennial: so send me seed again. 

Ah! Joun, I thought thou had been too cunning to be deceived 
by a Deporau. 

x *k x a 

I am much obliged to thee for grafting the Newtown Pippins. 
What fruit comes from you is excellent. I wish our sun may 
bring it to the like perfection. We will give them a fair trial in 
different situations. 

I think thy query needless (if the punch-bowl in the blue rock, 
was that filled by Governor Kerru). Doth not thy own memory 
confirm it? It is really a very remarkable instance of the growth 
of stone, in thy own memory of fifteen years, to be grown bes within 
three inches of its surface. 

It was very curious to observe those stone basins, and the 
method of their formation. 

At my leisure I may consider more particularly. All thy re- 
marks deserve my attention: for these wonders in nature would be 


lost, if it was not for thy happy genius and turn of mind for these 
discoveries. 


* This Ox-eye Daisy makes rather more of “a fine show” in Eastern Pennsy]- 
yania than is agreeable to the farmers of the present day (1848). It is one of 
the most troublesome intruders in our upland meadows and pastures. 
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I hope the boxes of seeds will come in time. If this is not too 
late, I can dispose of two or three more. People come at all sea- 
sons—“ Pray, sir, let me have a box or two of seeds;’’ just as if I 
could write into the country for them; never thinking, they must 
come near four thousand miles. So very thoughtless are the 
generality of mankind. * * * Now, my dear Jonny, farewell. 

| 7 In haste, 
; P. CoLLInson. 


London, November 8, 1759. 


* * * T am pleased to find thee in such high spirits. Now 
I am convinced more than ever that thou art a deep-rooted bota- 
nist ; for a little enthusiastic turn, probably the effect of your hot 
weather, has set thy ideas a rambling in the wide fields of nature. 
She is not so docile as thou imagines, and will be put very little 
out of her course by all thy inventions. However, by the: trials 
thou proposes to make, thou will be convinced of the weakness of 
thy efforts, to produce any settled or remarkable change in her 
laws. Pray, let me know the success of thy experiments. 

It is frequent with us, after long summer droughts, rains the 
beginning of August, and warm, dry weather ensuing, many trees 
will blossom, too many to enumerate. But then, this is the effect 
of a particular season, and does not happen every year. This 
year, I saw a cherry tree in blossom in August; but that tree 
may never do so again. It is accidental, and not to be brought 
into practice by art, in the common course of nature. 

It is frequent in curious gardens, whose owners are men of for- 
tune, to plant fruit trees and vines in warm stoves, to bring them 
very early into blossom, to have early fruit. But this so exhausts 
the trees, that new trees must be planted every year. 4 

* * Thou frequently talks of having sent specimens to me 
and Lord Parr, of this, that, and the other species, as if it was 
but a year or two agone; when, alas! he has been dead fourteen 
or fifteen years. All such items are but wasting paper and ink. 

It must be a surprising fine sight to see the White Calceolus 
[ Cypripedium spectabile, Sw.?] near three feet high; but your 
warmth and soil greatly promote vegetation. My plant flattered 
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me with two. strong stems, but no flower. . yee pet ire ants 
bine 1 ao * ae i 
| . am, my dear JOHN, 
LUT! poner pet | se» eoThy*sincere frien dys eae 
| Fe Couanrone 
. 


PRIS ive! Sy Pipiee, friend JOHN, when thou goes to the Library, 
ask for JossELYN’s Two Voyages, a little book of the size of his 
New England Rarities, and a book well worth thy perusal. In 
page 61, he mentions an admirable creature that the Indians call” 
a Tree. Badk. Pray tell me what thou canst make of it, which he 
says he often found. 

I am concerned for poor Mosus. Now he has eat his brown 
bread, his white will come next. I wish he would write a little 
Journal in his own way and style, from his first going to sea to 
this present time. Short hints will do. I question if it is to be 
paralleled. We don’t know what human nature will bear until it 


is tried.. ** . * me 


London, February 2d, 1760. 


By Captain Hammer, I wrote my dear JouNn, of his good suc- 
cess; for both cargoes of seeds arrived safe, in proper time and: 
without damage. * * * I apprehend my letter miscarried, 
that I wrote on receiving the two large tortoise-shells. Thine 
and Bruty’s account of the Snapping Turtle, with his fine draw- 
ing, would make a curious piece of Natural History; but our 
authors of the Magazine are so careless on these affairs, that I 
don’t know how to trust them, and yet it, is with regret 1 cannot 
find a better way to communicate them to the P penis. tid | 

“This reminds me of the eee species of: the Water Lay [Nee 
lumbium luteum, Willd.], that is in the Jerseys. Does it occupy 
such a depth of water that the roots can’t be come at? Thou art 
ambitious of plants from us: but here is the most charming plant 
of Asia including China, and Egypt, in thy neighbourhood; and 
yet so little is thy curiosity, or industry, that thou canst not avail 
thyself of'so great’a curiosity. Thou that ‘hast springs sin thy 
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garden to make a pond for its reception; or a river so close by, if 
more proper for its culture. Prithee, JoHN, never more let me 
reproach thy want of taste and curiosity in this article. I wish 
thou could employ some person to gather the seeds when ripe, and 
put in a bottle of water, with a little sand or earth in its bottom. 
I conceive, thus preserved, they would come in a growing state to 
us. This I have mentioned often before; but roots well packets in 
a great deal of wet moss, in a box, ah do better. 

If I was in thy place, I should spare no pains or expense to be 
possessed of a curiosity, that none in the province could boast of 
beside thyself; which thou art ambitious of in other plants in 
no comparison so charming when in flower. i * 

Dear JouN, farewell. 
P. CoLLINsoN. 


London, June 6, 1760. 


I hope this will find my good friend arrived safe at his own 
dwelling, from his Carolina expedition. Thine from thence came 
safe to my hands; and I thank thy good wife for hers. I have 
writ largely by BuppEN; but, for fear of miscarriage, I write this 
by way of New York, to inform thee what seeds will be wanting 
next fall. 
And am thy old friend, 
‘P. CoLLINson,. 


I am charmed, nay, in ecstasy, to see the White Calceolus thee 
sent me in flower;— with Mountain Laurel, Red Acacia, and 
Fringetree, and Allspice of Carolina, all in flower together. 

Remember me to Bruty, Moszs, and JoHNnny. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO PETER COLLINSON. | 


June 24th, 1760. 


Dear Parsr :— 

I have now my dear worthy Purmr’s letter before me, of Feb- 
ruary 10th. Iam very sorry that the seeds were damaged by the 
rotten squash. It seemed, when I put it in the box, to be ripe 
ertough, and I thought to oblige my dear friend with the best sort 


’ 
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I ever ate; but, I believe misfortune will pursue me to the grave, 
let my intention and care be ever so good. 

The seeds that I collected on the South Mountains, on the 
branches of James River, were excellent good. Those that. I 
sowed, are come up as close as they can grow, except the Moun- 
tain Angelica ; which Ciayton tells me will never come up: but 
I hope yet to find him mistaken, though he is a worthy, ingenious 
man. I took such care to gather the seed in several courant of 
ripeness. 

* i x x x : 

Dear friend, I am going to build a green-house. Stone is got; 
and hope as soon as harvest is over to begin to build it,—to put 
some pretty flowering winter shrubs, and plants for winter's diver- 
sion;-—not to be crowded with orange trees,.or those natural to 
the Torrid Zone, but such as will do, being protected from frost. 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, September 15, 1760. 


I am highly pleased with my friend Jomn’s expedition to Caro- 
lina ;. because I know how he would be delighted with the striking 
beauties of that fine climate. One of the principal, the great 
Laurel-leaved Magnolia, complimented me this morning with a 
glorious large white flower; which I raised from seed about twenty 
years agone. It is now about sixteen feet high. This fine tree is 
grown pretty common, and flowers in several places; but will 
never arrive to the height they do in their native country ; for 
they go much into flowering, and that checks the growth. 

The Atamasco Lily has flowered often with me; but thou sees 
how plants that are most common, are neglected by those that see 
them every day. They are like our wild Daffodils in our fields—no 
one regards them; but a person of thy curiosity, who never saw them 
before, would admire them. But thou must not accuse CATESBY, 
for he has figured the Atamasco Lily. *k * 

By the success thou hast had with the seeds from the South 
Mountains, thou sees plainly how they are impaired by transpor- 
tation; for very few come up with us. i * 

I am pleased thou will build a green-house. I will send thee 
seeds of Geraniums to furnish it. They have a charming yariéty, 
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and make a pretty show in a green-house; but contrive and make 
a stove in it, to give heat in severe weather. 
No marvel that the Scotch have sent thee some heath, as it 
grows at their doors; but we must send many miles for it. 
I am, my dear Jonn, thy sincere friend, 
: P. CoLLINSON. 


London, October 2d, 1760. 


By Captain Boueruo, I answered my dear Joun’s letter of 
June 16. Before that, I wrote two letters, and for fear of miscar- 
riage, inclosed it to my friend ConpENn, Postmaster of New York, 
in his packet to forward to thee. And yet thou art always com- 
plaining for want of letters, making no allowance for miscarriages. 
Thine of March 21, I answered September 15th, and yet the good 
man is never easy. If all my correspondents were of thy restless 
turn of mind, I would never set pen to paper. si * 

Now I come to thank my kind friend for his letter of the 28th 
July. Iam delighted with his operations on the Larkspur. The 
product is wonderful. If these charming flowers can be continued 
by seed, they will be the greatest ornament to the garden in their 
season of blowing. 

This purple-stalked Martagon is the glory of that tribe. In my 
soil and climate, I had it grow above eight and a half feet high, 
and had twenty-eight flowers on the spike. By all means sow the 
seed directly, for it deserves all our care; but it never produces 
seed in our climate. * * The yellow-spotted Martagon, thou 
formerly sent me. CatesBy figured his from my plant. After 
some years it went off. * 4) 

Tt has been long my sentiments, that plants and animals.as they 
advance northward, decline in their size. For instance, the croco- 
diles of Carolina, which is the highest latitude they are found in, 
are diminutives to those found in countries between the Tropics. 
So this Pancratiwm, which I have had from my friend LAMBOLL, 
as it comes farther north may grow less. Yet it is a very different 
species from that which grows in the Bahama Islands, which I 
have seen flower often. 

ae x . x * 

The specimens for Mrtuer, I received safe, and thy letter by 

thy kind neighbour the Swede; but I happened to be out of town 
15 
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every time he called; so did not see him, or else I should have 
paid him due respect. He is gone to Sweden. al wae may 
I hope to see thy Journal to Carolina ? 

The British Chronicle is inclosed, for the sal of WILLIAM 
Prnn’s Letter. How customs and manners in the Indians are 
altered since that time, thou canst best tell or be informed, So, » 
at thy leisure, thy remarks will be acceptable to thy friend, 

F P. COLLINSON. 

B. FRANKLIN and son are well; are gone a tour into Wales; 
may expect them in the spring ships. 


London, May 7th, 1761. 


It. is a long while since I heard from my good friend JoHN 
Bartram. I hope no illness. has prevented him giving me that 
pleasure. Not for want of materials, for those. are always ready 
to a speculative genius like his. For my part; I have been so 
engaged, I had little room for speculations. 

As I haye left off transacting the Library Com pany s business, 
I miss the opportunity of sending thy last year’s Magazine; how- 
ever, I hope to do it by our friend FRANKLIN, who is very well 
and his son. I have the pleasure to see them often. | 

The seeds came admirably well, and gave satisfaction. I heard 
quite otherwise of ALEXANDER’S. 

My son says, “Father, what is the matter? friend Joun has 
quite forgot you, who take so much pains to dispose of his seeds, 
&c. What! no plants this year? Sure, he might have sent them, 
having two opportunities, by the two ships in which he sent the 
seeds.” Indeed, friend Jonun, I leave thee to settle this account 
with my son, who is an enthusiast after Orchis, Lady’s Slippers, 
Hellebores, Lilies, and all new things. a 

The Yellow Slipper is now in glorious flower ; five shoots from 
a root, and two flowers on a stalk; and the white one just now 
peeping out of ground, not half an inch high. What singular dif- 
ference in plants of the same tribe. * * 

Thy old friend, 
P. COLLINSON. 


Remember me to Bitty and Moszs and JouHNny. 
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JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


May the 22d, 1761. 


* * * Thee very unjustly reproacheth me for want of curi- 
osity in the article of the Colocasia [Velumbcwm lutewm, Willd. J. 
I have made three trials of it at different times. Twice it miscar- 
ried; and the last it grows so slow as scarcely to be seen. It will 
be very difficult to send the roots; they are almost as brittle as 
glass, and run two or three feet deep in the mud. I hope to send 
the seed next fall, and perhaps a root. Doctor Wirt and ALEX-, 
ANDER went on purpose and fetched seeds and roots; but both 
miscarried. Spring-water kills them, and the marsh weeds choke 
them.* Bruty received the fine present of Epwarps, and pro- 
mised me to send a letter of thanks, or else I should have done it. 
* * Isent GoRDON a fine parcel of Holly berries, the getting 
of which had like to broke my bones. I was on the top of the 
tree, when the top that I had hold of and the branch I stood on, 
broke—and I fell to the ground. My little son, BensamIn, was 
not able to help me up; my pain was grievous; afterwards very 
sick; then in a wet sweat, in a dark thicket, no house near, and a 
very cold, sharp wind, and above twenty miles to ride home. 
Thee may judge what a poor circumstance I was in; and my arm 
is yet so weak that sometimes I can hardly pull off my clothes: 
Yet I have a great mind to go next fall to Pittsburg, in hopes to 
find some curious plants there. 


P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, June 12, 1761. 


I have no letters from my dear friend JouHN since December 6, 
and November 8th, that came with the seeds. I don’t think I am 
forgotten, as my friend JoHN is often apt to imagine. If no letter 
comes, I always make allowance for accidents; of ships being 
taken or cast away, as I am persuaded is now the case. As the 


* The culture of this plant was better understood afterwards, for I have seen it 
flourishing finely in several Botanic Gardens, and, among others, in a pond in the 
old Barrram Garden itself. 
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New York packet is more safe and convenient, I write by that, as 
ALEXANDER COLDEN, the postmaster, is my particular friend. 

Pray, what is the Double Wild Crocus? I thought you had 
none of this species in your country. If thou canst not senda 
root send a specimen of it, that I may see this marvellous fine 
thing. e * si 

The Ivy, Laurel, or Broad-leaved Kalmia, is nowin flower. Cer- 
tainly it is one of the finest evergreen shrubs that is in the world. 
The stamina are elegantly disposed in the angles of the flowers ; 
and what a pretty blush, its bullated flower-buds! But, in a few 
days will the glorious Mountain Laurel, or great Chamerhodo- 
dendron, appear with its charming clusters of flowers. Prithee, 
friend Jouy, look out sharp for some more of these two fine plants ; 
for one can never have too many. 

Sok ae x x 

I have a sprig (in flower) of the Aalmia in water, and it stares 
me in the face all the while I am writing; saying, or seeming to 
say, ‘As you are so fond of me, tell my friend, JoHn BARTRAM, 
who sent me, to send more to keep me company; for they will 
be sure to be well nursed and well treated.”’ 

xe a * * 

There has been much talk of a peace; and we have a French- 
man here, that is said to come about it, and yet it seems a great 
way off. What millions of men are slaughtered to gratify the 
wicked, ‘cruel ambition of princes! O, dear Jonny, I am much 
affected to see and hear the annual sacrifice of our brave country- 
men, But the necessity of our affairs was such, from French per- 
fidy and treachery, that it was not to be avoided. May the God 
of peace send peace again on the earth, is the earnest prayer of 
thy friend, 

P. CoLLINnson. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


July the 19th, 1761. 
DEAR PETER: — 
* * %* T now send my Journal to Carolina, and some speci- 
mens which my,friend Dr. CHANCELLOR hath promised to deliver 
safe to thy hands. ‘The specimens are, most of them, from the 
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seed I gathered from the South Mountains of Virginia; most. of 
which came up last year, the rest this spring. They grow pro- 
digiously. So do my North and South Carolina plants. * 9 
This extraordinary success with our American plants, hath set me 
all in a flame to go to Pittsburg, and down the Ohio, as far as -I 
can get a safe escort. I design to set out the beginning of Sep- 
tember. | el . 

I have now a glorious appearance of Carnations from thy seed— 
the brightest colours that ever eyes beheld. Now, what with 
thine, Dr. Wrrt’s and others, I,can challenge any garden in 
America for variety. Poor old man! he was lately in my garden, 
but could not distinguish a leaf from a flower. 

* * * My son WILLIAM is safely arrived at Cape Fear, and 
met with a kind reception from Governor Dosss, and his uncle. 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, August 1, 1761. 


My DEAR JoHN 

Is always in the same strain,—grumbling and complaining— 
makes no allowance for accidents, although I have often ad- 
monished so to do. I writ him a long letter soon after I received 
the Tortoise Shells, with my observations on them. But right or 
wrong, he upbraids me with not doing it in two years. This fre- 
quent censorious temper is not becoming our friendship. The very 
Same positive assertion goes on (‘“ No list or letter with the plants 
from Gorpon’’); whereas, I inclosed Gorpon’s list, and advice 
of the plants. 

But if letters miscarry, as both heise certainly did, is it friendly 
to censure us so severely with neglect? Pray, let me never more 
find occasion to remonstrate on this head, for it is disagreeable to 
me,—and much more to read what thou writes, after Gorpon had 
taken so much pains, and sent two such valuable cargoes, to find 
no thankfulness, no acknowledgments: for who can help long 
passages and accidents at sea? I saw the plants growing in the 
box and basket, in the finest order imaginable. Well, GoRDON is 
80 ee tha tured, he forgives all thy complaints, and will try 
another cargo this fall. 

As times are so perilous, pray don’t send thy Journal until a 
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peace, which we are in hopes of; for though I long to see it, it 
would grieve me to the heart to hear of its being taken, as I do 
for the cargo-of plants. And then, again, I consolate myself to 
think how many have escaped this war. Indeed, my good friend, 
thou hast much reason to be thankful, since all thy cargoes 
of seeds have come’safe. The loss of thy box of plants for my 
near neighbour, PoNTHIEU, was the more bearable, as they had. so 
fine a cargo of ALEXANDER. ‘The great Chamzrhododendron 
and Kalmia Laurel were the largest and finest I ever saw, and so 
fresh, I can’t imagine where he gets them. * * But there are 
great complaints of ALEXANDER’S seeds. Thine bear the bell: but 
his do well enough for the Scots. 

Thou sees, my dear JoHN, how necessary it is to persevere, and 
mind no complaints; for if I had, thou hadst never had the Mea- 
dow Sweet, and Polyanthos, which I have been sending at times 
off and on for thirty years past. How often has Doctor Witt up- 
braided me (for he was an everlasting grumbler), that the seeds 
were musty and bad; sometimes came too soon, then too late, so 
that I believe little or none was raised; and yet thou finds I hit 
the lucky time at last. Make much of it, for I dare say none in 
your province: can show the like. * * Really, friend Jonny, 
complain on. I am now so used to that, I shall not mind it for 
the future. * * But, as thou canst write diverting and curious 
observations, in this manner I expect to be entertained for the 
future ; which will always give pleasure to thy old friend, 

P. CoLLINSON. 
| 

I am greatly concerned to hear of thy dangerous fall. Reflect 
on thy many narrow escapes, and be thankful it was no worse. 
But let me advise thee to be very careful for the future. | 

I plainly see thou knowest how to fascinate the longing widow, 
by so close a correspondence.* When the women enter into these 


* This refers to a passage in Jonn Barrram’s letter of May 22, 1761, where 
he is speaking of some fine species of Carolina Holly; ‘‘ which,” says he, ‘‘I hope 
to have by the favour of an elderly widow lady [Mrs. Marrua Logan, of 
Charleston], who spares no pains ‘nor cost to oblige me. Her garden is her- 
delight. I was with her about five minutes, in much company, yet we contracted 
such a mutual correspondence, that one silk bag hath passed and repassed full of 
seeds three times since last fall. I desired her last March to send me some 
seeds of the Horse Sugar or Yellow Leaf. She directly sent me a box with three 
fine growing plants, mixed with several other sorts that she thought would 


i 
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amusements, I ever found them the best assistants. Now, I shall 
not wonder if thy garden abounds with all the rarities of Carolina. 

Governor Doss and his Secretary sent me a box with Swamp 
Pines, and two,or three of the great Sarracenia, which grows ad- 
mirably, and has shot leaves of a surprising length. I planted 
your sort in the same bog, that the difference in the species may 
be an agreeable sight. | Mike Caan * 

Ihave often taken notice to thee, how very few of the bulbous 
tribe are found through all the colony countries. But who 
knows what stores of wonderful productions may be. discovered 
about the lakes? If thou art able to make an expedition to Pitts- 
burg, thy penetrating eye will bring hidden things to aby and 
come home fraught with vegetable treasures. 1 

* * A day or two agone I was fishing in one of my ae 
I caught a perch; the hook was swallowed so deep, I cut the 
perch in halves to get it out; but instead of doing it, I threw in 
my line with the half perch on the hook to try what would take it, 
and let it lay in all night. So when I came to pull it out, up 
comes the great Mud Turtle, that I had not seen for a year and a 
half, much grown. By this experiment, I know how to catch the 
devourer. My fish have much decreased; and now I know the 
poacher. I believe I must transport him. * * My son-in-law 
has built him a large fine house, and has everything to plant. 
Prithee, send a box of your more rare trees; for I have none to 
spare, of Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, Small Magnolia, and 
Sassafras. I can help him with all others. Of the Mountain 
Magnolia, I-have fine plants from layers. 

if presume Biixy will return laden with curiosities. 


‘JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


August the 14th, 1761. 


DEAR Pater :— 

I have just now See two letters that came s by the packet. 

* %*. My Yellow Slipper improves well; but the White de- 
lines. . “ Send double boxes for Pixs and Powen and WILLIAM- 


please, and paid freight, with promises to send any vegetable in her power to 
procure: and they thrive finely.” 
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son.” Who is this Pryn? ““PowEt and Eppy desire but half 
the quantity of walnuts.” . Who is this Eppy? “ But all desire 
new things; they are tired of old ones.” Do they think I ean 
make new ones? I have sent them seeds of almost every tree and 
shrub from Nova Scotia to Carolina; very few are wanting: and 
from the sea across the continent to the lakes. It’s very likely 
ignorant people may give strange names to tickle your ears withal ; 
but, as I have travelled through most of these provinces, and have 
specimens sent by the best hands, 1 know well what grows there. 
Indeed, I have not yet been at the Ohio, but have many specimens 
from there. But in about two weeks I hope to set out to search my- 
self, if the barbarous Indians don’t hinder me (and if I die a martyr 
to Botany, God’s will be done ;—His will be done in all things). 
They domineer, threaten, and steal most of the best horses they 
can. None could have worse luck than I with your roots sent last 


fall and this spring. ** * * 
The Double Wild Crocus was a mistake. I suppose I meant the 
Ranunculus. * + x 


November, 1761. 
Dear PETER :— 

Tn the little box, No. [X., I have packed up these plants :—four 
roots of Mountain Kalmia, a sod of evergreen Andromeda, of — 
Sarracenia, of low Calceolus [Cypripedium acaule, Ait.?], of a 
lovely evergreen grassy plant—perhaps an Asphodel [probably 
Aerophyllum asphodeloides, Nutt.]. * * Ihave just received 
two fine cargoes of fresh plants from South Carolina, from two 
different correspondents. But Dr. GARDEN hath sent me nothing 
this fall, but thanks in a letter to my son, for a large parcel of 
bulbous roots I'sent him. He is so hurried in his practice, that he 
can hardly go out of town. But I am packing up a chest of apples 
for him, which I hope will make him speak by next spring. But 
I can’t yet get one plant from Binny. He sent me some in the 
summer, but they were washed overboard by a storm. * e 

*  * My correspondents near London write to me as freely 
for the Carolina plants, as if they thought I could get them as 
easily as they do the plants in the Huropean gardens; that is, ‘to 
walk at their leisure along the alleys and dig what.they please out 
of the beds, ui the danger of life or limb. mii 4 
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P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 
) 
. London, April 1, 1762. 

“I had my dear Joun’s letter of December 12th, which is 
always acceptable. But what have I to do with Pontutnu, that I 
must be charged double postage; 20s. for his bill of loading ? 
Why had I the trouble of it? And then, what is very singular, 
thou mentions no price for either his box of plants, or for that to 
Powe and Eppy. But if thou art so generous to give both, all 
that is at once settled. 

I really believe my honest JouN is a great wag, and has sent 
seven hard, stony seeds, something shaped like an acorn, to puzzle 
us; for there is no name to them. I have a vast collection of 
seeds, but none like them. I do laugh at Gorpon, for he guesses 
them to be a species of Hickory.* Perhaps I may be laughed at 
in turn, for I think they may be, what I wish, seeds of the Bon- 
duc Tree [Gymnocladus Canadensis, Lam.], which thou picked up 
in thy rambles on the Ohio. For thou must know there are trees 
of this rare species that grow in the French settlements in Canada; 
but whether it grows near Quebec, Montreal, or near the lakes, I 
cannot learn. We have three in our English gardens, that thrive 
finely, and if the war had not broke out, mine would have been the 
fourth. A few days agone, I had a letter from Paris, informing 
me they keep two trees for me, when it shall please God to send a 
peace. This elegant tree has large leaves, divided into many por- 
tions, very much resembling the Angelica Tree. It bears its fruit 
in pods, like the West India Bondue, or Nickar Tree; but what 
blossom, I could never learn. This is the only fine tree in which 
the French rival us. But now we have got possession, we shall 
rivalthem. * * Iam always careful of your earth; for I have 
raised many odd plants out of it, that thou never would think to 
send seeds of. sa ) ‘ - 


% Gorpon made decidedly the best guess, for those ‘stony seeds” were no 
doubt the nuts of the Pecan or Illinois Hickory [ Carya oliveformis, Nutt.]. In 
reply to Purmr’s remarks, Joun Bartram says, “The hard nuts I sent were 
given me at Pittsburg by Col. Bougqurr. He called them Hickory nuts. He had 
them from the country of the Ilinois. Their kernel was very sweet. Iam afraid 
they won’t sprout, as being a year old.” 
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Thy hypothetical systems on the phenomena in-nature, show a 
fertile conception and a fruitful genius; but as I have neither 
leisure nor inclination to oppose: thy sentiments, I subscribe to | 
them. And if I had, it would be fruitless; for when we had both 
said our say out, it would be all conjecture at last. What I desire 
to see is thy Diary; which ,consists of facts that cannot fail to 
give sensible pleasure, by instilling some knowledge into the mind, 
and enlarging my ideas of the Hanke power and wisdom of 
the great Creator. © 

‘The dearest of friends must part. I regret to 1s so valuable a 
member of society. I see our friend FRANKLIN preparing to de- 
part. By him I send the Magazine, and two books which will 
give entertainment to thy speculative genius. 

Thou must take this letter as an instance of great friendship ; 
for I am so hurried in business that I write a bit and a scrap, now 
and then, to show thee how much thou hast the esteem of thy real 

Friend, 


P, CouzInson. 
My love to thy wife. 


When thou writes by the packet, always inclose it to my friend 
ALEXANDER CoLDEN, Esq., Postmaster at New York; wa then it 
costs me nothing. - 

I have heava nothing, a thie tine from Moss, Bruty, or. 
JOHNNY. J don’t want them to write me letters; but for thee to 
tell me how they go on and how they do. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


. May the 10th, 1762. 
Dear PETER :-— 
I have received thy kind letter of ipo ee 31, 1761. | | 
J am glad my Journal to Carolina is sscenkabie IT wish my 
remarks on the Ohio may be so too.’ I have roughly wrote my 
Journal to Pittsburg; but I should write it over again before I 
send it. But when I can get time to do it, I can 't say, nor how to 
send it safe. It is larger than that to Carolina. 
As thee hath made little mention of insects these many years, I 
thought thee had lost thy taste for them long ago; and the nets 
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being broke, I bent my mind to the search of, minerals, and espe- 
cially vegetables. As for the animals and insects, it is very few 
that I touch of choice, and most with uneasiness... Neither can I 
behold any of them, that have not done me a manifest injury, in 
their agonizing, mortal pains, without pity. I also am of opinion 
that the creatures. commonly called brutes, possess higher qualifi- 
cations, and more exalted ideas, than our traditional mystery- 
mongers are willing to allow them. _ 

The back parts of the country, where I Bilis travel, do not 
abound with such a great variety of insects as nearer the sea-coast. 
That seems to be, in most countries, the first and-main situation or 
resort for most animals. 

a a wtih 2 *k x 

Now I hope to be stocked with Padus, as I have received a 
lovely parcel this spring, from Mrs. Logan, my fascinated widow. 
Isaw the lovely tree growing in Governor GLENN’s garden. She also 
sent me a young tree from there, but the rats almost demolished it. 
I have also fascinated two men’s wives, although one-I never saw; 
that is, Mrs. Lamson, who hath sent me two noble cargoes; one 
last fall, the other this spring. The other hath sent me, I think, 
a great curiosity. She calls it a Golden Lily. I thought, when I 
planted it, to be the Atamasco, but the bud seems different. ) 

I am apt- to think I have not yet got the true Loblolly Bay, 
though several say they have sent it; but I believe they are a 
species of Sweet Bay. Though I til walked and rode by 
thousands of them, yet I could not find a good root. The Sorrel 
‘Tree, and three or four more that I am very fond of, I can’t yet 
procure, though I believe my eet ba oa strive which can 
‘oblige’me most. sahde 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, May 22d, 1762. 


Whilst my dear JoHN is in Rawk ao mood for the loss of Pir, 
I keep myself in equal poise ; put the successes in one scale, and 
his two rash French expeditions, on their coasts, én the other, in 
which he wantonly sacrificed so many brave Englishmen, to answer 
no purpose but his vain-glory. Had they been sent then to Mar- 
tinico, some millions had been the difference to England. If we 
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consider the number of our ships taken, and their ich cargoes, the 
men useless, and the vast produce of that island kept from us, so’ 
all things put together (for this is a short sketch), I don’t’ find 
any cause to lament his abdication. We go on full ag well without 
him. §o prithee, my-dear JoHN, revive and don’t sink, and be 
lost in doleful dumps under go terrible an event, which portends no 
harm that I can see; for we have a brave King, and good men at 
the helm. Never fear; we shall keep Canada, and have a good 
peace ; and Prrr is as well pleased with his mercenary pension of 
£3000 per annum, and a title in reversion; and has cleverly 
slipped his neck out of the collar, when it most became him to 
keep in, to serve his country, but-he preferred serving himself be- 
fore it. | 

From one melancholy.story we come to another ;—the loss of so. 
many fine plants, which affects me more than the loss of Prrv. 

It is a fair probation, how far the principles of vegetation may 
be maintained when removed from a warmer latitude to a colder. 
Art will assist nature. There are many fine plants that grow on 
this side the Tropics, if we will bestow a south wall on them, will 
thrive and flower well in our northern climate. a 

xk * xk * 

I cannot advise, for I am fearful thy grand expedition to the 
Lakes will be too much to undertake without suitable . companions, 
for accidents may happen in so long a journey. But if it was thy 
resolution, my advice will come too late. 

So, my dear Jon, farewell. . _ 
P. CoLLInson. | 


Doctor SoLANDER wrote by a Swedish parson, on the last speci- 
mens. . i A 

It may be twenty years agone since I gave the White Broom to 
our friend LamBou1, which was sent me from Portugal. 

Doctor Gronovivs has sent thee a present of a new edition of 
his Mlora Virginica, which I have got bound, and given our 
friend FRANKLIN to convey to pay: hands with two other tracts. 


J 


London, June 11, 1762. 
Notwithstanding I have wrote so lately by Doctor SurpPEn, 
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(May 22,) in answer to thine of the 17th J anuary, and February 
5, yet I can’t let the packet sail without a few lines. in” 

I forgot in my last to tell thee my deciduous Mountain Magno- 
lia, I raised from seed about twenty years agone, flowered for the 
first time with me; and I presume is the first of that Species that 
ever flowered in England, and the largest and tallest. The flowers 
come early; soon after the leaves are formed. The great Laurel 
Magnolia and Umbrella, both fine trees in my garden, showed 
their flower-buds the first of June. My Red flowering Acacia is 
now in full flower, and. makes a glorious show, as well as the 
White. But above all, is the great Mountain Laurel, or Rhodo- 
dendron, in all'its glory. What a ravishing sight must the moun- 
tains appear when clad with this rich embroidery! How glorious 
are thy works, O Lord! ‘They inspire me with adoration and 
praise. | . 
_ In the sod with thy Sarracenia, is come up a seeming species of 
Orchis, a very singular flower. It would be worth while importing 
sods from wild, boggy, swampy places, where so many odd and 
rare plants grow, for the sake of the uncommon variety they pro- 
duce. * ee 

My dear Jony, if thou knewest the pleasure thou so often gives 
to thy old friend, by perusing thy Journals! The time taken in 
digesting them cannot be said to be thrown away, as they afford 
an endless fund of entertainment and reflection from the various 
incidents and objects that diversify every page. 

By thy description, Pittsburg must be a delightful situation, 

both for health, convenience, and trade. No doubt but our people 
will avail themselves of these advantages. When the country 
grows populous and the wood scarce and dear, coal may be of 
infinite service to supply that deficiency. 
_ What shall we say to the strata abounding with fossil sea-shells, 
petrifactions, &¢.? Very probably, as thou conceives, the sea 
flowed higher, or once overflowed all. All our conjectures may be 
beside the mark, as we know not:the true causes of these phe- 
nomena. . : 

The want of fish in the Ohio, may be as thou observes, from. its 
great distance from the sea ; but this cannot be the absolute cause: 
for it is well known that inland lakes, in many parts of the world 
abound with fish. | 

The new species of turtle I should like to see. But there is _ 
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. another four-footed amphibious creature, that is peculiar to the 
~ River Ohio, that may deserve thy farther inqury. I printed an 
account of it, and the figure, the best I could procure, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, two or three years agone. 
A skin of this rare creature would be a great curiosity, as well 
as an addition to Natural. History. And some. more particular 
observations on the Great Buffalo. Their bones-or skeletons are 
now standing in a licking-place, not far from ithe Ohio, of which il 
have two of their teeth. : “> 

One GREENWOOD,-an Indian trader, and my friend GEORGE 
CroaHan, both saw them, and gave me relation of them: but they 
omitted to take notice what hoofs they had, and what horns. 
These two material articles known, would tags to determine their 
genus, or species. Prithee, inquire after them, for they are won- 
derful beyond. description, if what is related of them may be 
depended on. I heartily wish thou had been properly informed: of 
them, and the place they were to be found in; then we, should 
have had some certainty. : | | 

‘Thus, dear Joun, I scrawl.on: but now I must conclude. 

Thy real friend, 
P. CoLLINSON. 


The last packet from New York was taken: so I-am afraid | 
have lost one of thy letters. 


‘London, July 25, 1762 


I cannot let our dear FRANKLIN pass over without a line to my 
dear Joun. In my last of July 9th, by packet, I scene 
the receipt of thine, 10th of May. 

I know thy many avocations; therefore, will pala wait thy 
own time'for thy Journal to BRabinte 

There is no end of the wonders in nature. The more I see ia 
more I covet to see; not to gratify a trifling curiosity, but to raise 
my mind in sublime contemplation on the unlimited power and 
wisdom of the Great Creator of all things. 

I am glad to hear my two pretty ee JOHN and BENJAMIN, 
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are not so squeamish as their father.* How is my friend Witntam. 7 
—and Mosrs? I expect some discoveries from WILLIAM, who has” _ 
paxibsity and ingenuity. I much wish he could give a kdb of 
the Sensitive Leaf. If he is with his. uncle, it may then be no 
difficult thing to procure., I wish I could hear it was once in thy 
own garden, and that I hha good specimens. I then could form 
some idea of this waggish plant,—as waggishly described. 

Birds and insects have their certain periods. At the time thou 
was on the Ohio, most of the first were absent, and the last in 
their chrysalis state. It requires a year’s sojournment to have a 
tolerable knowledge of the animals of a country. ) 

The Basteria [Calycanthus floridus, L.] my good friend Lam- 
BOLL sent me many years agone.:. It is a fine bush, and flowers 
plentifully every year. Its fragrance is smelt at a great distance ; 
is very hardy: as its wood is very aromatic, certainly-has aiaént 
virtues. Is it noways applied as a he cern, ? , 

My great Magnolia is full of flowers this year, in which we have 
had the least rain, and longest warm, sultry weather, I ever re- 
member. I have had much to do, with all our watering, to keep 
many of your plants alive. , 

* * The Grassy Plant [Xerophyllum ?] sent last, stands at a 
stay. Send me moré, and give me a hint how to manage this in- 
tractable vegetable. * * I have two new Asters come up out 
of the sods, the one perfoliated, which I never saw before. Sure 
your country is inexhaustible in Asters, Virga Aureas, and Corona | 
Solis. ) 

I for get if I ever mentioned two monstrous teeth I had sent me 
by the Governor of Virginia. Qne tooth weighs 82 pounds, 18 
inches round. The other weighs 12. pound, 134 inches round. 
One other has Dr. Forumreitt, and T. Penn another. 

One GREENWOOD, well sone to B. FRANKLIN, an Indian 
trader, knocked some of the teeth out of their jaws; and Goren 
Gzoanan has been at the licking-place, near the Ohio, where the 
skeletons of six monstrous mittls were standing, as they will in- 
form thee. 


* This refers to Joun’s remark on ie repugnance to handling and inflicting 
pain on insects and other animals, in his letter.of May 10, where he adds—‘ but 
my sons, Joun and BeNsammn, are not so squeamish. They can handle, and kill 
them too, without any emotion.” 


\ 
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CRroGgHAn is well known to B. Franxiin. To him I have wrote 
a long letter, which I have desired B. FRANKLIN to show thee, 
before he sends it to Crognan. * * I briefly mention these 
wonders of wonders that, in thy next excursion to the heads of the 
rivers, if thou art within an hundred miles of them, they deserve a 
visit to see, what nobody knows is to be seen in the world beside. 
The Indian tradition is, that the monstrous Buffaloes (so called 
by the Indians) were all struck dead with lightning at this licking- 
place. But is it likely to think all the race were here collected, 
and extinguished at one stroke ? 
P. CoLLINSON. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


August 15th, 1762. 


DEAR PETER :— : ; 

L wrote by BuppEn last, by whom I sent my Journal to Pitts-. 
burg, having a fine opportunity by my friend Taylor, who pro- 
mised to deliver it.to thee with his own hands. * * Our extreme 
hot, dry weather still continueth, although we have once in two or 
three weeks.a shower that wets the ground two or three inches 
deep; but yet the ground is one foot deep as dry as dust. Yet 
some plants that grow naturally in or near water, bear the dry 
weather as well as any I have. “ | * | 

I am obliged to SouanpuR for the names of the specimens of 
my last collection. The names of most are very just, and show 
the great learning and ingenuity of the Doctor ; but as dried 
specimens are not to be depended upon, like the growing plant, so 
he hath mistaken. several.. I shall begin with remarking a very 
odd, new genus, 54. The Doctor calls it Aselepias linifolia. I 
found one with broad leaves, near the coast of North Carolina. » 

The leaves are milky, and I thought it had been an Asclepias at 
first, but observing the leaves growing alternately, the flowers and © 
seeds being so very different from that, or any other known genus, 1 
concluded it was new. It is surprising how it casts its long, rough, 
misshapen seeds, like bits of rotten wood, out of the top of its long, 
upright pods. I take it, the lower part of the pod contracts as it 
dries, and, by slow degrees, squeezeth the seed out of the top of the 
pod, which openeth by its contraction below. 4 mt 
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PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


‘ London, October 5, 1762. 
My DEAR JOHN :— 

What good luck’ attends thy Journals! For thy last was care- 
fully delivered by Mr. Tayuor, in a very obliging manner. 

There is an everlasting fund of entertainment and information, 
which will be subjects of consideration at more leisure. But I re- 
mark how few or none of your wild animals came under thy notice, 
except snakes. I expected often to hear the panther had sprung 
out of a thicket, or a bear wakened from his den, or a beaver-dam 
broke up, to observe its structure and artful contrivance, &c. 

Your weather has reniarkable vicissitudes. Ours has been more 
certain, for all our summer has been a constant hot, dry season,— 
all burnt up longer than ever I knew. Plants languishing id 
perishing for want of rain, and many totally killed. But my 
greatest loss has been from a villain who came and robbed me of 
twenty-two different species of my most rare and beautiful plants ; 
took all my fine tall Marsh Martagons, and that thee sent me last 
year, which was different in colour from any I have had before ; 
all my fine yellow Lady’s Slippers that I have had so long, and 
flowered so finely every year. These I regret most, for they are 
not to be had again, but by thy assistance; and though I doubt 
not of thy inclination, yet, as I apprehend, they are found acci- 
dentally, so it may not be in thy power to assist me. : > 
* * Ihave what is called the Evergreen Padus, of South Caro-— 
lina, but I doubt if it will hold when it grows older, and in our 
climate. I have observed many young, vigorous plants will keep 
their leaves for two or three years, and then become deciduous. * 
* * * * Tam impatient to see a specimen of the leaves and 
flower. of thy Tpitiwitchet [Schrankia uneinata, Willd. 7]. Pray, 
good JoHN, never let a letter pass without a specimen, as it ad- 
vances. Isit possible for BrLLy to paint it? Iam much concerned 
that his affairs are encumbered. Pray take care of this singular 
plant, and protect the root carefully against your severe weather. 

xk xk ox x *k xk 

I wish thou could get more of the hard nuts of Colonel Bov- 
quer. If they are Hickories, they are very different from what 

16 
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thou has sent, or what I have ever seen. I flattered myself they 
were the Bonduc, a most elegant-leafed tree, found by the French 
somewhere in Canada—is in all the rare gardens of France, and in 
some gardens in England. If the war had not broke out, I should 
have had it sent me from thence; ‘and now I shall have it with a 
peace, which I hope is not far off. ‘da ag * ‘3 

How early your harvest is, to ours! which shows your fertile 
soil, and warm climate. And although we are so much advanced 
to the north, yet there are many concurring circumstances that 
give us plentiful crops and a successful harvest. * is 

Gout-wort, or what is called Podagraria, is a notorious running 
weed in a garden, for which reason we rarely save the seed of it. 
It is only a native of Europe. You-do not abound in umbelliferous 
plants, which.are plentiful, and in variety, with us. Our fields and 
banks are overrun with them. But your tribe of Asters exceed 
them. Almost every sod brings over a new one. a i: 

- # By Doctor Surpren I sent thy account, who I 
shall be glad to hear is arrived; and now at thy request I send it 
again, which I doubt not but will prove right ; and the old proverb 
says, “Right reckonings make long friends.’ Let those that 
inquire my age know that I am thy senior some months [rather 
more than five years]. me x Fr eae 

Dear J OHN, thou must guess at my meaning in many places. ‘I 
write a piece now and then, having variety of affairs on my hands: 
but I am thy sincere friend, 

- PB; Couangon. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO PETER COLLINSON. 


December 3d, 1762. 
DEAR PETER :-— 

In answer to thine oh May ‘the 22d, brought me by Doctor 
SurppeN :—I should be glad of an AohoeNabID peace, but if 
Louisiana be not delivered to us, we, on the continent, can hardly 
call it a peace, for the French will, directly, by encouraging and 
supplying the Indians, set them against us, and also. encroach 
themselves, which will soon cause, first quarrelling, and next a war. 

I can’t find, in our country, that south walls ’are much protection 
against our cold, for if we cover so close as to keep, out the frost, 
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they are suffocated.. I observed at the distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles from Charleston, all the Fig trees are yearly 
killed down to the ground, that are exposed to the south or west, 
but those in the same garden that faced the north, and were shaded 
from the sun, did well. The hot sun in the day, and the sharp 
frosts in the night, kill them. ‘ is Hs BS) Te 

I am obliged to thee for the books and prints thee sent me. The 
print of the Bastard Pheasant, and Cinnamon, I had not before. 
That fine piece of Stinmmertexr’s, I had two years ago. The 
miscellanies no way suited my taste, except the Calendar of Flora. 
My head runs all upon the works of God, in nature. Itis through 
that telescope I see God in his glory. " wie Rie eS AS for 
those monstrous skeletons on the Ohio, I have wrote to thee 
largely, just before I set out for Carolina, and since my return. 
But by thy letter thee seems to think the skeletons stand in the 
posture the beasts stood in when alive, which is impossible. The 
ligaments would rot, and the bones fall out of joint, and tumble 
confusedly on the ground. But it’s a great pity, and shame to the 
learned curiosos, that have great estates, that they don’t send 
Some person that will take pains to measure every bone exactly, 
before they are broken and carried away, which they will soon ‘be, 
by ignorant, careless people, for gain. ake ts 4s 

My thanks to Gronovius for his new edition of the Flora Vir- 
gina. It’s pity the plants beyond the South Mountain, and the 
draft of that fine country, had not been in it. 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Mill-Hill, December 10th, 1762. 


I am here all alone, and yet I have the company of my friends 
with me. This will be no paradox, when I tell thee, on the table 
he their speaking letters, in that silent language which conveys 
their most intimate thoughts to my mind. In course, thine, my 
dear JoHN, comes first. I thank thee for thine of the 15th August. 
T have, in my former letters, acknowledged the receipt of thy 
Journal, which is a lasting fund of entertainment to me and my son, 
these long evenings. - “ 2g Whilst the Frenchman 
Was ready to burst with laughing, I am ready to burst with desire 
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for root, seed, or specimen of the waggish T%pitiwitchet Sensitive.* 
‘I wish Brnny, when he was with thee, had taken but the least 
sketch of it, to save my longing. But if I have not a specimen in 
thy next letter, never write me more, for it is cruel to tantalize me 
with relations, and not to send me a little specimen in thine of the 
15th of August, nor in thine of the 29th. It shows thou hast no 
sympathy nor compassion for a virtuoso. I wish it was in my 
power to mortify thee as much. : 

Don’t use the Pomegranate inhospitably, a stranger that has 
come so far to pay his respects to'thee. Don’t turn him adrift in 
the wide world; but plant it against the south side of thy house, 
nail it close to the wall. In this manner it thrives wonderfully 
with us, and flowers beautifully and bears fruit this hot year. I 
have twenty-four on one tree, and some well ripened. Doctor 
ForHERGILL says, ‘of all trees this is the most salutiferous to 
mankind. ‘3 * *k * hs ¥ 

I was much comforted ‘uni thy good wife’s postscript, that thou 
wast got to the Congaree in health, September 14th. I trust thata 
good Providence will be with thee, in so laudable an undertaking 
as to explore and discover the wonders of his creative power, and 
bring thee home in safety, to the joy of thy wife and family ; and 
in paticciar of thy affectionate friend, . 
Ps Cotdaweens 


Now, my dear JoHn, look on the map, and see by this elorious 
peace, what an immense country is added to our long, narrow slip 
of colonies, from the banks of the Mississippi to Terra Labrador 
and Newfoundland, &c. See what a complete empire we have 
now got within ourselves; what a grand figure it will now make in 
the map of North America. * oh 


JOHN BARTRAM TO PETER COLLINSON. 


January the 6th, 1763. 


Drar PETER:— 

I received thy kind letter of October the 5th, 1762. Iam glad 
thee received my rough Journal by Mr. Taytor. He was always 
ready to do me all the kindness he could. 


* Probably the Schrankia uncinata, Willd., sometimes called Bashful Brier. 
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I did not see any wild animals in all that journey, except two 
or three deer; only one tame bear at the Fort; nor so much as a 
wolf or fox, to be seen or heard, although ie hes six nights in the 
woods, on the banks of the Ohio and Monongahela, and was two 
nights very late on the Alleghany Mountains. | 

Tam much astonished in reading the histories of Europe and 
Asia, those old, settled, clear countries, that they should abound 
so much with wild beasts of prey, and others for food, as travellers 
give relation of, as also much wild water-fowl, and plenty of fish; 
all which we had in great plenty sixty years ago, but now very 
few are to be seen. All our small creeks used to abound with 
trouts, but I have not seen one catched these three or four years, 
though travelled more than ever. I did not see one fish catched 
in all my last journey, but at the Wateree, so many great rivers 
as I crossed, nor one wild goose, a very few ducks, and but three 
or four small flocks of turkeys. 

It’s very provoking to have so many of thy curious roots stole. 
That rogue was too greedy to take all; however, my dear friend, 
I shall endeavour to furnish thee again, though they are now very 
scarce with us, as most of the land is cleared where they used to 
grow, quite to the mountains. What our people will do for fencing 
and firewood fifty years hence, I can’t imagine.* * * 

* * By my friend Fisuer, by whom I wrote largely, I sent 
the leaves and flower of my pretty Tpitiwitchet. 

I every day expect Colonel Bouquet at my house, when. I in- 
tend to mention the Hickory nuts from Illinois. 

By the Indians’ description, I am apt to think the Bonduc 
| Gymnocladus Canadensis, cid grows down the Ohio, towards 
the Shawnee town. 

I believe the Striped Rose is not a native of Carolina. It is 
pretty double, and smells like the garden roses. 

The long-leaved Sarracenia is a charming plant—grows near two 
feet high; but I found one of that kind on the Wateree that grew 
six inches high—was delicately striped with red and green. I dug 
up several roots and planted them in a box, with many other 


* The apprehensions felt by Joun Bartram of an approaching scarcity of tim- 
ber, for fuel and fencing, were extensively prevalent in Pennsylvania, within my 
recollection; but although more than eighty years have elapsed since the date of 
this letter, there is nothing like a scarcity of wood yet felt. As it regards fuel, 
the discovery of our vast coal fields, has for ever dissipated all fear of that want. 
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curious plants that I could not find in seed, to be sent down to 
Charleston, for Philadelphia; but I can’t hear anything of them. I 
doubt they are lost, or spoiled. ° * * 

As thee observes, we have very few Umbelliferous iii I 
did not see one new in all the last journey. » Perhaps, next fall, I 
may send thee specimens of all the kinds we have. * » * 

* * Evergreen Prinos [in JAMES ALEXANDER’ list of plants 
sent to England] is what I call peneneen Privet, or Ink-berries 
{ Prinos glaber, L.], in Jersey. is * 

* * JT can’t find thy amphibious atti, that thee published 
in the Magazine. My Brinty.has stole two from me to carry to 
his uncle at Cape Fear; perhaps it was in one of them. | Those in 
the Ohio.are very odd creatures. | 

_ Amber of a very curious sort is found in West Jersey Labeler in 
detached masses, near the surface of. the ground, and not far from 
the River Delaware. It is inflammable, nearly transparent, and 
almost as tough as horn, and will turn very smooth for cane heads, 
of a yellowish colour, waved or checkered with a lighter colour. I 
think. it was ploughed up in a field, but I can’t yet learn, certainly, 
where it was found—but I intend to make more inquiry about it. 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, February 23d, 1763. 


I am greatly rejoiced to read in thine of the 31st of October, of 
thy safe return from thy delightful journey from the terrestrial 
Paradise, for such it must be, that could raise such ecstasies of joy 
at viewing those charming scenes, enriched with such elegant pro- 
ductions. I long to see a sketch of thy Journal. 

The Pyramid of Eden must be a glorious sight in full flower. 
Linnavus makes it a Swertta—is the next genus to the Gentians ; 
and differs from them by having beautiful ‘nectariwms, consisting 
of little tufts of small hairs in the hollow of each petal. Doctor 
GARDEN calls it the glory of the Blue Mountains. 1 aoe we he 
have seed of it, that GORDON may raise it. . 

* * J delivered thy letter into Doctor. SHIPPEN’ s own hands. 
Tadmire he should delay giving it to thee. It is very unpolite to 
keep a letter two or three. months by him. It is not using thee as 
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he would be used himself. He seems a gentleman, but this is not 
gentleman-like to treat thee in this manner. My letter was dated 
May the 12th. December 10th wrote a long letter by packet. 
I inclose Doctor Wirt’s letter, which may be some entertain- 
ment, as thou knows the man. 
I am thy sincere friend, 
P. COLLINSON. 


I thank thy wife for her kind intelligence of our friend Franx- 
LIN’S arrival. * * Give my love to him and that of our family. 

If the small Alligator caught at Pittsburg has a remarkable flat 
proboscis, then it is the animal I published in the Magazine. 

A complete skin of that animal would be a great and a new 
curiosity to all naturalists. Look back to the Magazine, and thou 
will find what I say about it, I fancy about three years agone. 


London, March 11, 17638. 


Being much engaged, I missed the last packet ; but by the Sally, 
Captain, Patrick, of Philadelphia, I thanked my dear Joun for 
the acceptable letter that gave me advice of his safe return from 
the Garden of Eden. 

Since that, I have suffered much concern for the Carolina, Cap- 
tain FRIEND, being taken by the Spaniards and carried into Bil- 
boa; but as she was taken eleven or twelve days after the treaty 
was Perot, she has been claimed, and I hear, this day, she will be 
delivered. I presume all our seed boxes are on board, but, as is 
customary, all letters were thrown overboard, so shall be at a great 
loss to find things. So pray write by very first, and send to our 
friend ALEX. CoLDEN, postmaster at New York, to go by first mail 
from thence, which sails every month. wipe 
I am, in a hurry of business, thine, 

P. CoLLINSON. 


London, April 7th, 17638. 


I am exceedingly engaged in business for your world, yet, as I 
know, it must be very satisfactory to hear that thy boxes arrived, 
and delivered the 6th; though late, it’s better than never, and that 
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all Louisiana is yielded to us by an honourable peace. I hope 
my dear, Joun will recover his spirits and be no longer in melan- 
choly mood. He sees a good peace can be made without his 
worthy Prirt, who deserted the helm to become a pensioner, with 
£3000 per annum, and his wife made a lady. So he is now known 
by the name of the Grand Pensioner,—a blast on his reputation 
that will last for ever. 

Now, my dear Joun, does not the ardour of ria ob burn in thy 
mind to explore the wonders of Louisiana ? 

I joyfully received thine of December 3d, by the hands of 
Friend Fisnur, but I have not yet got the turtle, &c., and the 
seeds. I hope there is some of the Pyramids of Eden.. * * 
Kise Last warm summer ripened our pears. I never 
had such good seed before. They are of the most delicious sorts; 
so either thee or thine may hope for choice fruits. They come 
late, but soak them a night in water, that will plump them, and 
they'll soon vegetate. 

Pray my love to B. Franxuin. I received his kind letter, but — 
cannot write more than that I am thine, 

| P. CoLLinson. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


May the Ist, 1763. 


A few days past, with great joy, I received thy agreeable letter 
of December 10th, 1762, and soon after, another dated February 
23d, 1763. I was really afraid my dear friend was dead; but 
thought surely his son would have let me known it, before now. 

My Loblolly Bay, though grown prodigiously in the summer, is 
entirely killed last winter, though in a'warm place. It ig in vain 
for us to expect to have the broad-leaved evergreens of Carolina to 
flourish with us in the winter, unless in a green-house. * * * 

Ihave but one root of the Tipitiwitehet. It bears our winter— 
is strong this spring. I sent thee twice of its leaves. Last. fall, 
by FisHur, I sent both flower and leaf, with a noble collection of 
Carolina specimens. i‘ * 52 : That they call an 
alligator [at the Ohio], I take to be as much a water lizard; but I 
believe a new genus,—very odd mouth, like a cat-fish, and tail like 
amusk-rat, with a fin round it,—nails like a man, with a membrane 
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on each side, Regalia from the fore to the hind foot, like a flying 
squirrel. 

I take our wild cat to be a lynx, in every respect nee a cat, but 

a short tail. Kam told me it is like theirs. * = * 

* x We have many accounts from the different 
parts af Kurope, of the severe cold of last winter,—nay, even from 
Rome; and yet my dear PETER mentions not a syllable how it 
fared with his garden. shy ae 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 
London, May 10, 1763. 


I have pleasure upon. pleasure beyond measure, with perusing my 
dear JoHN’s letters, of October 31st, with the rare plants in Eden, 
which I answered 25d of February. Then I have to thank thee 
for thine, December 3d, and January 6th. My last to thee was 
April 7th, by packet, giving an account of the arrival of the 
seeds, after a visit to Spain. * % 

It is really very wonderful that, as thy ramble was amongst the 
wastes, wilds, and unfrequented countries, no more wild animals 
were seen. From whence, then, comes that vast quantity and 
great variety of skins of animals that I have this year seen in our 
public sales? What does thou think of two or three thousand 
raccoon skins? Where do they hide themselves, that thou didst 
not see one? Mimison? 

* —* T can only now acknowledge thy piece of natural history 
of the countries thou passed through; and the map annexed is both 
entertaining and informing. 

Yesterday I saw at my neighbour PontureEv’s, the Warneria 
| Hydrastis Canadensis, L.], or Yellow a in flower. It is 
singular to have no petals. * ‘i 

Think, my dear JoHN, with what amazement and delight I, with 
Doctor SoLANDER, surveyed the quire of specimens. He thinks 
near half are new genera. This will enrich the fountain of know- 
ledge. The Doctor is very busy examining them. I hope soon to 
send thee a list of them. . * z = But what surprises 
us most, is the T%pitiwitchet Sensitive. It is quite a new species, 
a new genus. It was impossible to comprehend it from any 
- description, which made me so very impatient to see it. I wish 
we had good seed; I doubt not but GorDon would raise.it. But so 
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many seeds lose their vegetation coming over, that few are raised 
(notwithstanding all his skill), when we consider the infinite quan- 
tity of seeds that we have received from thee, in thirty years past. 
But I will try thy patience no longer, than to assure thee I am 
thy sincere friend, 
. P. CoLLINsoN. 


London, June 8th, 1763. 
My DEAR JOHN:— 

I am in high delight. My two Mountain Magnolias are pyra- 
mids of flowers,;—almost‘the extremity of every branch is a flower. 
My short and long-leafed Sarracenia, growing close together, are 
both in flower, and make a charming contrast,—the one red—the 
other a golden hue. Well mightest thou say, how fine they looked 
to see a number together. 

I received thy acceptable letters of April 24th and’ May Ist. 
My good Joun makes no allowance for one or two packets that 
were taken—thinks enemies, wind, and tide should obey his 
wishes. I never had thy letter with the leaves of T’pitiwitchet, 
yet I never complain, and think my dear friend dead and buried. 
Bad news comes fast enough, and therefore I always think the 
best. * % m I cannot get Sonanper, who has thy 
list, to settle the names of the last See I want to send 
them to thee. | 

GORDON has raised the fine Pertploca, from the Ohio. It is 
growing in my garden. 

Pray look, where grows nearest, some Azaleas, Kalmias, and 
adindednsy for my son-in-law, who has lately bought a fine 
estate, and built a noble house, and made extensive plantations, 
and is quite cracked after plants,—has plundered my garden all he 
can, and looks with such a longing eye on what remains, that 
unless thou sends me a box of those plants to keep all quiet—for 
my own son is so ardent to keep what I have—that I shall have 
something to do to manage my two sons. They are so fond of 
‘plants, and take such care in planting in proper soil and situation, 
it gives me entertainment to see their ingenuity and emulation.’ 

But my son CaTor deserves encouragement; for when he married 
my daughter, about ten years agone, he scarcely knew an apple 
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tree from an oak; but by seeing often my garden, and conversing 
with me and his brother, is now resolved, if he can, to rival us. In 
his new, fresh soil, plants thrive finely. 
I wish thou may pick out what I mean: being much engaged, 
can add no more, but that I am thy sincere friend, 
P. CoLLINson. 


~ London, June 80th, 1763. 

I am glad, my dear Jonny, I can send our friend SouaNDER’s 
catalogue of thy last curious collection of specimens. There are 
wonderful things amongst them, especially the Sensitive, Fitba 
trum, &e. Xk xk x xk x % 

They enrich our knowledge, and anticipate our pleasures, and 

give us a good idea of the riches in store, to gratify the botanists 
of after ages. O, Botany! delightfulest of all sciences! ‘There 

is no end of thy gratifications. All botanists will join with me in 

thanking my dear Joun for his unwearied pains to gratify every 

inquisitive genius. I have sent Lrnn#Us a specimen, and one leaf 
of Lipitiwitchet Sensitive ; only to him would I spare such a jewel. 

Pray send more specimens. I am afraid we can never raise it. 

Linyaus will be in raptures at the sight of it. How happens it, 

in thy Journal, that thou did not give a sketch, or map, of the 

rivers Wateree and Congaree ?—names I never heard of. What 

rivers do they join before they come to the sea? Ate: 


Thine, 
P. CoLLINSON. 


London, perth 4th, 1768. 


I had the pleasure of my dear Jonn’s letter of May 30th, which 
was sensibly abated by the severe disorder thou hast to encounter 
with. I shall be glad to hear thou hast got the victory. At the 
same time it raises in my mind thankfulness for a long series of 
health, without an'y such calamities, or indeed any other. 

My garden, like thine, makes a glorious appearance; with fine 
long-spiked purple Ononis ; with the Allspice of Carolina [Caly- 
canthus floridus, L.], abundantly in flower, spreading its perfumes 
abroad ; the delectable red-flowering Acacia ; my laurel-leafed Mag- 
nolia, with its noble blossoms, which will continue for two months 
or more. The great Rhododendron has been glorious beyond 
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expression ; and before, I told thee of the Mountain Magnolia, and 
the surprising flowers of the red and yellow Sarracenia. . Thus, my 
dear JoHN, thou sees Iam not much behind thee in a fine show. 
But when thy Eden plants flower, I shall not be able to bear the 
report of them. 

But what delights me is, to hear that our Horse Chestnut has 
flowered. I think it much excels the Virginia, if the spikes of 
flowers are as large with you as with us. To see a long avenue of 
them at Hampton Court,—of trees fifty feet high—being perfect 
pyramids of flowers from top to bottom, for all the spikes of flowers 
are at the extremities,—is one of the grandest and most charming 
sights in the world. " “3 *k My dear JoHn, what art 
thou talking of ? Wait two years for the double white Daffodil! 
Think, man! and know how to value so great a rarity; for, I 
waited almost all my lifetime, to get this rare flower. I read of it, 
and saw it figured in books, but despaired of ever possessing it. 
But. about seven years agone, happening in a tour, forty miles from 
London, my botanic genius carried me into a garden where I 
expected to find nothing ; on a sudden my eyes were ravished with 
the sight of this flower, and my heart leaped for joy, that I should 
find it at last ; and never saw it since in any garden but my own. 
And I tell thee for thy comfort, if thou had not been JoHn Bar- 
TRAM, thou hadst not possessed such a rarity. But as thou 
grudgest the time, and so little esteems it, I shall be careful where 
I cast my pearls another time. * : ee 

Consider, my dear JoHN, what a pleasure I feel, now I can give 
thee an order for a ten guinea box, for young Lord Prerre. Little 
did I think, when I gave thee the first like order for his valuable 
father, in the year 1735 or 1736, that I should live to give the 
like for his son. It may be truly said the spirit of Ex1san rests 
on ExisHA, for he began this year with a box of thy seeds. 

IT am delighted with thy dissertation on the good old Doctor 
[Wirr]. It is very much the idea I had formed of him, from the 
numerous letters of a long correspondence, which has given me 
much entertainment, when he tells of the fascinating power of some 
women over men, and of the effects and fatal consequences of the 
penetrating look of an evil eye from some women. But as thou 
hast summed up his character, upon the whole I’ believe he meant 
well, did what good he could, and lived up to the convictions of 
his own mind; so I hope will meet with a suitable reward. 


v4 
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May we persevere in the path of verity and uprightness, that 
our end may be happy, is the sincere desire of thy real friend, 
P. COLLINSON. 


I received my dear Joun’s letter of July 38d. Assure him his 
complaint is not founded on my neglect, for I have writ long letters 
by every packet, and by the Carolina I sent him books, &c. 

I am concerned for the fatal effects of the rising of the Indians, 
but the instructions that are gone over, I hope, will bring them 
again into friendship. 

But, my dear Joun, I am sorry to say thou art of that unhappy 
cast of mind there is no pleasing. 

Look into Prrr’s peace, and see what a pial figure we should 
have made, when he adopted Monrcaum’s boundary for our colo- 
nies. As Prrv did it, and accepted it, and made it the foundation 
of his peace—it was glorious! Pray look back and see what 
slaughter and destruction the Cherokees made (when Prrr’s British 
glory was lost in Germany) on the back settlements of Carolina ; 
but everything the twrn-coat did, was glorious with my dear Joun! 
He heard all their cruelties, but did not then open his lips to com- 
plain. Whilst Prrr was sacrificing thousands of the best British 
heroes to his projects on the coast of France, to gratity his vanity 
—all was glorious ! 

My dear Joun, take heart and don’t be carried away with 
reports. Revive thy drooping spirits, and look Lou pRE, and hope 
for the best. 

I have thy charming blue Campanella i in flower,—six feet high, 
branched on every side. Pray where was the identical spot it was 
found? And the red or purple Ulmaria has flowered, a sweet, 
pretty thing, and quite new: i : * Pray how is the 
ulcer ?—that «affects me with true sympathy. I hope it 1s better, 
as no mention is made of it. Glorious Prrt.so presides in my 
dear Joun’s mind, he is insensible to complaints, except on the 
sorry peace that hath given so great an empire to Britain ! 

I am cordially thine, 
. P. CoLniNson. 
London, August 23d, 1763. 
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I have arespect for Mr. Prrr; and he has his merits, but every- 
thing he did was not glorious, though my friend Joun thinks so. 

We had a long, dry spring, which is succeeded by a long, wet 
summer. I am in pain for our harvest, a great plenty, if the 
weather favours to get it in. 3 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


September 30th, 1763. 
DEAR PETER :— 

* * TJ have now travelled near thirty years through our pro- 
vinces, and in some, twenty times in the same provinces, and yet 
never, as I remember, once found one single species in all after 
times, that I did not observe in my first journey through the same 
province. But many times I found that plant the first, which 


neither I nor any person could find after, which plants, I suppose, 


were destroyed by the cattle. * * The first time I crossed the 
Shenandoah, I saw one or two plants, or rather stalk and seed, of 
the Meadia, on its bank. I jumped off, got the seed and brought 
it home, sent part to thee, and part I sowed myself; both which 
succeeded, and if I had not gone to that spot, perhaps it had been 
wholly lost to the world. Joun Ciayron asked me where I found 
it. I described the very spot to him, but neither he nor any per- 
son from him could find it after. O! what a noble discovery I 


could have made on the banks of the Ohio and Mississippi, if I had» 


gone down, and the Indians had been peaceably inclined, as I 
knew many plants that grew on its northeast branches. But we 
are at present all disappointed. My son WiLLIAMm wanted to go as 
draughtsman. heer, 


I read lately, in our newspaper, of a noble and absolutely neces-_ 


sary scheme that was proposed in England, if it was practicable ; 
that was, to search all the country of Canada and Louisiana for 


all natural productions, convenient situations for manufactories, 
and different soils, minerals, and vegetables. ‘The last of which, I~ 


dare take upon myself, as I know more of the North American 
plants than any others. - But this would alarm the Indians to the 
highest degree. All the discoverers would be exposed to the 
greatest savage cruelty, the gun, tomahawk, torture, or revengeful 
devouring jaws. Before this scheme can be executed, the Indians 
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must be subdued or drove above a thousand miles back. No treaty 
will make discovery safe. Many years past, in our most peaceable 
times, far beyond our mountains, as I was walking in a path with an 
Indian guide, hired for two dollars, an Indian man met me and pulled 
off my hat in a great passion, and chawed it all round—I suppose to 
show me that they would eat me if I came in that country again. 

I admire thee should not know the Congaree and Wateree, see- 
ing they are in all the late maps of South Carolina; both being 
branches of the great Santee River. 


October the 23d, 1763. 
DEAR PETER :— 

Last night I received thy kind letter of August the 4th, 1763. 
The ulcer in my right leg is finely healed up, but I have.a much 
worse one in my left, occasioned by a cut to, or into, my shin bone, 
which is now much exasperated by travelling two journeys, one to 
Little Ege Harbour, the other to Great, with my Joun, to show 
him the very spot where grew a pretty Ornithogalum, I saw grow- 
ing three years past ; but now not one is to be found. * * 

I have been the subject of many misfortunes all my lifetime, but 
as many have had worse, and many better than I, so I praise our 
God in leading me about the middle way. - * 

If I had known the White double Daffédil had been such a 
rarity with thee, I could have sent thee large quantities thirty 
years ago. Our first settlers brought them with them, and they 
multiply so that thousands are thrown away. 

* * I am heartily glad that young Lord PrtRz is possessed 
of the botanical taste of his father. I wish he may resemble him 
in virtue. I have intended to inquire after him and his mother in 
every late letter. The Pear raised from her seed hath borne a 
number of the finest relished fruit. I think a better is not in the 
world.* ' ay 4 

* * The most probable and only method to establish a last- 
ing peace with the barbarous. Indians, is to bang them stoutly, 
and make them sensible that we are men, whom they for many 
years despised as women. Until then, it is only throwing away 
men, blood and treasure, to make peace with them. They will not 


* This tree, known as ‘‘ Lady Perre’s Pear tree,”’ is still (1848) flourishing at 
the Barrram Garden, standing close by the house. 
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keep to any treaty of peace. They all are, with their fathers, the 
French, resolved to drive the English out of North America. And 
siiiehh some tribes pretend to be neutral friends, it is only with 
a design to supply the rest with ammunition to murder us. — Per- 
haps now, and only now, is the critical time offered to Britain to 
secure not only her old possessions, but her so much boasted new 
acquisitions, by sending us sufficient supplies to repel effectually 
those barbarous savages. 


November lith, 1768. - 


DEAR WORTHY PETER :— 

I have received my dear friend’s letter of August 23d, 1763. 

I think most of our people here look upon all our boasted ac- 
quisitions in North America to be titular, and that only of short 
duration, as the French still claim all one side of the Mississippi, 
and part of our side. ‘They will draw the chief of their fur trade 
near them, and will always be setting the Indians against us, sup- 
pose we do keep possession of the Lakes.. But unless we bang the 
Indians stoutly, and make them fear us, they will never love us, 
nor keep peace long with us. They are now got so cunning, they 
will not sell their land, and stand so to their bargain as to let the 
people live quietly upon it. But when they want goods, it is. but 
rob the traders, steal#horses, plunder and insult the back inhabi- | 
tants, and instead of us calling them to account for their mischief, 
we sue to them for peace, and give them great. presents to kill no 
more white people for three or four years. By such proceedings, 
they have us in the greatest contempt, believing they may do us 
all the mischief they please, and we are ready at any time to buy 
a peace with them for a few years, under great insults. * *. 

The variety of plants and flowers in our southwestern continent, 
is beyond expression. Is it not, dear PTR, the very palace 
garden of old Madam ora? Oh! if I could but spend. six 
months on the Ohio, Mississippi, and Florida, in health, I believe 
I could find more curiosities than the English, French and Spa- 
niards have done in six score of years. But the Indians, instigated 
by the French, will not let us look at so much as a ee or tree, 
in this great British empire. 
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PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Ridgeway House, December 6, 1763. 


I am here retired, all alone; from the bustle and hurry of the 
town, meditating on the comforts I enjoy ; and whilst the old log 
is burning, the fire of friendship is blazing—warms my imagination 
with reflecting on the variety of incidents that hath attended our 
long and agreeable correspondence. wiles A ale 

My dear Jonn, thou does not consider the law of right, and 
doing to others as we would be done unto. 

We, every manner of way, trick, cheat, and abuse these Indians 
with impunity. They were notoriously jockeyed and cheated out 
of their land in your province, by a man’s walking a tract of 
ground in one day, that was to be purchased of them. 

Your Governor promised the Indians if they would not join the 
French, that when the war was over, our troops should withdraw 
from Pittsburg. They sent to claim his promise, but were shuffled 
off. They resented it, as that fortress was situated on their hunt- 
ing country. | 

I could fill this letter with our arbitrary proceedings, all the 
colonies through ; with: our arbitrary, illegal taking their lands 
from them, making them drunk, and cheating them of their pro- 
perty. As their merciless, barbarous methods of revenge and re- 
sentment are so well known, our people should be more careful 
how they provoke them. | | 

Let a person of power come and take five or ten acres of my 
friend JoHN’s land from him, and give him half price, or no price 
for it, how easy and resigned he would be, and tamely submit to 
such usage! But if an Indian resents it in his way, instead of 
doing him justice, and making peace with him, nothing but fire 
and faggot will do with my friend Joun! He does not search into 
the bottom of these insurrections. _ They are smothered “up, be- 
cause we are the aggressors. But see my two proposals, in the 
October Gentleman’s Magazine, for a peace with the Indians. 

My dear Joun, I am glad thou art so happily recovered from 
that cruel complaint; and that our good Colonel escaped those 
terrible fellows. I hope such prudent measures will be taken as 
will put a stop to thieir ravages, and establish a lasting peace. 


17 
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The peace that thou art so merry with, in your mock mourning, 
is only glorious by comparison; I mean by comparing it with that 
peace that Pir would have made (but thanks to our enemies could 
not). Then you must have been thankful to him and the French, 
that they would allow you to keep your own narrow strip of land ; 
but now your. bounds are so extensively enlarged, how ungrateful ! 
how unthankful you are ! for ever grumbling, never pleased. I 
refer thee to the preliminary of Pirt’s peace, and Bute’s. Facts 
speak louder than faction. We all know here what Pirt’s peace 
would have been, and what BuTE’s is. mre ee 

So much for a touch at politics. Now we change the scene to 
something that pleases us both. adh dos? 

I can tell thee, GoRDON has raised the fine, stately, broad-leafed 
Silphium, but thou mentions three fine species from New Virginia, 
by the Ohio, and from Pedee River, but which of them ours is, I 
don’t know; but thy specimens will set us right. - 

I often reflect with what a numerous train of yellow flowers, 
your continent abounds. ‘Seeds of the two fine red-petaled Rud- 
beckias will be very acceptable. I have one many years in my 
garden, but then it never ripened seed. 

What a glorious scene is opened in that rich country. about Pen- 
sacola—if that despised country is worthy thy visitation. - But be- 
cause Prrrdid not get it, thou canst not venture there on any pre- 
tence! All beyond the Carolinas is forbidden ground. ‘They are 
none of thy darling Prrr’s acquisition ! | . 

- But thy son Joun may go with a good grace. I am glad to find 
the spirit of EL1yAu rests upon him. : ' | 

Thou cheers my heart and flatters my hopes with thy kind and 
friendly donations. But we are under all the disadvantages, to 
show our gratitude. A run of cross accidents always attends our 
cargo, and I never could contrive any ways to prevent it, unless a 
person skilled in those matters could attend upon them and make 
it his delight to nurse them daily. is ie 

I lament with thee the disappointment of so. promising an expe- 
dition on the.Ohio. Take heart; other doors may open to gratify 
thy inquisitive genius. i aoe 

Twas delighted to see the Zipitiwitchet Sensitive. I instantly 
gent it to GorDoN, for his skill exceeds all others ‘in raising seeds. 
Pray, where is poor WinLtam and Mosus? As for Joun, I find 
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he is our right hand man. How happy is it to have children of so 
agreeable a cast! I speak it feelingly by my Own son. 

I hope what I have writ will be read with candour. Our long 
friendship will allow us .to rally one another, and crack a joke 
without offence, as none was intended by 

_ Thy sincere friend, 
P. CoLiinson. 


Doctor Sonanper gives his service ; is obliged to thee for re- 
membering him. 

* * * The first paragraph in my Proposals [for a peace with 
the Indians] is shamefully printed,—by omissions is made unintelli- 
gible. No remedy but patience; though it vexes me to the heart to 
have it read as my genuine copy: for it is impossible for me to tell 
the printer’s carelessness. % Lise * 


London, January 1, 1768 [4]. 


Iam very thankful to the great Author of my being that I enter 
the new year in perfect good health and spirits. I heartily wish 
the like comfortable situation may attend my dear friend, and his 
family. bs | 

It was a pleasure to me to receive thine of the 30th September ; 
but that joy was allayed by the sad accident, which I hope will not 
prove of bad consequence. 1 ee ee 

I don’t wonder your autumn gardens are so delightful, as your 
country more abounds with stately fine flowers than in the spring, 
and we, through thine and other friends’ benevolence, have many 
of these beauties in great perfection, which makes our gardens gay 
to the depth of winter, and if mild, the autumn flowers join the 
spring as they do now. 7 | 

GoRDoN has been fortunate enough to raise one of the fine, tall 
Stlphiums, with scaly heads, and we hope some others that have 
not yet flowered. rea 

The broad-leafed Commelyna, I take to be what was formerly 
called Jonn Trapuscanr’s Spider-wort [7]. We have three 
species. 

Thy quick discernment of plants is a knack peculiar to thyself, 
and is attained by the long exercise of thy faculties in that amuse- 
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ment, and is like the hare-finders with us. Some can’t discover 
them if close under their feet; others see them at a great distance. 

Indeed, my dear Joun, I must congratulate thee on that happy 
discovery of my favourite Meadia. It is really remarkable none 
should be found since. 

I hear nothing more of that proposal thou mentions ; but if there 

was any real intention of carrying it into execution, no one pro- 
perer than thyself for Natural History and Botany. 
‘That the Indians would be alarmed at our sounding or measur- 
ing,—I don’t wonder they should be jealous of the invasion of their 
property. Every man is tenacious of his native rights, and if you 
invade their rights, you must take the consequences. 

‘Let those be well banged-I may say, well hanged—that by 
their unjust proceedings provoked the Indians to hostilities, kniow-- 
ing, beforehand, their cruel resentments. 

I am greatly pleased the long-expected Horse Chestnut has 
gratified thee with its beautiful flowers. I think it exceeds a Hya- 
cinth. But to see a pyramid fifty feet high, and every extreme 
bud a blossom, is beyond thy imagination, but is one of ‘the finest 
sights in the world. But pray tell me if your curious people have - 
not had these fine trees long before, in your province. Is none at 
your proprietor’s ? | " | 

I perceive what thou calls the Double Sweet Daffodil, we call the — 
Sweet White Narcissus. That, indeed, may be common, but yet, 
how could I know it? Remove and part the roots, every other 
year, and they will blow strong and fine; but let. them grow in 
‘great numbers together, the roots are weakened, and rarely bring 
their flowers to perfection. : 

It has been thy patience to wait, but my pleasure to hear of the 
delicious pear, raised from Lady PETRE's seed; but she, dear good — 
woman, is gone to rest. 

What I am persuaded will prevent its dropping its fruit, if ‘some 
- quinces were planted in the lower part of thy garden, near the 
spring, and graft them with the pear—it meliorates the fruit. By 
long experience, all our pears are grafted on quince stocks, and 
succeed better than on pear stocks with us. a ‘fe 

' * Joun, thou needest not be glad the £100 bill is 
paid, for I am not running away. Any bill thou draws will be 
always paid. If there is any gladness in the case, it is that am 
to be glad to do it. - * * 
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It is with concern I hear of the insurrection at Pittsburg. . In 
such a hurry, I don’t wonder the curious things suffered. The 
loss of the alligator is most to be regretted, if it is an alligator, 
which I much doubt, as these animals have never been found 
in such cold latitudes; but few in North Carolina, and none ever 
heard of in Virginia. 3 ‘ ree 

I must defer answering thy kind letter of November 11th, being 
much engaged packing goods for your country—I mean Virginia 
and Maryland,—and am thy sincere friend, 


P. CoLLInson. 


Pray hast thou got trees in thy garden of that odd kind of 
Hazel nut, that was found in the forks of Schuylkill, beyond the 
Blue Mountains, of which there was plenty? It seems a different 
species from the Cuckold’s nut, which I take to be your common 
sort [?]; but the Schuylkill nut is very different. ae a ae 


_JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


March 4th, 1764. 
Dear Perer :— 


- pyr. * My true correspondent, Mrs. Loaay, 
hath lately sent me two bulbous roots, of what she calls a white 
Iris, which she had from Georgia, which I hope will be a fine 
curiosity, with several other seeds and roots. si to «My 
JOHN is a worthy, sober, industrious son, and delights in plants; 
but I doubt Writ will be ruined in Carolina. Everything goes 
wrong with him there. 

Pray give my respects to the worthy Dr. Sonanpzr. I hope 
you have examined the specimens I sent by Captain BuppEN. 

ao. * I think our Indians received a full value for that 
cheating walk, and pretended to be fully satisfied with what they 
received above the first agreement; and as for Pittsburg, they let 
the French settle and build there; then why may not the English, 
after they had drove the French out, keep possession of it? And 
as the Indians have committed such barbarous destruction on our 
people, we have more reason to destroy them and possess their 
land than you have to keep Canada. And must all our provinces 
suffer a prodigious yearly expense, and have thousands of our inno- 
cent people barbarously murdered, because some of our traders 
made them drunk, to get a skin cheap,—or an Irishman settles on 
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a bit of their land, which they will never make use of? And if 
we must not settle any more land, or any of the branches of the 
Mississippi, pray say no more about our great’ British empire, while 
we must not be a farthing the better for it. 

I should be exceedingly pleased if I could afford it, to make a 
thorough search, not only at Pensacola, but the coast of Florida, | 
Alabama, Georgia, and the banks of the Mississippi. I make no 
difference who got it, if I could but travel safely init. * * * 

* * %* My dear friend, I am so far from taking offence 
at thy familiar way of writing, that it gives me much pleasure. 


r 


P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


. London, March 7th, 1764. 
My pEAR JOHN :— ; 

_Disaffected, ignorant people, are always supposing improbabili- 
ties, and putting worst constructions on the best-intended schemes; 
so do not deserve further notice. 

In thine of August 6th, there was a query why some animals, 
saw clear in the nich others not. Inclosed is my friend Doctor 
Parsons’ answer, and I have added something. { 

Is it reasonable to think the Indians will love us, after such a 
cruel, unprovoked slaughter, at Lancaster, &c.? I hope the 
authors will be made examples of justice. 

I congratulate thee on so elegant a present, as the charininds 
autumn Gentian. ‘The specimen is fine. 

I was in hopes to send the names of the last specimens, but I 
cannot get them from SouanpER, but I hope to do it by next con- 
veyance. 

My dear Joun, Providence orders all things for the best. Have 
patience, and see how things will turn. I don’t despair of thy 
treading paradisiacal ground, and returning loaded with spoils. 
Nothing concerns me, but that unlucky stroke on thy leg. * * 

| I am thine sincerely, 
P. COoLLINSON, 


ink * — Pray how goes on Moses? WILLIAM was a very 
ingenious lad, but I am afraid made some wierd ings I hear 
nothing of him. 
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- JOHNNY seems now to be our sheet anchor. I hope he will 
inherit his father’s virtues, and at leisure and suitable opportuni- 
ties, make nature his stad ee 3 Rae * 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON, 


May Ist, 1764, 
Dear Pzrer :— 

I have received my worthy friend’s letter of J anuary Ist, 1763, 
I suppose it should be ’64. ss 4s sd 

The broad-leaved Carolina Commelyna, and our narrow-leaved, } 
is a late fall flower, and very care from the spring TRADE- 
SCANT’S Spider wort. 

I had always, since ten years old, a great nelinatier to. plants, 
and knew all that I once observed by sight, though not their proper 
names, having no person, nor books, to instruct me. —_* 

My dear friend is much mistaken to think what We call the 
Cuckold nut to be the common sort. With us, one may travel a 
thousand miles and not see one of them; whereas, formerly, in that 
distance, we might not travel half an hour without being surrounded 
with them. ‘They covered the surface of most of the best ground, 
for which reason they are already almost eradicated among the 
inhabitants, except in fence-rows, and very rocky ground; but the 
others grow on the steep precipices of rocky mountains, though 
sometimes on declining ground. I observed the Hazel plant in the 
forks of the Schuylkill, thirty years ago; and since, in York 
government, and Virginia, in several places. The fire burns them 
down to the ground every few years, and the old roots send up 
shoots some two to four feet high, which in a year or two bear 
nuts ; but where they grow in rich low land, they commonly grow 
six or eight feet high, bearing nuts four or six in a bunch. I 
thought you had this sort long ago in plenty. : 

¥ is I have not yet consulted the Doctor’s letter about 
snakes. I never had an opportunity of examining the affair 
myself, and I can’t believe reports, like him, I intend to consider 
it better. 
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a PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, June Ist, 1764. . 

I thank my dear friend for his obliging letter of the 4th March. 
It gives me comfort to hear thy leg is healed. As wounds are 
fatal things to some constitutions, take great care for the future. | 

Your season in March is something like ours, for then the sharp 
cutting winds do our plants more damage than all the winter before. 

I ought not to envy my friend’s happiness, but >I should like 
such a mistress as thou hast got, who is always treating thee with 
dainties. A new yellow Lily, and white Zris, will be fine things. 

Before this comes to hand I hope thou will have received Dr. 
SoLANDER’S names of the specimens, sent by last packet. * * 

* %* %*  T want to go to Gorpon’s, to see if he has any 
luck with the Zipitéwitchet, and the Tree of Life of Eden. 

I wish we had some wealthy, public-spirited people, who would 
encourage a search of those fine countries,—our new acquisitions. 
No one so well‘accomplished for that work as thyself; but court 
politics so engross the attention of the great men, they have no 
room to think of anything else. It is by no means advisable to 
undertake it at thy own expense. Besides, unless a settled peace 
with Indians, who would venture ? ei ' he: 

T have from China a tree of surprising growth, that much resembles 
a Sumach [probably Adlanthus glandulosa, Desf., introduced into the ° 
United States some fifty or sixty years after the date of this letter ], 
which is the admiration of all that see it. Perhaps thine may be 
the same. It endures all our winters. Thousays thine came from 
the East, but mentions not what country. We call ours the Varnish 
Trees 

I am really concerned at the present situation of your province, 
under the arbitrary proceedings of the Presbyterians, and the ill- 
concerted plan of opposition in the Governor and his party. I 
hope good Providence will open a way to settle these commotions. 

I have read the able, spirited resolutions of your Assembly, and 
-commend their zeal for equity and justice—hope it will have a good 
effect. 

I am pleased with the account of thy family, and am ah JOHN 
inherits the spirit of his father. He will find his advantage in it. 
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But I am concerned that Brriy—so ingenious a lad—is, as it 
were, lost in indolence and obscurity. | 
I am pleased to hear poor Moszs, after so many imminent 
dangers, is got into a safe harbour, where I hope he will do well. 
Spare not to draw on me, when thou can do it to advantage. 
I am thy sincere friend, | 
P. CoLLINSON. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


August the 19th, 1764. 
Drar PETER :-— 

I received thine of March the 7th, 1764, with Dr. Parsons’ 
letter, both which are very acceptable; and since, I received Dr. 
SOLANDER’S names to. the specimens I sent last fall, for which I 
paid half a crown postage from New York. Pray send in the 
merchant ships, or under cover to our friend BENJAMIN, and then 
I shall have them directly,—as I had thine of June the first. * * 

* * —_ I sent by Captain FrrenD, my Journal to Carolina 
and New River. Pray, let our worthy mutual friend SoLaNDER 
peruse it. He sent several letters under cover to me, from Swede- 
land, which this day I delivered to Dr. WRANGEL, who is, I believe, 
the most indefatigable and zealous minister that ever crossed the 
seas, of any sect whatever. This day, as usual, he preached in 
our township, then came to my house, dined, read the letters | 
gave him, walked in the garden, discoursed a few hours, then forced 
to part to visit the sick in the neighbourhood, and then, though a 
very rainy, stormy day, he must go to town. It is surprising what 
pains he takes to reform the people, by tender preaching, innocent 
persuasion, and pious practice, that he gains the love of all socie- 
ties. * . * It’s strange how the pretty Hmpetrwm 
is procured. Since I brought it. to Justice WyLin’s, and told him 
where I got it, he has sent it several times to Charleston, but none 
grows; only LamMBoui has raised one from’seed. I suppose Go- 
vernor Dopss got his seed from the Justice’s, as they are both 
Irish ; and they and the Scots will hang together like bees. * * 
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September 23d, 1764. 
DEAR PETER ;— 

I received thy kind letter of June the 80th, with the Strawberry 
seed. The Oommelyna I wrote to thee about many years past, 
presently after I found it.  —* ‘2 : My neighbour 
Youna’s sudden preferment has astonished great part’ of our 
inhabitants. They are daily talking to me about him, that he has 
got more honour by a few miles’ travelling to pick up a few common 
plants, than I have by near thirty years’ travel, with great danger 
and peril. It is shocking, the plants you have had, many of them 
known a hundred years, and most twenty or thirty, should be 
esteemed at court as new discoveries. Several of my friends put 
me upon sending my new discovered specimens to the King, to try 
my success. . Accordingly I-have put up a little box of such speci- 
mens as I am sure he never found, and I believe never came to 
England, before I sent them. The box I sent to thy care, with a 
letter to the king, under cover to thee, which pray deliver to his 
Majesty ; or if thee hath not freedom to do it, pray deliver it to 
Dr. PRINGLE, whom BENJAMIN FRANKLIN promises to acquaint 
with the whole affair. ss * * * 

If I should be appointed, by authority or private subscription, to 
travel through Florida or the Illinois, I am too old to go alone, 
and I think my son WILLIAM will be a fit person to accompany me, 
as he by this time, I believe, can draw well. 

There is a subscription set on foot at Edinburgh, to enable a 
~ person to send them plants and seeds for their new Public Garden. 
They wrote to BENJAMIN to see if I would undertake it, which I 
did; but how it goes on, I can’t say. But I can’t expect to be 
able many years to perform such a journey. I should spend a 
whole year there, to make full discoveries. Hitherto, I have 
travelled at my own expense, except to Onondago ; so was obliged — 
to make haste home. | 


October the 15th, 1764. 
Dear Perer:— | 
I received thy kind letter of July the 80th, 1764, with the 
seeds, which were very acceptable ; since which, Captain FALCONER 
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is arrived, by whom I have received no letters. I sent by Cap- 
tain BuppEN, by my neighbour YouNe, my spring specimens, 
and a vial of Chinquapins, to try how they will do that way. 

Various are the opinions of Youna’s success. Some think he 
will make such an awkward appearance at court that he will soon 
come back again. Others, that the Queen will take care of the 
German gentleman. I think that if he is put under Doctor Hin1’s 
care, he will make a botanist, as he is very industrious and hath a 
good share of ingenuity. 

I hope thee will find some way to forward the box I sent to 
thee, for the King; not that I depend on having any such prefer- 
ment as Youne had, but chiefly as a curiosity, to see what diffe- 
rence will be made betwixt such rare plants as never grew in 
Europe or Asia, and such as have been growing in the English 
gardens between twenty and one hundred years past ; for such, I 
believe, were most that Youne sent. But I and several others 
would be greatly pleased with a list of what he sent, if it could 
readily be obtained. __ 

My good old friend, I am well assured that thee is well ac- 
quainted with many of the nobility, some of whom, no doubt, are 
men of curiosity. Could not they be prevailed upon to enable me 
to travel a year or two through our King’s new acquisitions, to 
make a thorough natural and vegetable search, either by public 
authority, or private subscription? And I must insist upon two 
articles: first, that I have one to accompany me ; second, to have 
an allowance sufficient to make full discovery, and not be hurried 
for time to make remarks, and carriage to transport what I dis- 
cover. But I can’t expect to be able to perform such a task many 
years hence.* I must yield to the infirmities of age, or death. 


November the 22d, 1764. 
Dear PETER :— 

I wrote lately by our dear worthy friend, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
who was sent off here with the greatest demonstration of respect— 
in accompanying him to the ship—far beyond any that ever sailed 
from America. I being no party man, but wishing for the gene- 
ral good of the province, stayed at home, being extremely hurried 


* He was then in his sixty-sizxth year. 
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in packing, praying for the desired success; and that he may at 
his return home be received with as much or more applause, a 
triumph over his enemies. 

I have sent thee and Gorpon, eich, a box of ‘ime and tfentia : 
and now I send twenty-two boxes, consigned to thee. * * I 
have also sent a little box, with thy name at large, containing 
above one hundred different kinds of seeds, for thee and Gorpon. 
There is a parcel of Chinquapins and Willow-Oak Acorns, that 
was missed in the last packed sixteen boxes, by the extreme hurry 


we were in for above two weeks, day and night—First-day not 


excepted. The Captain positively affirmed he would sail by such 
a day, and leave them if they were not brought before, and now he 
stays for sailors. If I had known he would have mie: so long, I 
might have sent every article in order. 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, April 9th, 1765. — 


I have the pleasure to inform my good friend, that my repeated 
solicitations have not been in vain; for this day I received certain 
intelligence from our gracious anes that he had appointed thee 
his botanist, with a salary of fifty pounds a year; and in pur- 
suance Dickion I received thy first half-year’s payment of thy 
salary, being twenty-five pounds to Lady day last, which I have 
carried to thy account. 

Now, dear Joun, thy wishes are in some degree nocovinltsbedl 
to range over Georgia and the Floridas. As this is a great work, 
and must be accomplished by degrees, it must be left to mh own 
judgment how to proceed. 

I hope by this packet or by next, to procure letters of recom- 
mendation to the Governors of East and West Florida ; because 


either from them or by the aid of our friend Lampout, seeds and ; 


specimens may be sent directly to me for the King. | 

It is a great work, but thou must contract it; and not hurry, but 
take time to make observations on the soil, the country, or to 
gather specimens of Plants, Fossils, Ores, &e.,. where they can 
conveniently be done, and not too remote for convey ants either to 
Charleston, St. Augustine, or Pensacola. 

Thou will do well to provide large paper, for the reception of 
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specimens, and to get a leather cover the size of the paper to 
secure the specimens from wet; and leather bags for to secure the 
seeds from the rain. 

Ay for living-plants, it will be impossible, unless thoy grow not 
far from the sea-port. 

Now, as thou knows my love for Natural History, I desire thou 
will provide thyself with little flat boxes fit for the pocket, and 
with pins, that if thou sees any species of insects, to haye some 
contrivance to catch them, such as all sorts of Beetles, Bees, 
Wasps, Locusts (that is Grasshoppers, for the Cicadas, that you 
call Locusts, I have enough). Butterflies and Moths are too diffi- 
cult to manage. Pray, look out for all sorts of Land Snails, and 
River Shells, one, two, or three of a sort, is enough, and any other 
production, that I may see the wonderful creatures of this new 
world. Many of these may be stuck thick together in a little box. 

* * Whether it will not be better to go by sea to Carolina, 
taking thy son or a servant with thee, and there hire horses for 
the expedition, than taking so long a journey by land, over and 
over again, without meeting with anything new, this must be sub- 
mitted to thy better judgment and experience to determine. 

For thy health and preservation, thou hast the best wishes of 
_ thy sincere friend, 
| P. COLLINSON. 


About a month agone, I advised my friend JoHN of the King’s 
intention, by a Pennsylvania ship and a New York ship. 

At the same time that thou art collecting seeds for the King, 
where thou finds plenty, thou may think on me and thy other cor- 
respondents. 


London, May [1765]. 


I wrote, my dear JoHn, by the packet of April 12th, by way of 
New York, informing of him that he was appointed the King’s 
botanist, at £50 per annum, and that I have received the first 
payment of £25, which is carried to account. 

Joun, thou knows nothing what it is to solicit at court any 
favour ; nay, though it is for their own interest, they are so taken 
up with public affairs, little things slip through their fingers. For 
all I can do, I cannot get thee letters of recommendation to any of 
the Governors. 
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All I can at present do, is, our good friend Exits, who is ap- 
pointed to an office in the Floridas, has writ to the Governors in 
thy favour. I send one here inclosed, and will send the other by 
next ship. ys Mares * _ So thou must make the bestof it, 
and do what seems most agreeable to thy own inclination.. Thou 
may think the appointment not enough. I did not expect any- 
thing. So thou may use it, or refuse it, as thou likes best, or 
search as far as the salary will go to support it. In this case, I 

cannot advise thee. 

As thou grows in years, thou will do well to consider if thy 
present constitution and habit of body can undergo the eee of 
such expeditions. . # ss 

As the Colocasia seed falls into the water, and finds doula 
and protection, until it shoots forth in the spring, so if the seeds 
had been put immediately in a bottle of water, there would have 
been a probability of their growing. I put them, as soon as they 
came to hand, in water and mud, but: none makes an ‘offer to 
shoot. Pray tell me, what colour is the flower ? 

I have not seen Youne for some time. . I conclude he is prose- 
cuting his botanic studies. 

I sent the fine seed-vessel of Haba Lgyptiaca to the Saige but 
heard nothing more of it. 

What were the methods observed by the Indians to procure ie 
before the Europeans came amongst them ? 

* * * If Bruty goes the expedition,.he may take slight 
sketches of such odd things, and finish afterwards. A single flower 
coloured, is sufficient to carry the idea. : 6 What is 
become of the Bull Grape? what is its colour, and is it short jointed ! 

I am thine sincerely, 
P. CoLLINSON. 


I lament the loss of my oldest correspondent, Doctor Wirt. 
What was his age? [90 years. See Mr. Watson’s Letter, p: 86.]_ 

Our good friend B. FRanxuin, Brot fat and jolly. There.is 
hope of accommodation. * 


London, 19th September, 1765. 


It was highly acceptable to me » to hear of my dear JOHN’S safe 
arrival in Carolina, and to find his botanic genius began to exert 


a) tw 
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itself in new discoveries. I wish thou may temper thy zeal with 
prudence, but I do not think it an instance of it, when thou and 
Mrs. LamBonu rambled in the intense heat of a midday sun. 


Perhaps it was to procure thee a seasoning. 


A horse is a necessary article for a King’s botanist. But dost 


thou know who thou art to thank for that title? Between our- 


selves, an old-friend, who knew thou deserved it; but under what 
character the King is pleased to rank thee, I do not know. Only 
this I know, he allows thee £50 per annum. J orty pounds [for a 


horse] sink deep [into the fifty], if it was sterling; but I presume 


that may be about ten pounds sterling. I should think horses 
cheaper where they breed wild, and are had for catching. How- 
ever, when thou hast done with him, the horse will be worth some- 
thing. . ' 

Keep an exact account of all thy expenses. I know thy economy 
and moderation. But want for nothing that nature requires, if it 
is to be had. 

I wish thou may get thy son WILLIAM to go with thee, who is a 
very ingenious young man, and I believe has a general knowledge 
in natural things, and will be very assistant in procuring them. 

We have such revolutions at court, and so unsettled, I have not 
delivered thy specimens, until more settled times, to take due care 
and notice of them. , 

Thy brother’s making so free with the King is ridiculous, and 
giving me a great deal of trouble at the custom-house, and himself 
to the expense of 6s. 6d., which I have charged to thy account, or 
else I must dispose of the ores to pay it. You don’t know the 
difficulty, trouble, and attendance, to get things to the King. 
Though I undertook it for thee, I shall not for anybody else. 

We have had a long, hot, dry summer. FAHRENHETIT’S ther- 
mometer, in my parlour, was often at 95°; and in the open air, in 
the shade, at 84° and 85°. I have had little comfort this summer, 
for I cannot endure hot weather. z - y 

Doctor SoLANDER is a strange, idle man. I cannot get thy 
spring specimens from him, is the reason thou hears nothing from 
me, about them. 

It is wonderful to see the fertility of your country, in Phlox and 
Viburnums. There are many things in the King’s specimens that 
set me a longing, which I hinted to thy son JonN, of this date. 

Thine of May 29th and June 16th I answered, directed to 
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General Bouquet, in Florida. Pray remember me respectfully to 
him. The like to my most worthy friend, Mr. LamsBouu, not for- 
getting my ingenious friend, Doctor GARDEN. 

Now, my dear JOHN, ferowell Thou hast the best wishes of 
thy old friend, 


P; Contino 


P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM, Jr. 


London, 19th September, 1765. 
Frimnp JoHN:— 


Thy good father sends over so many fine specimens for the 
King, that sets our minds a longing for the plants, as under :— 

I had the pleasure of receiving a letter from thy father—was 
glad to hear of his safe arrival in Carolina. I hope he may have 
his health, that he may be able to gratify his botanic genius, and 
bring the rarities of the new world to light. I wish he may get 
his son WILLIAM to go with him, or some other companion, for it 
is not fit he should go alone. | 

I presume the boxes of seeds that I have ordered will come, as 
usual, by the first ships. Iam n thy well-wishing friend, 

- Conzrnson. 


Thy uncle’s making so free with the King to send him ores, is 
ridiculous,* and putting me to a great deal of trouble at thé custom- 
house, and himself to the expense of 6s. 6d., which I have charged 
to thy father’s account, or I must sell the ores to pay it. He don’t 
know the difficulty and trouble to get any things to the King. 
Though I undertook it for thy father, I shall not for me aa else. 


P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, November 18, 1765. 


I received my dear Joun’s letter of the 28th August on the 
13th November. I delayed not a minute to return this answer. 


* If the worthy Purnr had lived to witness the manner in which kings haye 
been made free with since his time, and especially at the present day (1848), he 
would probably conclude that there were some rather more “ridiculous” incidents 
about courts, than sending a few mineral specimens to Majesty. 
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Iam concerned for thy disorder; but more, to think a wise man 
should have so little prudence to ramble about with Mrs. Lamponn 
in your midday sun, with such a distemper on him. — What cannot 
be cured must be endured, for I see no remedy. 

We are now again on a change of the Ministry.. Whilst the 
members of the helm are thus fluctuating, no application can be 
made, for those by whom thou wast appointed have been out some 
time, and the set that is come in their room is expected to be 
changed every day. So pray, make-no more remonstrances on 
that head, for I am tired with a repetition of them in every letter. 

Thou knows the length of the chain of fifty links; go.as far as 
that goes, and when that’s at an end cease to go any iat dit. 

I have received two half-year’s salary of £50, and shall receive 
£25 more in March, and go on, and if we live to Michaelmas there 
will be 25 more. This will, in the whole, be £100. Keep within 
this compass, and be not a loser; nay, if the King lives and thou 
gives him credit, thou mayst be no loser, perhaps a aii if you 
both live long enough. 

T allow all thou says. The premium is not equal to the risk; 
but in these precarious, unsettled times, there is no hope for an 
alteration. 

I beg of thee, don’t expose thy health; but return home and wait 
until thy allowance amounts to a sum in aia and then begin 
again. 

Tam glad Brity i is een thee to take care of thee. Pray, give 
my kind respects to him. 

I doubt not of our good friend Mr. LamBouu’s care of the box. 
My kind respects to him. 

I am, my dear JoHN, thy sincere friend, 
P. COLLINSON. 


Our friend Mr. Exuis writ a letter recommending thee to. 
Governor GRANT, which I hope he hath received. He also wrote 
to the Governor of Pensacola, to the same purpose. 


London, December 28, 1765. 


Duar Joun :— * 
I don’t know what to add to’ mine of November 18th, by ship 
Minerva, but to inform thee of my welfare and my hope for thine. 
18 
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We hear with concern with what riotous mobs the public tran- 
quillity is. disturbed... I hope when our Parliament meets some 
happy medium will be found to allay such unjustifiable proceedings 
and prevent them for the future. — : 

I condole with thee on the great loss of that mode man, 
General Bovauzt. I am sensible how it afllicts thee to be be- 
reaved of so generous and kind a ftiend, especially in a country 
where his notice and regard gave such a reputation to thy under- 
taking. However, I hope good Providence will, raise thee up some 
other friend to assist. thee. 

Ihave had a letter from thy son, informing me He was preparing 
the seeds, but was fearful they would fall short to supply all my 
orders, which will be a great disappointment to some. : 

I lately saw a quire of specimens sent by Doctor GARDEN to 
Doctor RussELL;. amongst them are. some curious new_ species. 
When thine comes to hand, which I conclude I may hourly expect, 
what high spirits will attend our friends SoLANDER and Eas on 
the survey of such rare and new productions ! 

I hope by that time this comes to hand the fine temperate 
season will be near concluding. Be sure make a retreat in time, 
before the great heats come on, and sit down under thy own vine, 
and enjoy thy family, contemplating on the wonders thou hast seen, 
and when the evenings grow long, give thy old friend a taste of - 
these dainties, who, thou knowest, will relish them as they deserve, 
and treasure them up with the rest of thy curious and. ingenious 
observations. 

As there are few pleasures in this life but ita are subject to 
alloys and disappointments, this I have lately experienced to my 
no small mortification, having been again robbed of my most curious 
plants. What I most regret was thy kind present of Loblolly 
Bays, which throve finely ; thy sod of Orehis in full flower, and a 
too long list.to mention here. But amongst others; I regret the 
loss of the long-leafed Sarracenia. As it is a plant of the south 

countries where thou art, or may meet with it in thy passage home, 
pray, contrive to get three or four plants and send me. Thou 
knowest, packed up all over in moss, and tied up with moss round 
each plant, is the way to send them securely. 

My last was by the Minerva, November 13, which I hii 18 
come to hand. I therein hinted our change of Ministry, so no 
hopes of additional salary. I therein advised to retire with what 
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discoveries and collections thou hast made, and wait until thou art 
re-imbursed all thy charges, and until thou hast got stock in hand, 
and then, if in health and strength, may make another expedition; 
for I don’t see there is any reason, neither is it required, that a 
man should wear himself out to serve.others, on so slender an en- 
couragement. But I was willing to get that, with pretty good 
hopes of doubling it, if that Ministry had continued. 

I am impatient to hear from thee, for I am fearful of the cli- 
mate, and that thy ardency will push thee beyond thy strength, 
and I shall. be glad to hear thou art got safe home; and yet I 
believe it must be delightful passing an Sutnmny a winter, and a 
spring in so fine a climate. * * 

* * Captain OREYS was so obliging as to deliver the quire of 
specimens, but times are so unsettled I keep them by me until 
there is a probability of more leisure to examine them. In the 
mean time, Doctor SOLANDER. will settle them after the Linnxan 
system. 35 ‘ ok | 

Pray, remember me sincerely and heartily to dear friend, Mr. 
LamBout. I feel for him and sympathize with him, for the great 
loss that he has sustained in his son. 

I hear with concern, the great commotions in the provinces, but 
IT hope our new Ministry will set all to rights. My dear Joun, 
farewell, take care of thyself. | 

P. CoLLINSoN, 


My love to Binty. 


P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM, Jr. 


London, March 20, 1766. 


I Besioad my éibnd JOHN’S letter of the 7th December, and 
have the pleasure to tell him that all the boxes came safe and in 
good order, and the seeds well packed. 

Iam much obliged to thee for the box of plants, in particular 
for the pretty thyme-leaved Kalmia, which Lrynaus now makes 
an . It came in fine order; as did the Sensitive Briar 
[Schrankia wneinata, Willd.], which is growing, and it was kind to 
add Loblolly Bay ; for the rogues came twelve miles to rob my 
garden about two months agone, and stole two fine Loblolly Bays, 
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all I had, and many ‘other curious American plants,'too long to 
mention. But we are now getting an act of Parliament to punish 
them, by transporting them to you, which you. val not thank 
us folk 

The last letter I received from thy father was from Sanus 
town, September 28th, and it came to my hands January 15th. * 
* -* T shall be glad to hear he is safe come home. From thy 
friend, | . : : 
P. CoLLINSON. 


4 


P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, March 26th, 1766. . 


I received my dear Joun’s letter of September 28th,—highly 
delighted with the rich cargo that the letter promised, but, (sad 
story to tell!) when I came to see Captain ARBUCKLE, he said no 
such box directed for me was put on board him. But he promised 
to search everywhere ; and next time I saw him could find nothing, 
and was sure that there was no such box put on board him. Think, 
my dear friend, what disappointment and vexation I was under at 
this great loss. The only way to have prevented it lay at thy 
door; and that by having a receipt of the captain for the box, and 
inclosing it in thy letter tome. Then I should have demanded 
the box with authority, and made him pay damages if it was lost; 
but now I had only thy letter to show, and that he did not regard, 
and said thou might intend to put the box on board, but never 
did it. 

The boxes of seeds came all safe and well, and thy son had 
packed them very careful. Iwas pleased to find he was so capable 
to supply thy place. r, Bae One trouble seldom 
comes alone, for it gives me much concern to hear of your trouble- 
some, dangerous journey, from Georgia to St. Augustine. It was 
a phe pity you attempted it at so unseasonable a time. 

Thou vexes thyself, and me with perpetual complaints, thinking 
it is in my power to redress them; but really it lays too much at- 
thy own door, in being so. hasty ne the expedition. Thou should 
have staid and got two or three hundred pounds beforehand, and 
then set out... But, as I told thee before, if thou lives, and the 
King lives, thou will be no loser, so pray do not tire me any more 
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with repetition’ of complaints, but return home as soon as thou can, 
and sit down and gather strength, and receive thy income. 

It is very fortunate to have so good an opportunity to go to the 
Congress at Picolata. 

Your work for the Duke of* ‘Camberland is clae for the 
British hero is no more. 

The odd scene that an old Spanish town must make to an 
Englishman, must afford him entertainment, to see ‘the different _ 
modes of the two nations, in their buildings, &c., and I apprehend-the 
rural prospects must be fine, and afford a variety of rare plants, &e. 

In this happy climate, turn where ‘one will, new beauties rise. 
Little did I think some months agone, nature’s virgin. charms were 
reserved to be rifled by an enterprising BARTRAM; but pray, take 
care that we are not deprived of these precious spoils. The loss of 
the om panes ‘ofhinge on the mind of thy old friend, ; 

P. COLLINSON. 


Pray, remember me to Bruty. I am much concerned for the, 
disasters that befel him. , 

March 27th.—My dear Jonn, I have good news to tell thee. 
The box that thou intended by Captain AnbooKLy, | is safe arrived 
by Captain Baun, at Dover; advised of it by a very civil letter 
from Mr. GRAHAM, inclosing the captain’s receipt for it. 


P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM, Jr. 


London, May 5th, 1766. 


Thad the satisfaction of my kind friend Jonn Bartram’s, Jr., 
letter, March 1st; and Captain SparKs was so very obliging to 
bring me the box of fossils, which contains many curious articles, 
which, I am sensible, there must be some trouble in getting toge- 
ther. But one cannot tell what Judgment to form from these rude 
masses, because every stratwm varies, as there may be many on the 
side of the cliff.’ So no conclusions can be drawn, but on the spot. 
Those fossils that contain : shells, are most acceptable to me, as 
something that’s probable may be drawn from them. * .* * In 
fossil wood it is wonderful to see how the lapidescent Juices, 
have entered into all the pores of the wood, &.. I have some 
large pieces of Hickory, two or three feet long, so very com- 
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pletely saturated with petrifying matter, that it is become real 
stone. 

It is a very fine discovery, the Aiding that species of stone, 
for the mills, for we are obliged to have all our stones that 
grind wheat from France. . * mt ial 

Amongst the millions [of fossil remains] that’ thou: observes, 
are all over the country, I dare say they are found of different 
shapes and sizes, which may determine the species. These are 
undoubted evidences that the sea once covered the level country, 
to near the foot of the first hills; and: in retreating, left these 
‘tMmarine animals behind. i ek OF When this great 
event happened, or from what cause, is locked up amongst 
the arcana of Providence, beyond human penetration. * * * 
I long to hear of thy father’s return, and to know how it fares 
with him. It is now a long time since I had any letter. \ But 
it was very lucky I got the box from Georgia, with thy father’s 
Journal, which I value more than all the rest, and some of 
Brity’s finé drawings. I am glad to see that he has not lost 
that curious art, which so few attain. I wish it could — way 
turn to his profit. 

I am no stranger to the native’ Bread of Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. It’s'a Tuber terre, or Earth Fungus. I have it sent 
me, near as big as my head. In time of want it is of great — 
importance to the Indians. They call it Tuckahoe. * * * 

Now, friend Joun, farewell. 
-P. COLLINSON. 


P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Mill Hill, May 28th, 1766. 


I received my dear JOHN'S, from ache y and wee thy 
bill for £150. 5s. 8d. 

I think thou hast done prudently, to settle thy son WILLIAM: 
for he is an ingenious young man, and I -hope his ingenuity 
will prompt him to industry, to improve the talent, that, in thy 
paternal goodness, thou hast bestowed on him. I wish I could 
tell how-to write to him, without any expense to him, to give 
him my friendly advice, as I have a great respect for him. But 
one thing is not to be omitted, and that is, to get him a virtuous, 
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industrious wife, such as knows how to share the toils, as well 
as the comforts of a marriage state. He will not settle rightly 
to business until this is done; for then home will be always 
agreeable to him. If this is not done, he’ll fall into the snares 
ofa loose, unlawful way. of life, from whence no good can Wass, 
but much evil and inconvenience. 

I have read thy Journal over and over, with sbi entertain- 
ment; but observe, by the specimens, that nature seems to have 
exhausted her stores in the Carolinas, in the variety of the Mag- 
nolias, Loblolly Bays, Allspice, Stwartias, Red Acacias, Halesias, 
&e. I think Georgia affords no new plants equal to any of 
these. There are, indeed, some pretty things, but they are not 
striking flowering trees, like the above. 

_My dear Joun, I wonder thou should trouble thyself about the 
Queen, as she has Youne, and everything will be shown him. 
It cannot be expected he will favour any one’s interest but his 
own. He is now so new modelled, and grown so fine and fashion- 
able, with his hair curled and’tied in a black bag, that my people, 
who have seen him often, did not know him. I happened not to be 
at home, so could not inquire what scheme he is upon. 

I shall be glad to hear that thou art safely returned home, and 
in such good health and spirits as will permit thee to sit down 
calmly to-reflect with thankfulness on the pleasures and dangers 
past. 

I have sent the three quires of specimens to the King, with the 
seeds. It was a great disadvantage to the specimens that they 
had suffered by wet. However, Doctor SOLANDER could discover 
many new, undescribed articles, amongst them, as well as those 
from Georgia and Florida. 

Thy short account of St. Augustine was very acceptable, to see 
the buildings of the Spaniards, and other of their contrivances. 
Pray, tell me what sort of improvements they have made in the 
country, for the support of themselves and their cattle; what sort 
of fabric was their church, no doubt all the ornaments they carried 
away; and further tell me, if there are any true genuine Spa- 
niards, tempted by their possessions to remain there. I think its 
‘situation is pleasant. If no Spaniards are left, it must be a great 
advantage to the English new settlers to enter on their premises, 
and possess their impr ovements, which I suspect, from their native 
sloth and laziness, are inconsiderable ; for a Spaniard is content 
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with a very aia provided he can but indulge himself with sitting 
in the sun and doing: next to nothing. . ' 

In all thy expeditions, didst thee fall in. with any Indians? 
What nation? and how did they behave? Is there a disposition 
in them to continue in peace and friendship? There is much talk 
of civilizing them. A good, sensible man, named HAMMERER, a 
foreigner, who was long in London, could not be easy without 
going to reside among the Cherokees, in order to try to bak them 
to a sense of moral duties. 

I have heard that the Opuntia, or Indian Fig, rows in such 
abundance at Augustine, that the fruit was.a great food of the in- 
habitants. Is it a different species from those at New York? I 
conclude the Palmetto arrives to a greater size than those in 
Carolina. 

Biuty’s elegant drawings are admired by all that see them. 
When he comes to be settled I must get him to look out for in- 
sects of any kind, for in his warm, southern situation,* these 
creatures increase in size and beauty, with many new species that 
you have not. When thou writes to him, pray give my nespocts 
and thanks for his curious presents. 

I don’t forget my honest friend Moszs, who sent me a very 
sensible, respectful letter ; and remember me to our young bote- 
nist, thy son JOHNNY. 

People begin to be tired with the, same seeds’ over and over 
again. Could no plan be formed for Brity to send seeds from 
Georgia, to make a little new variety in your cargoes? * *. 

So now, dear JoHN, farewell. 
P. CoLLINsoN. 

Mr. Enret, our. famous flower painter, was with me, and I 
showed him BILLy’s paintings. He admired, as we do all, his fine 
Red Centaury ; a most elegant plant, if we can but get it in’ our 
gardens. His butterflies are nature itself. His ada is ad- 
mirable. 

I am pleased to see that he has got so pretty a way of drying | 
fish. By it, we may have a Hortus siccus, or rather, Oceanus 


* About this time, ‘‘ Brnuy’ took a notion to settle on a plantation, on the 
River St. John, in Florida, where he soon found himself in a very forlorn ‘“ situa- 
tion.” See the letter of Henry Laurens to Joun Barrram, August 9, 1766. 
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siccus of fish! When I see Sonanpzr, he will tell me the species, 
and if it is new will inform thee. ** 2k x 


JOHN BARTRAM. TO P. COLLINSON. 


: Schuylkill, at my own house, June, 1766. 
| Dear PETER :—. 

I am now returned to my family; all of whom I found in good 
health. God almighty be praised for his favours. I am at present 
tolerable well, but can hardly get over the dreadful sea-sickness 
‘and the southward fever. : 

I have left my son Bruty in Florida. Nothing will do with him 
now, but he will be a planter upon St. John’s River, about twenty- 
four miles from Augustine, and six from the Fort of Picolata. 
This frolic of his, and our maintenance, hath drove me to great 
straits ; so that I was forced to draw upon thee, at Augustine, and 
twice at Charleston. are * z; 

I have brought home with me, a fine collection of strange 
Florida Plants; which, perhaps, I may send sometime this sum- 
mer, some for the King and some for thyself. But I want to 
know how those I sent from Charleston and Georgia are accepted, 
or those I sent last spring to the King, from home. I hope what 
specimens I sent for thyself will give thee great pleasure, as many 
of them are entirely new; the collecting of which hath cost thy 
. friend many score pounds, pains, and sickness, which held me con- 
stantly near or quite two months; in Florida, the fever and jaun- 
dice; anda looseness through North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia; yet, some how or other, I lost not an hour’s time of tra- 
yelling through those provinces ; and when at Augustine, with the 
fever and jaundice, I travelled both by water and land all round 
the town for many miles, and to Picolata, to the Congress, although 
so weak as hard set to get up to bed; and during the meeting of 
the Governor and Indians, in the Pavilion, I was forced to sit or 
lie down upon the ground, close by its side, that I might observe 
what passed. 
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PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, August 21, 1766. 


I received my dear Joun’s letter of June 30th. ¥ a 

The Florida Seeds and Fossils came safe, and were delivered to 
the King, who is pleased with them. | 

I am much concerned for thy ulcer. Doctor FoTHERGILL is 
gone out of town for two months, else would have sent thee his 
advice. But you have, I should think, skilful people at Phila- 
delphia, though a good.old woman’s nostrum has carried the prize — 
from them all. Pray, consult some Indians: they have done won- 
ders in obstinate cases by their simples. ¥ } 

I believe our friend W1ntL1AmM LoGan’s correspondent is Gorpon. 
No one packs better, although thou had bad luck. * * 

My friend Jonn makes no allowance: for letters miscarrying, 
when seeds don’t come that he writ for. Repeat them every letter. 
Remember, the widow in the Gospel succeeded at last by her im- 
portunity. ) ; 

The Stwartia flowered for the first time in the Princess of Wales’ 
Garden, at Kew,. which is the Paradise of our world, where all 
plants are found, that money or interest can procure. - When I am 
there, I am transported with the novelty and variety ; and don’t 
know which to admire first or most. 

I am ruined with two great robberies ; so I cannot stand in any 
competition, Once, I bore the bell;. but now, I very humbly con- 
descend to be on an equal footing with my neighbours. We have 
got an Act passed this session to transport the rogues; but we 
must first catch them, and that’s not easily done, as _ come by 
night. “aise 13 ie * 

Now, my dear Joun, farewell. mel ity 
P. COLLINSON. 


We have had a tedious, uncommon wet summer, which threat- 
ened distress and famine; but more than two weeks past good 
Providence has sent us fine, seasonable, warm, dry weather, for 
our harvest, and our crops are reported to be plentiful. I dare 
say thou wonders at my ignorance in this matter, but thy. won- 
der will cease when I tell thee I go every week twelve miles, and - 
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don’t see a.cornfield. Nay, I may go two or three miles further, 
and‘ not see it; for our country is an evergreen country,—all 
grass for hay, but no dairies. Our fields feed cattle for the 
slaughter, and afford pasturage for sheep that suckle lambs. All 
the winter—at Christmas—I see the lambkins play in the open 
fields all around me, ‘and hear their tender bleatings, which is 
pastoral and rural. 


ae JOHN BARTRAM TO P. COLLINSON. 


August 26th, 1766. 
DEAR PETER :-— 

I wrote to thee last week by the brig Elizabeth, Captain GoLLEY; 
the day after which I received thy kind letter, the last date of 
which was June the 6th. Am glad to hear thy acceptance of my 
pill for £150. 5s. 8d., and that from Augustine; and shall be 
pleased with the acceptance of another from Augustine and Charles- 
ton, and to know how our accounts stand. But Tam afraid all 
will be thrown away upon him [Wiit1am]. He is so whimsical, 
and so unhappy, as not to take any of his friends’ advice. Mr. 
Dz Br wanted him to go with him to draw draughts for him, 
in his survey of Florida ; but Brzty would not, though by that 
journey he would have had the finest opportunity of seeing the 
country and its productions. 

I have forgot what part of my journal I sent thee from Augus- 
tine, except the Thermometrical observations. I allow that these 
flowering trees thee mentions, in Carolina, are very fine, most of 
which grow in Georgia and Florida; but then there grow, in both 
these last places, many more curious evergreen trees and shrubs, 
which, if not so beautiful in flowers, come fully up with those, and 
perhaps surpass them in beauty of fruit, and sweet scent, as may 
be observed by my specimens gathered on the banks of St. John’s 
River. 

I am obliged to thee for sending the specimens to the King, and 
also thy advice about the Queen. I sent, last spring, the seeds I 
collected in East Florida. 

Augustine, now, is in a very ruinous condition to what it was 
when the Spaniards lived there. The soldiers have pulled down 
above half the town, for the sake of the timber, to burn. Most of 
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the best houses stand yet, several of which are much altered by the. 
English, who drive the chimney through the tops of the house. 
roofs, and the sun begins to shine through glass, where before its 
light was admitted between the bannisters ; and where the well- 
cultivated gardens were, it is now grown over with weeds, and is 
the common pasture for cattle. Many of, the Orange trees and 
Figs, near or quite a foot in diameter, cut down or grubbed up for 
firewood ; for the English don’t make such use of the sour Oranges 
as the Fonte rds, Lemons, Limes, and Guavas, are chiefly taken 
care of; but the two latter are most of them killed (especially the 
Bhatiohes) last winter. So were the Bananas. As for the Figs, 
and Pomegranates, the English are not very fond of them. | 

I saw two of the Opuntias, as thick as my middle, and six feet 
high, much branched. -They seemed to be nearly the same kind 
with ours; but Iam apt to think the fruit the Spaniards ate so 
much of, was the species of Huica -[ Yucca ?], with terrible sharp 
spines at the ends of their leaves, which some call Adam’s 
Needles, others, Palmetto Royal, and some Bananas, from their 
fruit, which is sweet, with a little bitterness, and is the chief 
fencing about Aun taiate! both against man and beast, and is fre- 
quently planted on their sandy ditch-banks.* 

As for the Spanish improvements, I suppose formerly they had 
made some, both considerable and extensive, there being the vestiges 
of large roads to several distant parts of St. John’s River, and 
many miles beyond it.t But since the Creek Indians, by the help 
of the English, turned their arms against the Spaniants they have 
been cooped up within their own fortifications, and could not till 
any ground out of the reach of their cannon balls, neither could 
they keep any cattle out of sight, or cut a stick without a guard. 
The Indians in both these provinces. profess a strict friendship, and ° 
perhaps will keep to it, if the English don’t give them just occa- 
sion to break out. There are but very few Spaniards at Augus- 
tine, I think but one of any account. There were four schurches 


* There is some uncertainty as to the precise plant here intended, but. the 
reference seems to be to: the Yucca gloriosa, L. Myr. Exuior describes the fruit as 
a ‘‘ capsule, oblong, glabrous, pulpy,” yet I was not aware that any of the species 
yielded an esculent pericarp. ’ 

{ For an interesting sketch and comparative view of the condition. ene appear- 
ance of this region, half a century subsequent to the dateof this letter, see the cor- 
respondence of Dr. Wit1am Batpwin, who visited St. Augustine in. the spring 
of 1817. 
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belonging to the town, two in it, and the others very near. One 
was the Dutch church, with a steeple, and stone cupola. They are 
built of hewn stone. The more particular description of them, see 
in my Journal. . i . as 


; ner, December the 5th, 1766. 
DEAR FRIEND PETER :— 

I have packed up, and shipped, and consigned these following 
boxes to.thy care. * i * P. C. No. 11, on the top 
are plants in earth, for the King. 4 “ é PO: No; 
17, plants in earth, a present to thee. Ff it ig disagreeable to thee 
to have so many boxes consigned to thee, of other people’s, pray 
let me know, and I shall forbear. i: mM : I have 
packed up a great variety of curious seeds, for thee and GORDON; 
and.a little parcel of very curious fresh Florida seeds, for our 
friend ELLIs, in remembrance of his kind recommendation to the 
Governor of Florida. They were sent to me by Mrs. Lampott, 
with whom I left a share, which she sowed immediately, and some 
of them produced good seed, of which I send thee a share; as also 
a few to our gracious King, which pray send to him, with the box 
No. 11, of plants. 

I am surprised that Young is come back so soon. He cuts the 
greatest figure in town, struts along the streets, whistling, with his 
sword and gold lace, &. He hath been three times to visit me 
—pretends a great respect for me. He is just going to winter in 
the Carolinas ; saith there is three hundred pounds sterling annually 
. settled upon him. 

But, Captain CHANcELOR tells odd stories of him: that he was 
put in prison, from whence he was taken by two officers, and put 
on board ship ; but his friends utterly deny it. It’s pity but the 
truth was known, and the lying party snubbed. 

as * _ December 10th, 1766.—This day I met Cap- 
tain Fanconzr in the street. He spoke very civilly to me, and 
told me he had been with thee, and seemed to be wonderfully 
pleased with thy agreeable company and entertainment. He told 
me he intended to sail for London early next spring. This, I hope, 
will be a fine opportunity of sending thee my true and general 
Journal, and the plants I found up St. John’s River. F onne% 
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PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, February 10th, 1767. 


On the 4th February, I received my friend Joun’s letters of 
December 6th and 10th, which came very seasonable to relieve all - 
our fears: for the seeds, the people were impatient, and, indeed, I 
was very uneasy for thy welfare, under such terrible disorders. - It 
gives me comfort to find thou art perfectly restored ; as I know 
the value of health, and partake of it’ in a degree beyond most 
men; therefore, I feel the more for my friends who are deprived 
of that blessing of blessings. i, A 

I am glad thou hast sent some plants and seeds to our gracious 
King, as. thy annuity is regularly paid. I dare say any of thy 
Journals would be very acceptable to him; could they be copied 
fair? Send him every year one; for he must not be cloyed by 
too much at once. Begin with the first after thou received the 
salary. This would keep thee in his memory. . — 

I presume, Doctor Hopx, Professor of Botany, hath wrote to 
thee of the boxes being detained at Chester, and had them not 
until this winter, by which he thinks the seeds are spoiled. * es 

I am glad the Colocasia is put in water. Now there is hope of 
success in my ponds. I long for a good painting of the flower ; 
but am much concerned for WILLIAM’s unsteady conduct. Nothing 
but marrying will settle him. With a prudent, discreet woman, 
he may return to Florida, and amend his conduct. * Sk | 

I had rather all the plants had been left than the Agave, which 
I have longed to see all my life; writ to CLAYTON and others, but 
never could get it; did not think it grew so far to the northward, . 
as with you. Pray, send a good specimen of it in full flower. 
Pray, what is the seed-vessel ? ve eS % 

| It is late, so, my dear JOHN, adieu. — 

P. CoLLINsoN. 

I believe there is too much truth in what the Captain says about 
Youna. He may live to repent his folly and extravagance. Such 
an opportunity lost is never to be regained, unless he has better 
fortune than he deserves. As a friend, I advised-him often to 
economy and industry, and not sacrifice everything to his pleasures; 
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for I foresaw, by his way of going on, how it must end ; for I 
knew his salary could by no means support his expensive way of 
living. diet | 


. Mill Hill, April 10, 1767. 

I wrote my old friend largely of February 10th, so have not a 
great deal to add; but, lest that should miscarry, this will inform 
thee all'the boxes came safe and in good order. That for Doctor 
_ Hopx, I forwarded to Edinburgh. ‘ . 

Think, my dear Joun, by length of time your country produc- 
tions are most, if not all naturalized in our gardens; but some few 
delicate things will be always acceptable, as thyme-leaved Kalmia. 

I have a sweet plant thy son Joun sent me last year, which 
thrives finely and flowered as beautiful, and is now set thick with 
flower-buds. 4 0 f 

The plants and seeds for the King were carefully delivered, and 
no doubt but were acceptable. The honour of giving is sufficient ; 
but there is no notice taken of the freight and other charges; so I 
believe must be carried to thy account; but then, consider, thy 
Salary is regularly paid. * * Our friend Exiis thanks thee for 
his present of seeds. 7 

JOHNNY sent me what thou calls a Deciduous Bay, which thrives 
well; but pray, tell me how it comes by that name. 

The Sarracenia promises well. I was pleased to see it come, 
for the rogues stole our fine old plants. * a | 

Doctor Fornrrerti tells me he has ordered some roots of Colo- 
easia to be dragged up for him, and sent over in a cask of water 
[See his letters to HuMpury Marsuatx]; so I hope, by one way or 
another, we shall’see this beautiful plant. But I have had no 
description of the flower from any one that has seen it. I want 
much a particular description, but much more a drawing from 
Brry’s inimitable pencil. But if he is with you, I am afraid he 
is under such dejection from his late disappointments, that he hag 
not spirits to undertake such a business. 

Thave often thought what a pity it is that his ingenuity could 
not be of service to him. TI have, for years past, been looking out 
for him, but no opening has offered. ‘The difficulties to introduce 
an entire stranger, are insurmountable; for whilst he is attempting 
to make himself known, he may be starving, which has’ been the 
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case of some ingenious people in his way (that I have known) that 
have been foreigners. If my advice may have any weight with him, 
it is, to get him a good, notable wife,—a farmer's daughter, and 
return to his estate, and set his shoulders heartily to work to im- 
prove it. A moderate industry goes a great way, too, (in so fine 
a climate,) to supply the belly, as little is wanting for the back. 
The Spigelia I have in great prosperity ; but I lament the loss 
of the Agave. For more than thirty years past, I have wished for 
it. If all the plants had been left, and that sent, 1 should not 
have regretted so much. I see the heart must not be set on any- 
thing. I dare say it never was in England. A drawing of it in 
flower would be quite new. I suppose it is so succulent there is 
no curing a specimen. a ¥ * | 
* * * Pyccoon [Sanguinaria] and Claytonza, in flower, 
April 5th. ! ith ke 
Don’t it make thee smile? I set out to say little, and now I 
scrawl on; for I know thou loves long stories. It's past ten 
o’clock: so good night. . 
| P. CoLLINSON. 


Pray, send specimen of Bue’s flower. 


PETER COLLINSON TO WILLIAM BARTRAM.* 


Mill Hill, July 28, 1767. 


I am extremely obliged to my very ingenious friend, WILLIAM 
BarrramM, for so many instances of his respect and regard for his 


* WittiAmM Bartram, the fourth son of Jonn BarrRam, and twin brother of 
Exizazetu Bartram, was born on the 9th of February, in the year 1789, at 
the Botanic Garden, Kingsessing, near Philadelphia. He was educated at the 
old College, in Philadelphia, under the care of CHARLES THomson, afterwards the 
well-known Secretary of the Revolutionary Congress. Early in life he mani- 
fested a considerable talent for drawing, ‘especially in delineating objects of 
Natural History, and this predilection occasioned some delay and difficulty in 
deciding upon a profession. At one time he inclined to be a printer; next, an 
engraver ; but he was finally, at the age of eighteen years, placed with a respecta- 
ble merchant of Philadelphia, where he continued about four years; after which 
he went to North Carolina, with a view of doing business there as a merchant ; 
but being ardently attached to the study of Botany he soon relinquished his 
mercantile pursuits (in which he was rather unsuccessful), and accompanied his 
father in a journey into East Florida, to explore the natural productions of that 
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good father’s old friend. I am glad to see amongst so many disap- 
pointments, which give me concern, the spirit of ingenuity is not 


country ; after which, he settled on the River St. J ohns, in that region, and ecom- 
menced the cultivation of indigo, but soon abandoned this business in consequence 
of bad health, and returned about the year 1767 to his father’s residence. In 
1772, at the request of Doctor Forneraint, of London, he embarked for Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in order to examine the natural productions of the Floridas, 

and the western parts of Carolina and Georgia, chiefly in the vegetable kingdom. 

In this employment he was engaged nearly five years, and made numerous con- 
tributions to the Natural History of the country through which he travelled. 

His collections and drawings were forwarded to Doctor FOTHERGILL, who defrayed 
the expenses of the expedition ; and inthe year 1791, he published an account of 
his travels and discoveries, in one volume, small 8vo, with an account of the 
manners and customs of the Creeks, Seminoles, and other tribes of Indians. 

This work, though shockingly disfigured by typographical errors, soon acquired 
extensive popularity, and is still frequently consulted. 

After his return from his travels, Wint1AM Bartram devoted himself to Science; 
and in 1782, was elected Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania, 
which post he declined, in consequence of the state of his health. In 1786, he 
was elected a member of the American Philosophical Society; and he was also 
a member of several other learned Societies in Europe and America. We are in- 
debted to him for the knowledge of many curious.and beautiful plants peculiar to. 
North Amerita, and for the most complete and correct list of American Birds, 
prior to the work of Winson, who was greatly assisted (and, in fact, was in- 
duced to undertake that splendid production, the American Ornithology), by the 
co-operation and encouragement afforded by Witt1am Bartram. 

The Botanic Garden, established by his father, was inherited by his brother 
Joun, and has descended to Jonn’s only surviving child, Anng, the wife of Colonel 
Robert Carr; but Wint1am Bartram was taken into partnership by his brother 
Joun for many years, and subsequently volunteered his assistance until the death 
of Joun, in 1812. After that, he resided at the garden, in the family of Colonel 
Carr. Although so often exhorted-to matrimony by his venerable and. judicious 
friend, Peter CoLLInson, WILLIAM BARTRAM Was never married. He was'a very 
- ingenious mechanic, and fond of using tools; but his greatest delight was in 
drawing and painting. In this employment, he laboured much for others. The 
late Professor Barron in the preface to his Llements of Botany (published in 
1803), speaks of services rendered as follows :—< The greater number of the 
plates by which the work is illustrated, have been engraven from the original 
drawings of Mr. Wiit1aM Bartram, of Kingsessing, in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. While I thus publicly return my thanks to this i ingenious naturalist, for 
his kind liberality in-enriching my work, I sincerely rejoice to have an opportu- 
nity of declaring, how much of my happiness in the study of Natural History has 
been owing to my acquaintance with him; how often I have availed myself of his 
knowledge in the investigation of the ching productions of our. native country ; : 
how sincerely I have loved him for the happiest union of moral integrity with 
original genius, and unaspiring. science, for which he is Sart cage digting wished, 
‘Sero in ccelum redeat.’”’ ‘ 

In his latter years, Win11am Bartram found a pleasing intellectual resource in 
the contemplation of the vegetable beauties around him, and was particularly 
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quite sunk and lost. It would give me and thyself pleasure, if it was 
productive of real advantage, and brought grist to the mill. Time, 
industry, and application, bring things to pass that were not ex- 
pected. I can truly say, I have never had thee long from my 
mind, and watched for any opening that. might prove advan- 
tageous ; but fortune has not thrown any in my way; and to come 
over on speculation and uncertainty will never do. 

I have shown thy performances to many, who deservedly admire 
and commend them,-in hopes. to find encouragement, but none as 
yet has offered. Yet, as we all have our diversions and amuse- 
ments, perhaps there is not any one, in which the .artist exhibits 
superior talents, than in drawing and painting, which must highly 
gratify an ingenious mind. 

When art is arrived to such perfection to copy close after 
nature, who can describe the pleasure, but them that feel it, to see 
the moving pencil display a sort of paper creation, which may en- 
dure for ages, and transfer a name with applause to posterity! I 
have now before me those elegant masterly drawings, inclosed in 
thy good father’s Journal. It’s with concern and regret, that I 
see so much skill lavished away on such vile paper, that deserves 
the finest vellum. But I suppose necessity had no law,—no other 
was to be had. Poorly set off as they are, they have been much 
admired by the best judges. I am preparing to secure them, by 
fixing them on the best paper, that so many delicate touches, and 
the many-laboured strokes, may not be exposed to accidents. _ 

The numbers and figures on the drawings, I apprehend, refer to 
some description, but I can find none, which is mortifying ; for 
though the representation is to the life, yet some particular in- 
formation will make the Natural History complete. Pray send it 
by the very first opportunity. I was in hopes the numbers and 
figures referred to, were to be found in thy father’s Journal, but 
they do not correspond. e i 

The Aromatic Evergreen is a new and very curious shrub, I 
hope I shall find some account of it in the quire of specimens. 


gratified by the visits of botanical friends. He wrote an article on the natural 
history of @ plant,,a few minutes before his death, which happened suddenly, by 
the rupture of a blood-vessel in the lungs, July 22, 1823, in the 85th year of his 
age.—See Encyclopedia Americana. 
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But its seed-vessel is very like what we have from the East Indies, 
by the name of the Aniswm stellatum. 
Thy sincere friend, 
P. CoLuinson. 


PETER COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Mill Hill, July 31st, 1767. 


My dear Joun hath at last gratified my longing wishes with 
the sight and perusal of his laborious, entertaining Journal, full of 
fine discoveries, useful reflections, and pertinent observations. 

I can take a squib from Jonn Bartram, without the least 
resentment. Friends may be allowed to rally one another, when 
it is not done in anger, or sharp resentment, which I never in- 
tended, however my words may be taken. 

If I can be thought too quick, my dear Joun, thou wast too slow, 
and so we will let the matter go. 

The King’s specimens came safe, and are delivered ; and that’s 
all I ever know about them. I am much obliged for those directed 
to me; there are many new, curious plants among them. If I have 
time, I will give thee Dr. SonanpER’s observations on them, who 
is a very acute botanist, little inferior to Linnamus; and not only 
in Botany, but in all branches of Natural History. Think how 
happy I am, at this present writing, to have the two Doctors, 
FRANKLIN and SonaNpER, my guests for a few days, to enjoy the 
delights of Mill Hill. ~ * * * , 

The Agave I have long known, but never imagined it was to 
be found so far northeast as with you, was the reason I never 
mentioned it; and what I wonder, thou hast never sent me a 
specimen of so singular and so rare a plant, in all thy collections. 

‘The Spigelia is a pretty plant, and a curious flower. I have 
three roots, by the generosity of our common friend Lampoun. It 
is just now going to flower. I had it many years agone, but, in 
dividing the root, lost it; as I once did the evergreen Veratrum, 
and Skunk Weed; so I shall never try the experiment again. 

x ze x x x | 

I dare say the Guclandina will be the Bondue, that I and others 
haye in our gardens. I conclude some Indian traders brought the 
nuts to Quebec, from thence to France, and so the French believe 
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it grows in Canada, but they never could tell where. I always 
believed it a southern tree, yet it endures all our winters. How 
could my dear Joun forget to send me some nuts, one atleast? It 
would have helpt to guess what it is. My tree shoots-strongly. I 
think its pinnated leaves are something akin to the Angelica tree. 
The Wild Lime [Nyssa candicans, Mx.] is a singular plant. 
Dr. SonanpER wishes for its fructifications. At that,season the 
flowers could not be expected; but probably the fruit lay under 
the trees,—and yet none sent—is a disappointment ; because the 
like opportunity may not offer again. Some of these nuts should 
have been carefully sent to the King, for the Kew Garden, where 
are all conveniences for raising and protection. | 
It is well known the New England people brought over Bees, 
and they may have spread to the Blue Mountains; but they never 
‘could have reached to the wilds of Florida; and it is well known 
the Spaniards have no curiosity, and but little industry. I take 
the Florida Bees to be Aborigines. i * ‘ 
* * T was a long time in hopes of the Kaba Hgyptiaca, but now 
I doubt. The nuts have been kept constantly in water, and are 
yet very fresh, but’ they do not germinate. I was in hopes the 
colour was like the Chinese, of a fine red shade. If BrnLy comes, 
I wish a drawing could be made, as there is no drying the flower 
so as to give any good idea of it, being so rare a plant. | Suppose | 
a drawing of the Faba was made, and sent to the King,—of the 
leaf, flower, and seed-vessel, in a picturesque figure as growing in 
the water ; but it must be on a contracted scale, for no sized paper 
will take in the leaves, &c. | 
I have Bruty’s seven charming drawings before me,—have been 
just now pasting them on paper to secure them. m i 
x * *K x xk *k x 
I have read thy Journal once over, and am beginning again, 
to make my remarks as I go along, and shall communicate as 
opportunity offers. 
So, my dear JOHN, wishing thee health, which I am much con- 
cerned to hear is so precarious. Cupping used to relieve much my 
brother, for dizziness in his head. Doctor: FoTHERGILL is gone 
out of town for two months. However, I shall write to him for 
advice. Am, in the interim, thy sincere friend, in perfect health, 
P. CoLLINSON. 
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_I don’t remember thy finding the Red Acacia. It has-been so 
loaded with flowers, I am obliged to prop up the branches. It is 
the glory of our gardens, and flowers twice a year. I think it one 
of the finest trees of America. ‘ oe * 

I have sent thy case to Doctor ForHereiit, who resides in 
Cheshire for two months, to get rid of too much practice. . If it 
comes time enough, will send it by this ship. I al ig it may, for 
thou art in a bad way. < 


Mill Hill, September 19th, 1767. 


I cannot let this ship sail without i inquiring after my dear JOHN 
and family’s welfare, and acquainting him with mine.. I am, 
thank God, in perfect health, no complaints of any sort attending 
me; I wish my old friend could say the like. - 

I hope thou hast mine, with Doctor ForHurGry’s advice, by, I 
think, Captain Fatconsr, with a box of Tulips and Hyacinths, a 
present from JAMES GORDON, Jr., an ingenious young. man who 
deserves thy encouragement, for he has a garden of his own. 

This day thy countryman, Doctor Kuun, and Doctor SoLanpDER, 
dined with me here. He will tell thee of the prosperity of my 
garden, and how all thy kind presents flourish, being now arrived 
to some magnitude and perfection. Unless something new and 
rare, don’t trouble thyself in my behalf. | 

Thou canst scarcely think, my dear Joun, what I have been for 
some time employed about: then I will tell thee. After perusing 
thy entertaining Journal, two .or three times, I found so many 
curious articles blended together, in the length of seventy-nine 
pages, that it was impossible to find them out, after a tedious 
search. If there had been a large margin left on the sheets, then 
note of the principal matters would have led to-the principal sub- 
jects on that page. But as there was no room left for this, I then 
determined to compose three indexes. In the first I selected all 
thy botanic discoveries; in the first column the page of thy Jour- 
nal, next the particular place, then enumerating the plants. there 
found. This is contained in two sheets of paper, which I can pre- 
sently run over, and see the produce of each place in each province. 
The second contained all thy remarks and observations, abridged, 
on the petrified rocks and bluffs. This comprehends a sheet, and 
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from this view it is wonderful to think what was the original state 
of all the lower country, throughout all our colonies, once, undoubt- 
edly covered by the sea; but what great revolution in nature brought 
about this extensive retreat of the ocean, who can pretend to say? 

The thzrd index contains all the remarkable things not compre- 
hended under the other two. All have the pages annexed ; so that 
for a further explanation, I can immediately have recourse to the 
article itself. 

Now, any curious friend can be entertained, that hath zee leisure 
to peruse seventy-nine pages ; yet, what I have done can ‘only 
serve for private amusement. It is too short an abstract for pub- 
lication ; and the original wants more pains and leisure than I am 
master of, to dress it fit for the public, which gives me no little 
concern, that so many useful discoveries should lie concealed. 

‘What fills us with admiration is the wonderful fossil presents, of 
elephant’s teeth, &c., sent over to Lord SHELBURNE, and our 
friend BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, by GxoRGE CrogHAN. Elephants 
were never known in America; and yet the great fossil teeth of 
elephants, found under a high bank on the sides of the great lick, 
near the River Ohio, would force one to believe, by their vast re- 
mains, that they once existed there. Some of these great tusks, 
or teeth, were entire; near seven feet long, and of the thickness of 
common Elephant’s teeth, of that length. But what increases the 
wonder and surprise is, that with these long teeth (which are fine 
ivory), is found great numbers ‘of grinding teeth; but the marvel 
is, they are not-the grinding teeth of Elephants, as we have recent 
Elephant grinders to compare them with. So that this phenome- 
non must be resolved into this conclusion ;—that these remains 
that Grorce CRoGHAN says are at least of thirty animals, are 
some vast creatures, with the long teeth or tusks of Elephants, but 
with great grinders belonging to some animal not yet known. This 
affords room for endless reflection and admiration, *  * 

We have had a continual dripping summer ; but yet some inter- 
vals to get in the harvest, which is plentiful, that I meee will soon. 
reduce the high price of bread. } 

Now, dear Jonny, eacenel 
 P. CoLLINSON. 
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~ Mill Hill, 25th December, 1767. 

I had the nilgaerand of my dear Joun’s letter of the 14th Sep- 
tember, which is full of many entertaining articles. It is with you 
as itis with us. It was a long while before some of your plants 
could be reconciled to our culture; but since we have found that 
planting them in our bog earth, and making artificial bogs, I don’t 
remember any plant of yours, now, but what takes a liking to our 
country. It may be the same with you, when you have found a . 
proper soil, and management. p: pet 

My dear Jouy, don’t be astonished at anything. We remember 
and forget, forget and remember. Some years agone I wanted the 
Agave; being disappointed, I thought no more of it; but looking 
over the Flora Virginica, it revived again; and so we go on, until 
we forget ourselves, and are soon forgot. 

We have no luck with the Colocasia, so give it over; BrLLy’s 
fine drawing will supply that defect. — 

About the latitude 40° is generally allowed to be the finest 
climate for habitation. Rome, Constantinople, and Madrid, and 
others under it, are celebrated by travellers for their temperature, 
and choice vegetable productions. ‘To find so remarkable a diffe- 
rence with you, is very incomprehensible with me. ‘The severities 
of your last winter exceed any I have known here about twelve 
degrees to the northward. I never knew a Privet killed by our 
cold; pray, was it our Privet, or some native plant of yours like 
it? Is it possible the cold could kill our friend LamMBotLt’s vine 
to the ground, in South Carolina? Of how penetrating a nature 
must your cold be! for I never knew an instance here of a Vine 
— killed by it. 

These surprising extremes will never tempt me to change cli- 
mates; for every fruit seems degenerating, that comes from 
Europe, but cherries. Is it not possible these defects can be pre- 
vented by art? For, as you-increase, luxury will increase—riches 
will increase; then rewards will encourage ingenious artists to 
find ways and means to produce our fruits in perfection. This is 
now something the case in England; Cucumbers at Christmas, 
Green Peas and Beans in February; March, and April,—ripe 
Grapes in plenty in May. I have myself seen, more than once, 
some hundred bunches of the finest ripe grapes, in May; cherries 
ripe in March or April, at a guinea or two a pound. This golden 
gain stimulates every artist to be first at market. 
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It grieves me, much to hear of poor BruLy’s adversity ; but I 
hope his virtuous mind will support) him under it. Amongst thy 
numerous acquaintance, it will be very hard if he cannot be got 
into some business above the servile drudgery of a day labourer. 
But that should operate in his favour, as an instance of his in- 
dustry and humility, which I hope will be rewarded, at last, with 
something more suitable to his abilities. 

Thy account of Augustine was very pleasing ; but the wales IS 
so complicate, I cannot form a tolerable idea of the place. Pray, 
at thy leisure, with Bruy’s assistance, just draw me the outlines 
on paper, marking each place with its name, and the rivers that 
surround it on the one side and the other. This, I hope, will not 
give much trouble, as it is only composed of lines. If the situa- 
tions of the Forts, Churches, Governor’s House, and other public 
buildings, are added, and numbered. with the figures, they will 
make it more complete. ip * ¥ 


| PETER COLLINSON TO. WILLIAM BARTRAM. | 


Mill Hill, February 16, 1768. 


I and my son opened my ingenious friend Win11AM’s inimitable 
picture of the Colocasia [Nelumbium].: So great was the decep- 
tion, it being candle-light, that we disputed for some time whether 
it was an engraving, or a drawing. It is really a noble piece of 
pencil-work ; and the skill of the artist is shown in following 
nature in her progressive operations. I will not say more in its 
commendation, because I shall say too little where so much 
is-due. , 

I wish the King had any taste in Eee or plants ; ; but as he 
has none, there are no hopes of encouragement from him, for, his | 
talent is architecture. But I shall show it, with thy other curious 
performances, to Lord Butz, who is the only great man that en- 
courages ingenious men in painting botanic rarities. 

ae x * ces ee 

The Wild Lime [Nyssa candicans, Mx.] would makeran elegant 
green-house plant, from its being an Evergreen [7]. It’s a little 
odd, no tolerably good specimen. is sent of it. I wish some nuts 
cau be procured. There is no doubt of raising it. 
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The crimson Azbiscus is a charming flower. I could have no 
perfect idea of it, but from thy elegant painting. Pray desire 
father to spare no pains to get us seed from Charleston, where I 
dare say it ripens seed. e a * x 

The Scarlet Sage is excessively pretty. It grieves me it is an 
annual, for it will never ripen seed in our climate. So-thy paint- 
ing must supply that defect. : 

The Lyciwm is a new species. We have two or three sorts 
that bear purple berries. If berries could be had, it would make 
a& variety. 

I wish I had two or-three of those olive-coloured situate? found at 
the bottom of St. John’s River. Thy good father knows my love 
for these things. | | 

That rich aromatic Evergreen, Amisum stellatum |Iihicium Flo- 
ridanum ? Ellis], is a rich production, which, as the country fills, 
we may hope to be in possession of. 

These short hints receive in earnest of my regard to many other 
curious articles in thy History of Florida, that time will not allow. 
Tam sensible of the pains taken in it, and the neatness and accu- 
racy of the performance. But I must not forget to tell thee how 
much I am delighted to see thy progress in the Linnzean system. 

_ Lam sensible some expense hath attended in procuring paper, 
paints, &c., for so many rare articles sent me. Pray accept of a 
small token, of a guinea, for I can never retaliate them, than by 
assuring thee I wish it may be ever in my power to serve thee as I 
wish. ! 
P. CoLLINsoN, 
In haste. 


I have writ something in a hurry, that my ingenious friend 
should not think I paid him the respect he deserved. He has 
amply gratified my wishes to see the ee. and I desire no 
more. 

As both letter and guinea may be lost, I have desired thy father 
to pay it to thee, and I will make myself debtor to him for it. 

I desire he will be very sparing of his time for the future, in 
employing it to oblige me, as there is not the least obligation ; and 
it will make me uneasy to receive further marks of his friendship, 
as I cannot make grateful returns. -My love to father. 
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P. COLLINSON TO JOHN BARTRAM. 
Mill Hill, 17th February, [1768]. 
My DEAR JOHN :-— 
_ I have received thy ingenious son Bruty’s wonderful perform- 
ances ; but, what surpasses all, is the Colocasia. Now I am amply 
gratified, and wish for no more. 

Iam sensible there has been much paper, ‘paint, &e. , expended 
on my account. I request that thou will pay to thy son WILLIAM 
the value of a guinea, sterling, in your currency. I intended to 
have put it in a letter, but I recollected I had formerly lost the 
letter, for the sake of the money, and that to boot; for the low 
officers, that have the handling and sorting the letters, can easily 
feel, and cannot resist pocketing a weighty letter. For that reason 
I ask the favour, and I will make myself debtor in thy account. 
What pleasure it must give thee to have such ingenious sons. 
WiLtiAM, and Moszs in his way, has obliged me with his curious 
observations; and JOHNNY in his way for plants and insects ;—are 
all very grateful to me, their father’s old friend. * * My love 
to them all. 

I saw the box of plants onaned for the King. ‘They are in good 
order, and a fine collection—as is mine; but there is some formality 
to deliver a King’s box, which will. go to Kew garden, where all 
vegetables are treated with the utmost care, and all that art can 
do, to bring them to perfection in our climate. - 2 

It’s late, so adieu. 
| P. CoLLINSoN. 


Mill Hill, May 17th, 1768. 


I had the pleasure of my dear JoHN’s two letters of December 
20th and January 24th. These I received April 15th. 

My Colocasia nuts don’t appear. I despair of them. They a1 are 
in a pot, in a pond, always covered with water. If any fresh nuts 
offer again, put them instantly in a bottle of water, and so send 
them over. Though Bruty’s lively drawing gives a clear idea of 
it, yet, to be sure, the real thing is to be preferred to the most 
perfect work of art. i 3 oy us 
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I had some doubts, so carefully examined the Ohio Ele- 
phant’s long teeth, with a great number (at a warehouse) from 
Asia and from Africa, and found them agree in every circum- 
stance ; and they agree with what is called the Mammot’s Teeth, 
from Siberia, of which I have many fine specimens, sent me from 
thence. 

It is all a wonder how they came to America; and yet a greater 
is, that no Hlephant’s grinding-teeth are found ih them, but very 
larged forked, or pronged teeth, that have no relation to elephants. 
I have one, weighs near four pounds, with as fine an enamel on it 
as if a recent tooth just taken out of the head of the animal. This 
puzzles beyond measure ; from whence no other conclusion can be 
drawn, but that they may belong to a new species of Elephant, that 
has long teeth, with these pronged or forked grinders; or else they 
belong to some vast animal that have these forked grinders, diffe- 
rent from any other animal yet known. But how they came mixt 
with the Elephant’s, is incomprehensible. 

As tothe Fossil Horns, digged up in Ireland, that long contested 
point is now settled ; for last year, my friend, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, had a large pair of your country Moose-deer horns sent him 
from Quebec. At the first sight they have not any affinity with 
the Irish Fossil Horns, but come very near to the European Elk. 

So here are two animals, the creature to which the Irish horns 
belong, and the creature to which the great forked or pronged 
teeth belong. Whether they exist, God Almighty knows,—for no 
man knows: whether antediluvians, or if in being since the flood. 
But it is contrary to the common-course of Providence to suffer 
any of his creatures to be annihilated. “s ss % 

It is wonderful the snakes should forget their mutual animosity, 
for the means of keeping one another warm. 

Thy suggestions on the decrease of your animals are very likely 
to be the cause that so few are now found. 

I have the pleasure to tell thee, that the Agave prospers wonder- 
fully. I shall have Souanper here to-morrow,—will show it him 
as a great rarity, being, I believe, the first that has been seen 
here. But I am not so great a favourite with the ladies as my 
friend Joun, for Mrs. Bex, notwithstanding all my care and 
indulgence, remains quite inactive, yet I live in hopes. * * * 

If the Pennsylvania first settlers naturalized Bees, in your 
province, then I have no doubt of their extending themselves in so 
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fine a climate ; but I thought it too far to come from New England. 
As the Indians have no name for a Bee, that is a plore abe they 
were foreigners. | 
xk > x veh ck 
Thy annuity is regularly paid. I am, my dear friend, thine 
whilst Tam 
P. COLLINSON. 


Mill Hill, July 6, 1768. 

This day I was delighted with the sight of my dear JOHN'S 
letter of the 15th of May. 

The two prospects of St. Augustine give me and my son great 
satisfaction ; for now thy accurate descriptions are perfectly in- 
telligible. It is conveniently situate for trade, and a safe harbour, 
if the bar could admit vessels of greater burden. ‘The island 
must have a pretty effect from the town. I am much obliged for 
BILLy’s assistance in drawing the plan. 

The Duchess of Portland dined here, this day. She j isa 1 great 
virtuoso, in shells and all marine productions. I took the oppor- 
tunity to show her Bruty’s drawings. She admired them as they 
deserve. She desires to bestow twenty guineas on his per- 
formances, for a trial. She would wish to have the Kaba Hgypti- 
aca drawn of the size of that he sent; and drawings of all Land, 
River, and your Sea Shells, from the very least to the greatest. 

* * * Thave further views for Billy if I can bring them to 
bear. ; 1 | 

Thou hast told me a very pleasing story of your Mocking-Bird ; 
which I have often seen and heard sing, and some of my lady 
friends have kept them seven, eight, and ten years; but require 
to be delicately and nicely fed every day, with fresh provisions. 
Yet his song, they thought, mp se ae a4 for- their pains 
and care about them. 

; _ Fst thy oe font 
P. CoLLINSON. 


PETER COLLINSON TO WILLIAM BARTRAM. 


Mill Hill, July 18, 1768. 
This morning, Doctor FOTHERGILL came and breakfasted here. 
As I am always thoughtful how to make Binty’s ingenuity turn 
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to some advantage, I bethought of showing the Doctor his last 
elegant performances. He deservedly admired them, and thinks 
so fine a pencil is worthy of encouragement; and Briniy may 
value himself on having such a patron, who is eminent for his 
generosity, and his noble spirit to promote every branch in Natural 
History. He desires Brniy would employ some of his time in 
drawing all the Land, River, and Sea Shells, from the very small- 
est to the largest ; when very small, eight or six in a half sheet, 
as they grow larger, six or four, then two or one, without any 
shade, which oftentimes DRnerat the shape of the shell. Note 
the place where found, and add if anything peculiar to them 
besides. ° 

He is not in haste, and desires nothing may be done in & hurry. 
When two or three shells are done, send them when there is con- 
venient opportunity. 

I further proposed to him, as you have such a variety of Water 
and Land Terrapins, or Turtles, that Binty would take a fit op- 
portunity to draw them all, good, full-grown subjects, as may for 
size, be contained in a half sheet of paper ; and if there is any dif- 
ference between male and female, to give both; and also be sure 
to give the wnder and upper’ shells, and all from live subjects ; 
and give their Natural History, as far as can be collected. I 
doubt not but thy father, &c. will assist thee. As these animals, 
of a proper size and growth, are to be met with casually, so it will 
be a work of time. So send now and then one or two, as it hap- 
pens. And in time, lay out to procure good subjects of those 
_ three new species, found in West Florida, the Soft Shell, Shovel 
Nose, &c., and that other aPaged of Soft Shell, found in the River 
Ohio. 

Set all thy wits and eee to work, to gratify so deserving a 
patron. 

A few weeks agone, I gave my friend Bruty orders to send a 
drawing of the Faba Egyptiaca, like that sent me; and as many 
Land, River, and Sea Shells, as he can afford for twenty guineas, 
for the Duchess of Portland. Don’t crowd the shells; a few in a 
sheet shows better ; and be sure no shade. This she bes by way 
of specimen. If she likes thy performance, she will give orders to 
keep drawing on, until all the shells are drawn. Send all to me, 
rolled on a roller, and put in a little box, for fear of getting wet. 

I am thy sincere friend, 
| P. CoLLINnson. 
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I doubt not but thy brother Mosus, as he walks the fields, and 
woods, and river sides, will assist; and brother JoHNNY also, will 
look for Land Shells, Snails, &c. when he goes abroad to collect 
seeds. My respects to thy good father. I wrote him a long letter 
July 7th, in answer to his of 15th May. 

[The preceding is probably the Jast letter from P. Conztson to 
the BARTRAMS, as his death took place on the 11th of August, just 
twenty-four days after the date of this to WILLIAM. | 


JOHN BARTRAM TO SIR HANS SLOANE. * 


~ July the 22d, 1741. 
DESIRED FRIEND, 

‘Sir Hans SLoane: my good, faithful friend. Prrer CoLLINsoN, 
in his last letter to me, that I received, acquainted me that thee 
desired I would send thee some petrified representations of Sea 
Shells. Accordingly, I have sent thee a few, which I gathered 
toward the northward, the latter end of last May, which was 
before I received the before-mentioned letter. I hope these may 
find acceptance; so as to introduce a further correspondence. 
However, I design to send thee another collection by Captain 
Wriaut (who talks of sailing by the latter end of August); when 
I hope to give thee a fuller demonstration that I am thy vigilant 
and industrious friend. 7 


SIR HANS SLOANE TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


SIR :— 
I am very much obliged to you for several Natural Chives 


% Sir Hans SLoann, an eminent physician and naturalist, was born in 1660, 
at Killileagh, in Ireland; took his degree at Montpellier ; settled in London, in 
1684; and became a fellow of the College, and a member of the Royal Society. 
In 1687, he went to Jamaica, as physician to the Duke of Albemarle ; and during 
the fifteen months that he remained there, he made a valuable collection of ob- 
jects of Natural History. After his return to London, he acquired great reputa- 
tion, and an ample fortune. He was Secretary, and, on the decease of Newroy, 
President of the’ Royal Society ; President of the College of Physicians ; Physi- 
cian-General to the Army; Physician to Grorce IL. ; and was created a baronet. 
He died in 1752, aged ninety-two years.. Sir Hans bequeathed the whole of his 
immense collection of Natural Curiosities, Medals, and books, to the public, on 
payment of a comparatively trifling sum; and it constitutes the basis of the Bri- 
tish Museum. His chief work is a Natural History of Jamaica, in two ponderous 
folio volumes.—Buake’s Biographical Dictionary. 
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Shells and Petrifactions, which my very good friend, Mr. Purzr 
CoLLINSON, hath delivered to me with great care; and for which 
T reckon myself very much-obliged to you; especially on account 
of the remarks that you had sent along with them, in your letter 
to me. 

The triangular arrow-head is of white chrystal, or spar; the 
like of which, in green jasper, I have had from Tierra del Fuego, 
on the south side of the Straits of Magellan, used by the inhabi- 
tants of that country. The Indian instrument you sent, was the 
head of a hatchet, made of a sort of jasper. This, fitted to a 
handle, was made use of by the Indians of Jamaica, and several 
parts of the West Indies, for making their canoes, before they 
were taught the use of iron and steel. I have one of them fitted 
up for use by them. It’s believed they could not make canoes, 
and large periaguas, with these hatchets, before they had first with 
fire made the part of the log, to be hollowed, into coal, to be fria- 
ble, and brought out by the hatchets. 

I have, with the approbation of Mr. CoLLINson, sent: you my 
Natural History of Jamaica, together with the catalogue of the 
plants I found there, referred to in that History; whereby, you 
may find what has been said by any authors I have seen, that 
write of them. I should be glad to have some seeds, or samples of 
your plants, for my collections of dried herbs, fruits, &c. 

I should be extremely pleased to know wherein I can be useful 
to you, and retaliate the obligations you have laid upon 

Your most humble servant, 


Hans SLOANE. 
January 16, 1741-2. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO SIR HANS SLOANE. 


. November the 14th, 1742. 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 


Sir Hans Stoanu:—L have received thy kind letter, and curious 
books of thy history of Jamaica, which are very acceptable to me 
(as are all such fine instructions, for I exceedingly delight in read- 
ing books of Natural History or Botany). This noble present 
engageth not only my grateful acknowledgment, but also my 
endeavours to oblige thee with any curiosity my small capacity and 
circumstance will conveniently afford ; and in compliance with thy 
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modest request, I have first, sent a quire of paper filled with dry 
specimens of plants, numbered, so that if thee wants any more of 
any sort there, or any more particular remarks on any of them, 
please to mention it to each number. Secondly, I have sent thee 
a box of insects, numbered, and a paper with my remarks to each 
number. Thirdly, I have sent thee a collection of curious stones, 
figured with Sea Shells, and some other curiosities, which, if they 
should many of them prove new and acceptable, I shall be well 
pleased. | But when I read in thy second volume of thy extraordi- 
nary collection of curiosities, I thought it would be acs to send 
thee any thing of that nature that would be new.. 

[have procured an Indian Tobacco Pipe of stone, entire. It was 
dug by chance out of an old Indian grave; the figure and dimen- 
sions as in the margin. This I esteem as a great curiosity, and if 
I knew that thee had none of this kind, I should endeavour to give 
thee an opportunity of calling it thy own. 8 


September the 23d, 1748. 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 

Sir Hans Sroane:—I received thy kind letter of April the 4th, 
1748. I am glad what I sent last fall was acceptable.\ I have 
filled the two quires of specimens of plants, in their perfect bloom, 
and am collecting a fine variety of Mosses to. send with them, which 
I design to send with our dear friend Prrer’s specimens. | | 

I have been a long journey this summer—unexpected, till a few 
days before I set out; but having such an opportunity as very 
likely never to have ie another, I embraced it, so could not 
gather insects as I designed. 

I am much obliged to thee for thy kindness in desirmg me 
to send thee a catalogue of my botanical books. Indeed it 1s 
soon done, I have so few of them on Natural History, which : 
love dearly to read. | 

The first authors I read, were Saumon, CULPEPER, and TurR- 
wer. These JAMES Logan gave me. * * * Doctor DIL- 
LENIUS sent me Mruer’s Dictionary, and his own book of 
Mosses. Lord Purre sent me Mituer’s Second Part, and the 
second book’ of TURNER’S complete Herbal; and thee kindly 
obliged me with thy History of Jamaica. Our friend Prrer 
sent me them fine books of Nature Delineated. CATESBY sent 
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me his books of Birds, and some books of Physic and Surgery, 
which was my chief study in my youthful years. I have heard 
of PETIVER’s fine collections of Plants and Animals, which thee 
published; nay, I am well acquainted with his nephew, Captain 
GLENTWoORTH, who lived with his Uncle Pertver. He tells me 
he used to change, spread, and dry his uncle’s Specimens, and 
carried many curiosities between thee and hig uncle. 


November the 16th,, 1743. 
Friend Srr Hans Stoanr :-— 

I have received thy kindspresent of a silver cup, and am well 
pleased that thy name is engraved upon it. at large, so that 
when my friends drink ‘out of it, they may see who was. my 
benefactor.* | 
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I received thy kind letter, and have endeavoured to answer 
thy desires. I have sent thee two quires of specimens, gathered 
in their full bloom—as many as I could, but several that I 
found amongst the Indians, could not be found with their proper 


* The cup, of which the above is a correct representation, is now the property 
_ of Isaac Barrram, grandson of the Botanist by his first marriage. 
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characteristics. So pray accept them as I found them, rather 
‘than none of that species. I have collected several kinds of 
seeds belonging to the specimens, numbered as the specimens 
are to which they belong. I have also wrapped up, in separate 
papers, several of our North American Mosses, and packed them 
‘up with the seeds. If thee wants more another year, of Mosses, 
Seeds, or Specimens, pray let me know particularly by a letter, 
and I hope to endeavour to procure them for thee. 

I have put in the box of specimens one of our yellow Wasp’s 
nests, that was built in my ditch bank. We have another sort 
like these, that build a hanging nest on the twigs of bushes, or 
trees, like our Hornets. | | 

I have wrapped up in paper some of our Humblebee breed- 
ing cells, or combs, and have procured a large Hornet's nest, to 
send; Dear Sir Hans, if these few curiosities are acceptable to 
thee, it will not only encourage me to strive to oblige thee 
more, but will exceedingly please thy sincere and obliged friend. 


December the 8th, 1745. 
FRIEND HANS SLOANE :— | 
By our last ship to London, I sent thee a Hornet's nest, 
and a bag of our Mosses, with some other odd things. I wish 
they may come safe to thy hands; but if they should miscarry, ; 
I have sent another this time, which I shall order PETER to let 
thee have, if the other failed,—if not, to keep it himself. He 
wrote to me, last spring, to send a quire or two of specimens, 
but it eame to my hands this fall too late to send any this 
year. I desire thee would please to send to me what thee would 
in particular have me to send thee, and I will use all reasonable 
endeavours to oblige thee with any curiosity that is in my power 
to procure. | , 
However, in the mean time, thee hath fully engaged—by thy 
many favours and kindnesses—the respect, with the hearty love 
and good will of thy sincere friend, 
JoHN BARTRAM. ° 
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JAMES LOGAN* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


FRIEND J. BARTRAM :— 

Last night, in the twilight, I received the inclosed, and opened 
it by mistake. Last year PETER sent me some tables, which I 
never examined till since I last saw thee. They are six very large 
sheets, in which the author [Linnamus] digests all the produc- 
tions of Nature in classes. Two of them he bestows on the 
inanimate, as Stones, Minerals, Earths; two more on Vegetables, 
and the other two on Animals. His Tahini in the Vegetables 
is altogether new, for he takes all his distinctions from the 
stamina and the styles, the first of which he calls husbands, and 
the other wives. He ranges them, therefore, under those of 
‘1 husband, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 20, and then of many 
husbands. He further distinguishes by the styles, and has many 
heads, under which he reduces all known plants. _ 

The performance is very curious, and at this time worth thy 
notice. I would send it to thee, but being in Latin, it will want 
some explanation, which, after I have given thee, thou wilt, I 
believe, be fully able to deal with it thyself, since thou generally 
knows the plants’ names. If thou wilt step to town to-morrow, 
thou wilt find me there with them, at KH. Suippen’s, or J. Pumper: 


* James Loaan, one of the primitive fathers of Pennsylvania, and greatly dis- 
tinguished for his learning and worth, was born in England, in the year 1674. 
He came to America in company with Winntan Penn, in 1699. In 1701, he was 
appointed Secretary of the Province of Pennsylvania, and Clerk of the Council. 
He afterwards held the offices of Commissioner of Property, Chief Justice, and 
President of the Council. Upon the death of Governor Gorpon, in October, 1736, 
the government of course devolved upon him, as president of the council, and 
during his administration of two years, the utmost harmony prevailed throughout 
the province. 

Several years previous to his death, he retired from public affairs, and spent 
the latter part of his life among his books, and in corresponding with learned men 
in different parts of Europe. He died in 1751, aged seventy-seven years. The 

well-known Loganian Library was bequeathed by him to the citizens of Philadel- 
phia. In 1735 he published his experiments upon Maize, in support of the Lin- 
nan doctrine of the sexes of plants. The work was afterwards published in 
Latin, at Leyden, 1739, and at London, by Dr. Foruercitt, in Latin and English, 
1747. In 1739 he published another Latin tract, at Leyden; and a translation of 
Ciceno’s treatise, De Senectute, at Philadelphia, in 1744.—Buaxn’s Biog. Dict. 
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ton’s, from’ 12 to 8. I want also to say something further to thee, 


on microscopical observations. 
: . Thy real friend, 


) 


J. LOGAN. 
Stenton, 19th of June, 1736. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO J. J. DILLENIUS.* 


; August the Ist, 1738. 
RuspecteD Frrenp Doctor DILLENIUS :— 

Tam very thankful to thee for thy kind letter, and if thee thinks 
me worthy of thy friendship, and that I can oblige thee, pray write 
often to me, and let me know wherein I can serve thee. sae’. 3 

* * T never saw our great Laurel [ Rhododendron] grow any 
where but near Schuylkill, though I have been told it grows beyond 
the mountains. Up Delaware river it grows near the water, upon 
the steep bank side, on poor dry soil, sometimes on the flats, high 
up the river, where it is dry, poor, and sandy. There it grows ten 
feet high, but will bear flowers at five feet high, in great white 
bunches. 

Thee mentions the Cornelian Cherry, with a Bay leaf, growing 
in Virginia, mentioned by Doctor PLUKENET.. Ido not, at present, 
know what tree he means, nor how he describes it, never yet hav- 
ing an opportunity of reading that valuable author, though often 
desired it. I believe it neither is, nor was ever in Pennsylva- 


* Joun JAMES DILLENIUS, M.D., whose name is familiar to every student of 
Cryptogamic Botany, and whose Historia Muscorum, published in 1741, still remains 
unrivalled in that department, with regard to botanical learning and criticism, as 
well as specific discrimination, was born at Darmstadt, in Germany, in 1684 or 
1685. He was educated as a physician at Giessen, and while resident there, pub- 
lished several botanical essays, of considerable acuteness. Being brought to Eng- 
land by the distinguished WiLLiaM Suurarp, the greatest botanist of his day, who 
had been English consul at Smyrna, DinLENius remained here from August, 1721, 
till his death. He was closely attached to consul Suurarp, and his brother | 
Jamus, an opulent apothecary, who had a garden at Eltham ; of the rare plants of 
which Ditnenrus published, in 1732, a splendid history, in two folio volumes, 
under the title of Hortus Elihamensis, the plates, like those of all his other publi- 
cations, ‘being drawn and engraved with his own hand. They excel in character- 
istic fidelity. | 

Consul SuerarD,-in founding his botanical professorship at Oxford, appointed 
Ditientus the first professor, which place he held, fulfilling its duties, with respect 
to the garden at least, very assiduously, till he died thereof an apoplexy, April 
2d, 1747, in the sixty-third year of his age.—Smirn’s Linnean Correspondence. 
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nia; although I have observed five or six species of the Cornus 
with us. The Yapon [ Llex vomitorta, Ait.] grows no nearer us 
than about the Capes of Virginia. ay * *k : 

The White Pine is a very poor bearer; I never saw any ripe 
seed on this side the Blue Mountains. On the other side I felled 
a tree about ten inches diameter, and sixty feet high, for the 
seed, and found three or four perfect seeds; but most of them 
were dropt out. 3 = : 7 

I am thy real friend,. | 
| J. B. 


JOHN JAMES DILLENIUS TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


I have sent you with this a few seeds, most of which are 
handsome garden plants. You will find three sorts of snails or 
Medica, in one paper, which are annuals, and which you may try 
whether they will serve for cattle. You will likewise find a paper 
named Medica legitima Ciusi, or Burgundy Trefoil [ Wedicago 
sata, L., now known as Lucerne, | which is still a better sort; for 
it is perennial, will stand six or more years, runs much in herb, 
and our cattle are greedy of it. This may prove a great improve- 
ment, not only to yourself, but the whole country, which I have 
often heard wants pasture. 
I am your obliged friend, 
? J. J. DILLENIvs. 

' Oxford, September 11, 1738. _ 


P. S. Sow the Burgundy Trefoil very thin, for it spreads much. 


Goop Mr. Bartram :— punly 
Herewith, I send you some seeds of officinal plants, and a plate 
of Mosses. The sort marked (*) groweth on-trees, hath larger 
dishes than any other known sort, and was formerly observed in 
Maryland, by Vernon. I don’t doubt you will find it in your 
country ; and shall be obliged if you will send me some specimens 
of this, as well as other sorts. | 
Your last parcel of Mosses, and letter from. April 20, is safe 
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come to hands, by the care’of P. Cottinson. I return yen thanks 
for them, and remain your obliged friend 
‘ And humble servant, 


J. J. DILLENIUS. 
Oxford, October 15, 1740. 


Oxford, June 22, 1741. 


Daa Frienp Mr. BARTRAM :-— 

I received your letter of December 16, 1740, per post; and that 
of March 24, was sent to me by Sastrat Wuyttne ; so that I had 
it, together ath the Mosses, without any trouble. After two days 
looking over and comparing them-with my own, and those I had 
formerly from you, I found but five or six new sorts. There might 
be some more, but as they were in an imperfect state, I could 
make nothing of them. However, I thank you for them, but de- 
sire, for the future, to send me nothing but what hath heads. 

You complain, you never received any paper on my account. 
When I was in London, last Whitsunday, I paid to our friend, Mr. 
CoOLLINSON, amongst other things I had of him, for half a ream of _ 
writing paper, which he had bought for you, November 10, 1740; 
and I hope you have received that since. But, finding that you 
are wanting, and sparing paper in wrapping up Mosses, I have sent ~ 
this day se’en night, by our carrier to Mr. CoLLINsoN, a large 
bundle of waste Hortus Hlthamensis paper, upwards of 4 C, to be 
forwarded to you; which I hope you will receive in its time. 
When you have an opportunity, I shall be glad to have. one of 
your Muskrat Skins. 

The inclosed Moss, you said grew in a moist shady swamp. at 
should be glad to see it with his heads,—which I guess it. bears in 
summer—as all swamp Mosses commonly do. 

-. T remain your obliged friend and servant. 
J. J. DILLENIUS. 


J JOHN BARTRAM TO J. J. DILLENIUS. 


The 14th of the 9th month, 1742. 


RESPECTED FRIEND Docror DILLENIUS :— ; | 
I received thy kind letter, accompanied with thy kind present of 
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thy book of Mosses, which is very acceptable; as also a great 
parcel of paper for specimens and seed, ‘This summer, I have not 
gathered any Mosses, because I thought thee wanted no more, 
after thy book was published; and this fall, I have been long sick, 
since I received thy letter. 

When I was upon the Katskill Mipinttatg last August, I found 
a comical species of Lycopodium, which I gathered—but lost it 
upon the mount, in coming down: but if I should ever go there 
again, I intend to search the mounts on purpose, having engaged a 
hearty young fellow to go with me, and concluded to stay on them 
a good share of a week, day and night. But since I have heard of 
the death of my good friend, Lord Prerre, I know not whether I 
shall be employed again,—and so my journeys may terminate. 
But if I receive orders to travel again, I shall endeavour to serve 
thee. I have collected a large parcel of seeds for thee, and sent in 
a box, directed to P. Coutrnson. There is the seed of the varie- 
gated Clinopodium, and Virginia Yucca, ‘This, and the spin- 
ing Yucea, are all the Yuccas I-know. I found a plant at the 
falls of James River, which I planted in my garden,—and the 
second year, shot up.a stalk four feet high, producing a long spike 
of flowers, exceeding sweet smelling, like spice; but it had the 
exact characteristics of an Aloe. It hath not flowered these two 
years. 


November the 29th, 1748. 


RESPECTED FRIEND, ) 

Doctor DitzeNtus:—I have sent thee two or three sorts of 
Mosses, that I gathered in the country of the Five Nations; which 
I think are a little different from any that thee has-figured. Also, 
I have sent thee a large collection of seeds of our country plants, 
gathered in their proper season, and carefully dried, which I hope 
many of them will grow with thee. , 

In looking over thy curious book of Mosses, I can’t find any 
figure of the Old Man’s Beard Moss,* which I saw grow in Virginia, 
on the trees. It groweth six or seven feet long, and is fine food 


* Joun does not seem to have been aware at that time, that/the “Old Man’s 
Beard Moss” is no moss at all, but a regular flowering plant (viz., the Tillandsia 
usneoides, L.) ; and is referred to the same natural family with the delicious Pine- 


apple. 
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for horses and deer. Pray, my good friend, write to me, and let 
me know wherein I can do thee any farther service; which will 
oblige thy sincere friend, 

eu J, 13. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO COLONEL CUSTIS. 


; The 19th of November, 1788. 
DEAR Frienp CoLonet Custis :-— 


I am safely returned home to my family, which I found in good 
health, as I have been ever since I left thee ; for which I am 
thankful to Divine Providence, whose powerful regard is to all his 
creation. | . 

Now, dear friend, I can’t forget thy kind entertainment ; and it 
is with a great satisfaction and pleasure that I think upon the 
agreeable hours I spent in thy conversation, as well as thy kind 
expressions at parting, which hath engaged my respect after a par- 
ticular manner. | 

I had a successful journey up to, upon, and beyond the Blue 
Mountains, where I collected a fine variety of curious plants. 

There grows on the other side of James River, a little above 
IsHam RANDOLPH’, a tree, the kind of which is known in Europe 
by the name of Thuja, or Arbor Vite, which, if thee could pro- 
cure some seed thereof, if it growed, would be a curious ornament 
in thy garden. I doubt not, if thee was to write or speak to 
IsHam, he would procure thee some. He was very kind to me, 
during the time I stayed with him, and sent his man with me to 
the mountains, which was kind indeed. If it lieth in thy way, 
pray, give my love to him.. -There is the Umbrella-tree cones 
near thee, and the ripe berries of Yapon, and the acorns of the 
Live Oak, growing near Captain Caswuu’s, would be very ac- 


ceptable to me; but I know not how to get them to Philadelphia. 


COLONEL W. BYRD* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


| Virginia, the 30th of November, 1788. 
SIR :— | 
No sooner than yesterday did I receive your kind letter, which 


* Colonel Wint1am Byrp, a distinguished citizen of Virginia, was a member of 
the Council about the year 1682. ‘When, in 1699, about three hundred of the 
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was twice as long in travelling from Philadelphia as the writer was, 
when he favoured us with his company here. Iam glad you met 
with so many curiosities, as to recompense the fatigue of a long 
journey; and it is with particular satisfaction that I hear of your 
having got safe home to your family, and that you found them in 
perfect health. It is always a pleasure to look back upon labour. 
past, especially when it procured an improvement. of knowledge 
that continues to the end of the chapter. 

I am surprised: to understand that M.S. turns out a knave, 
because he had the appearance of a plain, honest man. But no 
faith is to be given to outward appearances, since we are told that 
the Devil himself puts on the clothing of an Angel of Light. How- 
ever, I haye learnt, by long experience, to, be upon my guard against 
all strangers not well recommended, so that they can cheat me of 
nothing but my civilities, to which all mankind are welcome. 

I expect every day the arrival of a little ship, with Switzerg and 
Germans, to settle upon part of my land at Roanoke. But they 
have been now thirteen weeks at sea, so that I am under great. 
apprehensions for them. They have purchased thirty-three thou- 
sand acres only, in one body ; so that there are seventy-two thousand 
still remaining, to which your friend, GasPER WISTER, is very wel- 
come, if he, or any of his countrymen, are so inclined. IJ am 
greatly obliged to you for your good character, and by the grace 
of God shall endeavour never to forfeit it upon any temptation of 
advantage. The land is really very good, for so large a quantity ; 
the climate moderate and wholesome; the river navigable to the 
great Halls; and the road to James River very dry and level. 
_ Besides, I have now a bill depending before our Assembly, to make 
_all foreigners that: shall seat upon our frontiers, free from taxes for 
seven years, which I have reason to believe will pass. 

If these, and many other advantages, which I have not room to 
mention, will tempt any of your Germans to remove hither, I shall 
be very glad—upon the easy terms mentioned in my paper ;.and if 
persecuted French Protestants arrived in the Colony, he received them with the 
affection of a father, and gave them the most liberal assistance. His generous 
charity to the poor foreigners is particularly described by Buverty. He had re- 
ceived a liberal education in England, and was distinguished for his litefary 
taste, and his patronage of science. He had one of the largest Libraries on the 
continent. In 1723, he was one of the commissioners for establishing the line 


between North Carolina and Virginia. He died about 1748, at an advanced age. 
—Buaxkn’s Biographical Dictionary. 
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you will be so good as employ your interest and kind offices with 
them, for that purpose, it will be an obligation ever to be acknow- 
ledged by him who wishes everything that is he: to youand your 
household, and is, without guile, 

Sir, vont hearty friend and humble res “4 eS 
W. Byrp. 


Westover, the 23d of March, 1738-9. 
SIR :— 

I sent an answer to bik kind letter by the post, several months 
ago, and congratulated your safe return to your family. ‘This 
kisses your hand by my friend, Dr. TscHIFFELY, a Swiss gentle- 
man, who is bound to Philadelphia, to try if he can prevail with 
any of his countrymen to come and settle upon my land at Roan- 
oke; and if you will be so kind as to lend a helping hand towards 
it, I shall ever acknowledge the obligation. The land is exceed- 
ingly good, with a fine river running through the whole length of 
it, more than a quarter of a mile wide; full of wild fowl in winter, 
and alive with fish ‘all the. year.. Very many rivulets and creeks 
run into it on both sides, which help to fertilize the soil, and will 
afford all manner of convenience for mills of every kind. The 
situation is high, and the air very wholesome—free from those 
aguish vapours which infect the lower partof the country: and as 
the land lies forty miles on this side the mountains, the Indians 
have no manner of claim or pretence to it, by the last peace we 
made with them. The price I sell this land for, you know, is very 
easy, being no more than £3 of our currency for every hundred 
acres. The quit-rent is but two shillings a year, and since I saw 
you, I have prevailed with our Assembly to make all foreign Pro- 
testants free from taxes for ten years, that shall come and inhabit 
that part of the country. These, I think, are such temptations and 
encouragements, as are not to be met with elsewhere. Nor will 
the distance exceed seventy miles to a ship landing, and the road 
will be very good, and very level all the way, when we have cleared 
the ridge that we intend; so that there will be little difficulty in 
bringing the fruits of their industry to market. We have had the 
misfortune, lately, to lose a ship, either by the villany or stupidity 
of the master, which had 250 Switzers and Germans on board, 
with effects to a considerable value. These were to seat on part of 
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my land, under the conduct of several gentlemen of fortune, who 
came along with them. But these gentlemen perished, and most 
of the people, and very little of their effects is saved. Some few 
of these unhappy wretches are gone upon my land to. make a 
beginning, and will soon be followed by more. 

The bearer is a man of skill in his profession; has been a great 
traveller, and has great knowledge in Chemistry and Surgery. 
Thus, as a virtuoso, | recommend him to you, and likewise as a 
friend of Sir, your most humble servant, | 
W. Byrp. 


Mrs. Byrp joins her best wishes with mine, for the happiness of 
yourself and your family. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO COLONEL W. BYRD. 


¥ | [1739.] 
Duar Frrenp Coronet Brrp:— : 

I received thy kind letter by the post last winter, and another 
dated March the 23d, which I received by the hand of thy friend, 
Doctor T'scHIFFELY, whom I received very kindly, and made as 
welcome as my present circumstances would afford, for thy sake— 
having no other acquaintance than thine and another recommenda- 
tion. 

I have this spring made several microscopical observations upon 
the male and female parts in vegetables, to oblige some ingenious 
botanists in Leyden, who requested that favour of me, which I 
hope I have performed to their satisfaction, and as a mechanical 
demonstration of the certainty of this hypothesis, of the different 
sex, in all plants that have come under my notice. + "3 

* * T have made several successful experiments, of joining seve- 
ral species of the same genus, whereby I have obtained curious 
mixed colours in flowers, never known before ; but this requires an 
accurate observation and judgment, to know the precise time. * * 

I hope by these practical observations to open a gate into avery 
large field of experimental knowledge, which, if judiciously im- 
proved, may be a considerable addition to the beauty of the florist’s 
garden. 


i 
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DR. THOMAS BOND* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Paris, February 20, 1738-9. 
My good FRIEND :— , : 

As I am writing to my American friends, I cannot forget my 
good friend BARTRAM, and send you my best respects, and hearty 
desire for your and family’s health and happiness, than which 
nothing is more my wish. 

I expected to have given you more pleasure in this letter than I 
find I shall; for by the assistance of that good man, our friend 
CoLLInson, I have a particular -acquaintance with Monsieur Jus- 
SIEU, Professor of Botany at the King’s Garden, whe is supposed 
to be one of the greatest men in that way in Europe. He pro- 
mised to inform me what were the species of those plants you 
called Incognita, and in others where he thought you were mistaken. 

I gave him all the dry specimens; five of which were new, and 
pleased him exceedingly, particularly the Seneka Root, which he 
then took to be a Polygala. But I could not meet him anywhere 
this week ; for which reason, I must put it off to the next oppor- 
tunity. He told me the Virginia Seneka Root was sent him with 
a recommendation and method of use in pleurisies, and repeatedly 
tried with surprising success, and is in the highest esteem with 
him, and many other physicians; but that another -here, of the 
same species, was tried for the want of it, with equal advantage. 

The Ginseng is now here common, but in no esteem. It was 
brought from Canada, and is exactly the same with what you dis- 
covered. é | 

I have now spent three months in Paris, the most diligently I 
ever did any in my life, and, I fear, to the prejudice of my tender 
constitution; but if I was almost sure ’twould kill me, I could not 
avoid tending the curious courses of Anatomy, Surgery, Phy- 

* “THomAs Bonn, a distinguished physician and surgeon, was born in Mary- 
land, in 1712. After studying with Dr. Haminron, he spent a considerable time 
in Paris. In 1734[?] he commenced practice at Philadelphia. The first clinical 
lectures in the Pennsylvania Hospital were delivered by him. He assisted in 
founding the college,and academy. Of a literary society, composed of FRANKLIN, 
Bartram, Goprrey, and others, he was a member; and an officer of the Philoso- 
phical Society, from its establishment. The annual address before the society 


was delivered by him, in 1782, on The Rank of Man in the Scale of Being. He 
died in 1784, aged 72.”—Buakn’s Biog. Dictionary. 
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siology, &e.: And, in short, ’tis impossible there can ‘be better, if ; 
so good schools in the world. 

My friend Jussieu tells me, that I shall believe myself at 
home, by being amongst so many of my native plants, as brought 
from America: by mificaly ; In quest whereof, he was sent by the 
King. 

If I am not otherways too busy, I propose by his assistance, to 
improve myself in that science, at the King’s Garden, which is a 
most beautiful place. 

Pray do me the favour to recommend my best respects to your 
good spouse, and assure yourself I am with great esteem, 

Your real friend, 
TH. Bonn. 


ISHAM RANDOLPH TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Virginia, May 24, 1789. 
Dear Sir :— 

According to the method we proposed to correspond, this is the 
first opportunity that has offered since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you: it is by my friend and acquaintance, Doctor T'ScHIFFELY, 
who I believe to be a proficient in the art of Chemistry. I take 
him to be a very honest gentleman. He hath a mind to see Phi- 
ladelphia, out of curiosity ; and therefore, 1 recommend him to 
your friendship. 

I am to acknowledge the letter you wrote by my man Corna- 


’ Lius, which is all that I have received. I have lately had a letter 


from my friend P. Couuinson. He makes no mention of my letter, 
via Philadelphia ; so I conclude you did not save the opportunity 
by your latter ships to Great Britain. 

I wish I could entertain you with an account of some new dis- 
covery, since your progress here: but, for the want of a penetra- 
ting genius, in the curious beauties of nature, I must make it good 
in assuring you, that I am with great sincerity of heart, 

Your affectionate friend 
And humble servant, 
IsHaAM RANDOLPH. 


If you see any of my acquaintance, make me acceptable to ‘em. 
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My wife and family join in their best respects to you and Mrs. 
BARTRAM. | 


ALEXANDER, COLHOUN* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


New York, August 18th, 1739. 
SIR :— | “am 

L was favoured with yours of the 27th of last month. I assure 
you, was sorry I had not the pleasure of visiting you a second 
time, being obliged to set out for this place. I am heartily glad 
to hear you intend next month to be in the Jerseys, and from 
thence to proceed to this town; where I shall be very glad to see 
you. There are a great variety of plants, &c., upon this island. 

As you express a desire to know the distance between New York 
and Albany, how far this Province is peopled backwards, &c.. We 
are distant from Albany 150 miles. It is situate on the west side 
of Hudson’s River. I went there by water, with our late Gover- 
nor; and from thence travelled beyond the farthest Palatine Set- 
tlement, belonging to this Province, northwest from Albany, about 
150 or 160 miles, near half-way to our Garrison of Oswego, on the 
great Lake of Cataraqui. | 

Several people travel from hence to Albany by land, (and I 
believe it ig much the same distance as by water.) From what I 
hear, there is good accommodation on the road. 

Two of our officers went up in a sledge last winter, as several 
people do from hence; as well as on horseback, in the summer 
time. But more of this, &c., at meeting. 

From, sir, your sincere friend, 
And humble servant, 
ALEXANDER COLHOUN. 


P. S. I shall esteem myself very much obliged if you can pro- 
cure for me some Ginseng Root. 


* Mr. Coznoun, as appears by a memorandum in the BaRTRAM Papers, was 


‘Surgeon to the Garrison, in New York.” ee: heed 
ves . 
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MARK CATESBY* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 
| London, May 20, 1740. 
Mr. BartRAM:— | | 

Your kind remembrance of me, in the three plants you sent me 
with those of Mr. CoLLINSoN, encourages me to give you further 
trouble, though not without an intention of retaliation. 

As I have the pleasure of reading your letters, I see your time 
is well employed; therefore, in what I propose, I shall be cautious 
of desiring anything that may much obstruct your other affairs. 
But, as you send yearly to our good friend Mr. P. Coniinson, the 
Same conveyance may supply me; which I shall confine to as nar- 
row a compass as may be, for I find my taste is agreeable with 
yours, which is, that I regard most, those plants that are specious 
in their appearance, or use in physic, or otherwise. The return 
that I propose to make you, is my book; but it will be first neces- 
sary to give you some account of it. The whole book, when 
finished, will be in two folio volumes, each volume consisting of 
an hundred plates of Animals and Vegetables. 

This laborious work has been some years in agitation ; and as 
the whole, when finished, amounts to twenty guineas, a sum too 
great, probably, to dispose of many, I chose to publish it in parts: 
viz., twenty plates with their descriptions, at a time, at two gui- 
neas. By this easy method, I disposed of many more than I 
otherwise should. Though I shall set a due value on your labours, 
the whole book would be too considerable to send you at once; 


* Marx Cartesspy, an English naturalist, born about the latter end of the 
year 1679. He visited Virginia in 1712, where he remained seven years, collect- 
ing the various productions of the country, and occasionally transmitting seeds 
and specimens of plants to his correspondents in England, and particularly to 
Doctor Witi1am Suerarp. On his return to England in 1719, he was encouraged 
by Sir Hans Stoanz, Doctor SHuRARD, and others, to return to America, with the 
professed design of describing, delineating, and painting, the more curious objects 
of nature. He arrived in Carolina, which was selected as the place of his resi- 
dence, in 1722. Having spent nearly three years on the Continent, he visited the 
Bahama Islands, residing in the Isle of Providence, until he returned to England, 
in 1726. His Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands, was 
completed in 1748, in 2 vols., folio, with coloured plates. It was republished in 
1754, and 1771. He died in London, in 1749, at the age of seventy.—RzEs’s 
Cyclopedia. ae | 
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Therefore, I propose to send you, annually, a Part (i. e. twenty 
plates with their descriptions), for what you send me. 

I, having already told you what plants I most affect, shall, in the 

general leave it to you what plants to send me, though the speci- 
mens you send Mr..CoLLinson will somewhat direct me. 
- My method has been to set down a greater number of things 
than I could expect to be complied with, to be sent at one time; 
because, as all things are not at all times to be had, others may 
offer. Thus far, is a duplicate of my first letter to you. ae 


February 25, 1740-1. 
Mr. BARTRAM :— : Jee 

I have received from you a box of plants, containing a tree of 
the Sugar Birch, with others I could not tell, because I have no 
letter, or account of them. I conclude you had not received my 
letter, at your sending away the box of plants, otherwise I might 
have expected the fayour of an answer. 

The plants seem to be in good condition, and I nde thank 
you for them; and in return, desire you'll accept the first part of 
my book; and for fear of Spanish depredations, I send, as re 
a duplicate of my first letter. i * 7 

In the box you sent, I find there are two plants of Chameerho- 
dodendron, which seem not to agree with our climate; therefore, 
please to send no more, till better encouragement. 

- Your beautiful Rock Cistus, which for many years I have re- 
ceived from Carolina, but could never make it blossom, last July 
we were favoured with a sight of its elegant flowers; the first, I 
dare say, that ever flowered in Europe. It was from a plant you 
sent Mr. ContiInson ;—the climate from which it came bemg 
nearer ours, than from whence those came that I was unsuccessful 
in. This plant is again set to blossom, though it increases not, 
at all. | | 

Wishing you all happiness, I conclude, sir, 

Your eae friend and servant, 
M. CATEssy. . 
> Oe ¥ te 

P. S. I must inform you that the part of my book I send you is, 
in a more contracted manner, and smaller paper, than that you 
have seen of Mr. PENN’s, but in other respects the same. 
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JOHN BARTRAM TO MARK CATESBY. 


[Without date. ] 
FRIEND MARK CATESBY :-— 


I received thy kind letter of the 29th of November, but thee not 
having inserted when or where it was writ, I am at a loss to know 
where to direct my answer, otherwise than to thee, and to the care 
of our well-beloved and trusty friend, Parur COLLINSON, who 
merits the esteem and friendship of most of the curious. ‘The 
reading of thy acceptable letter incited in me the different passions 
of joy, in receiving a letter of friendship and request from one so 
much esteemed, and sorrow in considering what time we have lost, 
when we might have obliged each other. It’s a pity thee had not 
wrote to me ten years ago. I should by this time have furnished 
thee with many different species of plants, and, perhaps some ani- 
mals; but the time past can’t be recalled, therefore, pray, write 
often to me, and inform me in every particular what thee wishes 
of me, and wherein I can oblige thee; for when I am travelling on 
the mountains, or in the valleys, the most desolate, craggy, dis- 
mal places I can find, where no mortal ever trod, I chiefly search 
out. Not that I naturally delight in such solitudes, but entirely 
to observe the wonderful productions in nature. 

x | x i =, 

Before Doctor Ditnentus gave'me a hint of it, I took no parti- 
cular notice of Mosses, but looked upon them as a cow looks ata 
pair of new barn doors; yet now he is pleased to say, I have made 
a good progress in that branch of Hagia which really is a very 
curious part of vegetation. 

I am exceedingly pleased with thy proposals, and shall do what 
I can, conveniently, to comply with them. I have a great value 
for thy books, and esteem them as an excellent performance, and 
an ornament for the finest library in the world. 


MARK CATESBY TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


po London [year obliterated]. 
Duar Frrunp :— ° , 
I am much obliged to you for two kind letters, one of them 
dated the 20th of July, 1741, the other the 15th of October fol- 
lowing. The first contained a very accurate account and dissec- 


21 
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‘¢ 
tion of the Chamerhododendron, which gives me so good an idea 
of its form and colours, that are an assistance of the specimens 
you sent, when occasion requires, I shall be enabled to give a tole- 
rable figure of it; which will be so much the more necessary, as 
there being little probability of ever seeing it in blossom here. 
Those plants you have already sent, us, plainly show the aversion 
they have to our soil and climate, by their slow progress and 
stunted appearance. | 7 | | 
In answer to your conjecture, of their growing here as well as ~ 
with you, in the like moist land, I say, that plants, which, in Ame- 
rica, grow in moist land, are generally killed when planted in such _ 
like here. It is, by experience, found, that a dry, warm soil, is 
most. agreeable to American plants—even aquatics. This, I con- 
ceive, is not from our too great cold in winter, more than with 
you; but from a deficiency of heat in our summers ; wherefore, a 
situation by being warmer, may compensate. for that difference of 
heat in a. wet-situation. 7 - cre a = 
Mr. CLAyToN mentions a plant in the remote parts of Virginia, 


called. Leather-wood. It is a Zhymelea, or Spurge Laurel, per- 


haps the same as your Leathey-wood. | vase 2 
Among the Shell animals of New England, one is called the 


Signe [7]. . Its eyes are placed under a covert of thick ‘shells ; 
but so ordered, that the part above the eyes is transparent, that 
the creature can see its way, though otherwise it is blinded. 
These are somewhat like the eyes of a Mole, which are covered 
with a thin skin, to fit it for working under ground, «> ~ | 

In New England is also the Monk-fish, having a hood like-a 
friar’s cowl. In Baxer’s Cave, in New England, are scarlet 
muscles, yielding a juice of a purple. colour, that gives so deep a 
dye that no water can wash out, | ; bes ae 

I am told of an animal in Pennsylvania, called a Monaz, and by 
some, a Ground-hog. It lives and burrows under ground, and 
sleeps much; is about the size of a rabbit. I shall be glad of what 
you know concerning it. 5 a 

Have you observed any other of the Deer kind, beside the 
Moose, Elk, and common Deer? Do you think that the Black 
Fox, common in North America, is a different. species, or only 
varying in colour from the common Gray Fox! t : FAPS 

There is a bird in Virginia and Carolina, and I suppose in 
Pennsylvania, that at night calls Whipper Will, and sometimes, 
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‘4 
Whip Wills widow, by which names it is called (as the bird 
clinketh, the fool thinketh). I have omitted to describe it, and 
therefore should be glad of it. I believe it is a kind of euckoo. 

Your House Swallow is different from ours, and singular in its 
tail, and nest, which is artfully made with small sticks, and 
cemented together with a kind of glue. The bird with the nest, 
would be acceptable. 

With what I now send of my book, you have all the American 
small birds that I have figured, except seven or eight, by which 
you may guess what other birds your country affords. But such 
observations may be too troublesome, without a strong inclination. 
New animals of any kind are always acceptable. Birds are best 
preserved (if not too large) by drying them gradually in an oven; 
and when sent, cover them in tobacco dust. There is no other way 
in preserving fish, and reptiles, than in spirits or rum, which 
method will also do for birds. 

I present you now, the second and third parts of my book, in 
retaliation of your kindness. 

x * * Jam, Mr. Barrraw, with all sincerity, 
7 Your obliged friend and servant, 
ists: M. CaTEsBy. 


Dear FRIEND :— | 

[I own myself your debtor, not from design or inclination, but I 
have really been discouraged by my ill fortune, of losing not only 
what I sent to America, but also the two last years’ cargoes you 
~intended me; which loss the deprivation of time doubles. Yet, 


nevertheless, your kind intentions equally oblige me as if attended — 


with success, and require a retaliation which I shall endeavour, the 
first opportunity, to acquit myself of. In the mean time, accept of 
this book of birds. 

As Mr. CoLinson gives me the pleasure of reading your enter-. 
taining letters, I find you have sent me a plant of your Anona,. 
ae of your tall Magnolia, &e., for which I heartily thank 
you. 

In a letter to you, in April, 1744, I have mentioned in general 
what will be acceptable ; which I mention, because I don’t remem-- 


ry 
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ber any of your succeeding letters take any notice of your receiving 
jt. In it was an account of the Sesamwm, &e. 
I am sincerely 
Your obliged friend and servant, 


. M. CATESBY. 
April 15, 1746. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO ALEXANDER CATCOT. 


May 26, 1742. 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— 


I have now before me thy two kind letters of February the 2d, 
and: March the 13th. I am well pleased those seeds I collected 
for thee were acceptable. 

I find by thy letter, thee supposes I was born in England ; “but 
I assure thee I was born in Pennsylvania, and never have been 
out of sight of land since; and I believe have taken more pains 
after the study of Botany, and the operations of nature, than any 
other that was born in English America, notwithstanding my low 
fortune in the world, which laid me under a necessity of very hard 
labour for the support of my family; having now a wife and seven 
small children, whose subsistence depends on the produce that 1s 
raised on my farm, which is situate on a, navigable river, near 
Philadelphia. But I have had, ever since I was twelve years of 
age, a great inclination to Botany and Natural History ; but could 
not make much improvement therein, for want of books, or other 
instructions, until I entered into correspondence with my good 
friend Pater CoLLINSoN, who engaged, first, Lord Prrru, then, 
Puttie Mrnuer, and the Dukes of Richmond and Norfolk, to sub-- 
scribe thirty guineas, in order to enable me to travel into Mary- 
land, Virginia, New Jersey, and York Government, to search for 
forest seeds, roots, and plants, to adorn their gardens, and other 
apartments where they thought proper to dispose of them. They 
have also sent me varieties of roots and seeds for my garden, and 
several books for my instruction. . 3 

To my friends, Doctor Dinnenrus and M. CATESBY, I sent my 
observations on such things as will be proper materials to assist 
them in composing their fine histories, for which they promised 
me one of their books. » 

Sir Hans SLOANE desired I would send him some curiosities, 


bal 
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which I did last fall; for which, I hear he hath sent me his two 
books of the History of Jamaica,—which I expect every day. 

We have great variety of Martagons. I have sent my friend 
CoLLINSON many, which flowered finely in his garden. Thee may 
expect a curious collection of them, and other fine flowers, from 
me by the first opportunity. 

Merchant WILLING expresses a mighty respect for thee, and 
saith he will do anything in assisting me to oblige thee. 

What plant PLUKENET names a Cyclamen, that is a native of 
our colony, I can’t imagine.* -Indeed, we have several plants 
whose leaves somewhat resemble it, but they belong to other 
tribes; and I saw a plant near the mountains of Virginia, whose 
leaves had the appearance of a Cyclamen, in the shape and marks 
of its leaves, but really was a species of the Asarum. If I knew 
how Piuxener described his Cyclamen, I could judge better ; but 
I could never yet have the happiness to read any of that valuable 
author’s books, though much desired. I believe there is not one 
of them in our parts. Our Americans have very little taste for 
these amusements. I can’t find one that will bear the fatigue to 
accompany me in my peregrinations. Therefore, consequently, 
thee may suppose I am often exposed to solitary and difficult 
travelling, beyond our inhabitants, and often under dangerous 
circumstances, in passing over rivers, climbing over mountains and 
precipices, amongst the rattlesnakes, and often obliged to follow 
the track, or path, of wild beasts for my guide through these deso- 
late and gloomy thickets. # ‘i ." = 


November 24, 1748. 
Resprctep Frrenp Catcot :-— 


I received thy kind present of three books. Grew and BrapLey 


* The Editor is indebted to his friend, Danrex B. Smrru, for the subjoined 
note :— 

“The plant here spoken of, as Cyclamen, is no doubt the Dodecatheon Meadia, 
L. Of Joun Barrraw’s finding this plant, I have heard Tuomas STEWARDSON re- 
late the following story. A person visiting the Barrram Garden, noticed the 
Cyclamen, and told J. B. he had seen such a plant in a certain place, which he: 
described, and which was then far in the wilderness. Some months after, J. B. 
~™met him in the street, and said, ‘ Well, I have got the plant.’ Not recollecting: 
the circumstance, he asked, ‘What plant?’ J. B. reminded him of the conversa- 
tion at his Garden, and told him he had travelled on foot to the place he described, 
and obtained the plant !—This letter accounts for the great interest he took in it,, 
as confirming the accuracy of PLUKENET.”’ 
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I had read before; but now, by thy favour, I have them my 
own ; before, I borrowed them. As for Lopen, I had his long 
ago. There is little in him, but collections from others; but I am 
obliged to thee for thy good-will, in sending them. But I had 
rather thee had sent TourneFort’s third book of his Complete 
Herbal, or Botanical Institutions, in English, which I very much 
want ; having never seen it, nor know not where to borrow it. 

I have now sent thee, by friend Win1ine, a box of curious 
flowering plants, in earth. One root.of Yucea, 1 slipped off one 
of my old roots, in the spring, and planted it for thee,—which I 
now send. It grows eight feet high, with near a hundred flowers 
upon one stalk. Thee will also receive a fine collection of seeds, 
of our best flowering wild plants, with my remarks upon each par- 
ticular. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO DOCTOR COLDEN.* 


January 16th, 1742-8. 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— 


If I had not had some acquaintance with thy person and thy 
disposition, I should be apt to think thee could hardly believe the 


* CADWALLADER CoLDEN was born in Scotland, February 17, 1688. Having 
received a liberal education, he next applied himself particularly to Medicine and 
Mathematics, and was distinguished for his proficiency in both. Allured by the 
fame, of Writiam Pxnn’s Colony of Pennsylvania, and also by some expectations 
from an aunt residing in Philadelphia, he came over to this Province in the year 

710, where he practised physic for some years with considerable reputation, and 
then returned to England, which he found greatly distracted in consequence of 
the troubles of 1715. After a short residence there, he married a young lady of 
a respectable Scotch family, by the name of CurisTIE, with whom he returned to 
America, in 1716. Governor Hunrsr, of New York, conceived so favourable an 
opinion of Doctor CotprEn, after a short acquaintance, that he became his warm 
friend, and offered his patronage if he would remove to New York. In 1718, he 
therefore settled in that city. He was the first who filled the office of Surveyor- 
General in the Colonies. He received also the appointment of Master in Chancery. 
In 1722, he was honoured with a seat in the King’s Council of the Province, to 
the head of which Board he afterwards rose by survivorship; and in that station 
succeeded to the administration of the government, in 1760. Previous to this, 
Doctor CorpEn had obtained a patent for a tract of land, in the then county of 
Ulster (now Orange), about nine miles from Newburgh ; and to this place, which 
in his patent is called Coldengham, he retired with his family about the year . 
1739. There he undertook to clear and cultivate a small part of the tract, as 
farm; and where his attention was divided between agricultural and philosophi-_ 
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pleasure I rdccitett in reading thy agreeable letter of December 
22d, which I mated yesterday. It put me in mind of what our 
friend CoLLINSON wrote to me, last fall, and desired me to call 
and see, for that I should find thee a man after my own heart. I: 
had before sent thee three letters, and had no answer, which 
almost discouraged me from writing, yet resolved to write once 


more. 

I am now as well in health as I have been for several years ; 
and since my recovery, have been along our sea-coast, as I gave 
thee an account of in my last. letter, sent with the walnuts, which 
I am glad are under thy son’s care; but am sorry that thee had 
not received them directly, soon after their arrival at York, for I 
had taken care to keep them in moderate moist vegetative condi- 
tion until the day the sloop sailed with them; and if they dry or 


cal pursuits, and the duties of his office of Surveyor-General. The spot which he 
had selected for his retirement is entirely inland, and has nothing remarkably 
pleasant.in it. At the time he chose it for a residence, it was solitary, unculti- 
vated, and the country around it absolutely a wilderness. It was, besides, a 
frontier to the Indians, who were often in a state of hostility, and committed fre- 
quent barbarities. 

In 1761, Dr. CotpENn was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of New York; which 
commission he held till near the time of his death; which took place at his 
country seat, on Long Island, on the 28th of September, 1776, in the 89th year 
of his. age. 

Notwithstanding his numerous and important public duties, Doctor CopEN 
was zealously devoted to the pursuits of Literature and Science; and while he 
maintained an extensive correspondence with the learned of the old world, he 
was ever delighted to receive his scientific friends beneath his own hospitable 
roof, In a letter from Doctor GarpEN to Linnawus, dated Charleston, South . 
Carolina, March 15, 1755, that gentleman says, ‘‘ When I came to New York, I 
immediately inquired for Coldenhamia, the seat of that most eminent botanist, 
Mr. Coupren. Here, by good fortune, I first met with Joun Bartram, returning 
from the Blue Mountains, as they are called. -How grateful was such a meeting 
tome! And how unusual in this part of the world! What congratulations and 
salutations passed between us! How happy should I be to pass my life with men 


so distinguished by genius, acuteness and liberality, as well-as by eminent bota- 
nical learning and experience! Men, in whom the greatest knowledge and skill 


are united to the most amiable candour— 


Anime, quales Sal candidiores 
Terra tulit. 


“Whilst I was passing my time most delightfully with these gentlemen, they 
were both so obliging as to show me your letters to them ; which has induced me, 
sir, ‘to take the liberty of writing to you, in order to begin a correspondence, for 


hich I have long wished, but never before found the means of beginning.” — 
a: 


AEES’s Cyclopedia; and the Linnean Correspondence. 


+ 
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mould in the box, I doubt the vegetative life will be destroyed 
before they are planted, which I would have performed in this 
manner ; after a spot of ground is dug, or ploughed, then hoe or 
plough a furrow two inches deep ; hen drop the nuts therein 
about six inches asunder, and cover them with earth. Next sum- 
mer, they may grow six, eight, or ten inches high ; then, the 
spring following they may be taken up, and planted in a row for a 
neees: about five feet distance; and when they are grown as thick 
as one’s arm, they may be plashed in the beginning of March, just 
before the sap interposes between the bark and the wood. Pray, 
is your river frozen so as to hinder boats. to pass to and fro? 
Our rivers are very open this winter; and, in my garden, the 
Mezercon, Groundsel, Black Hellebore, Henbit, Hsula, and Vero- 
nica, are in flower, and many others in bud; but we had a sharp 
time the beginning of November. Ay Aa . 4 


June the 26th, 1743. 
FRIEND COLDEN :— | 

I have lately received orders from London to travel, to gather 
the seeds of the Balm of Gilead, and other species of evergreens. 
The Duke of Norfolk hath subscribed twenty guineas, the Duke of 
Richmond and two other gentlemen fifteen more; besides, our 
proprietor hath sent me orders to procure some curiosities for 
him. 

T am now providing for a journey up Susquehanna, with our in- 
terpreter, in order to introduce a peaceable understanding between 
the Virginians and the Five Nations. We suppose the meeting 
will be in the Onondaga’s country, not far from your Fort Oswego. 
We are to set out in a week or two. If thee would please to be so 
kind as to write to the Captain of your Fort, or the Minister in 
the Mohawk’s country, in my favour, it might do me a kindness in 
a strange land, if I should return home that way, and through 
Albany, which I can’t yet know. 

Neither do I know whether we shall ride any farther up Susque- 
hanna, than the great Western Branch (which runs towards Alle- 
ghany), where one of their chiefs lives, whom we are to take with 
us to the treaty; and according to his advice we are to proceed, 
either on horseback, or by water, up the river as far as navigable; ~ 


thence by land to the Onondaga’s River. This journey, I hope, if 
“ia 
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we have good success, may afford us a fine opportunity of many 
curious observations. 


DOCTOR COLDEN TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Coldengham, November 7th, 1745. 
DEAR Mr. BartRAM :— | 

I am much obliged to you for the information in yours of the 
4th of October, which did not come to my hands till the 3d of this 
month. Mr. CoLLINson wrote to me that he had forwarded my 
packet to Doctor Gronovius; and mentioned the curious instruc- 
tions Doctor GRonovius had sent you, and wished I could see 
them. Perhaps Lewis Evans may take the trouble to copy them 
for me. 

The experiments Doctor FotuERGILi would set you upon, and 
has enabled you to make, may certainly be very useful, if care- 
fully executed. 

We have very few Mineral Springs in this Province.* All that 
I have heard of, is a stream on the south side of Anthony’s Nose, 
a mountain in the Highlands, between my house and New York. 
_It runs down a precipice into Hudson’s River. Sloop men, who 
use the river, say that they have always found it purgative; and 
lately I heard that a sloop, being in want of water, took in some 
from that stream. They had many passengers, men and women. 
The water proved purgative to allofthem. * in Seale * 

: ss ‘ As there is no anchorage on that side of 
the river, near that stream, I never had any opportunity to ob- 
Serve it; and I doubted of the truth of the accounts I had casually 
received of it. But now, if I have any opportunity, I shall take 
some more notice of it. 

There is a good deal of ore found in that hill—a mixture of iron 
and copper; and they being mixed, has made the ore of no use. I 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the methods of trying mineral 
waters. I have never thought on that subject; but I find that 
Sal Ammoniae will give a blue tincture to anything impregnated 
With copper, and galls give a black to the tinctures from iron. If 


* The waters of Saratoga, now so celebrated, and so much resorted to by the 
fashionable world, were then unknown. 
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my memory do not fail me, I shall try. this with galls, and Sal 
Ammonvac. 

My son tells me, that upon a survey in the Mohawk’s iRiver, 
they met with a spring which let fall considerable quantities of 
sulphur; and that the Indians who were with him filled their kegs 
with the water of this spring, to carry home for the use of some 
that were sick., It is not a hot spring. I have never heard of 
any hot springs in this country. Colonel Morris, 1 remember, 
several years since told me of a very good chalybeate spring, in 
Monmouth County, in East Jersey: and this is all the information 
I can give you, on this subject. I forgot to mention the spring in 
the Onondaga country, which, perhaps, you saw when you were 
there, which throws up a kind of Naphtha, or Petroleum, or Bar- 
badoes Tar. 

Mr. CoLLINSoN wrote to me, that he had directed my ‘piother’ S 
letter to your care, and from thence I concluded that it was put 
up among your papers. I have received a letter from my brother 
since the date of that, which makes the loss of it of no conse- 
quence. I thank you for the piece of news, of the Russian Expe- 
dition to America, which is well worth the notice of Great Britain ; 
as likewise for the seeds of Sawrurus, and Stargrass. 

I inclose a few seeds of the Arbor vite. When at my son’s, in 
the end of September, I found the seed ripe, and gathered a little; 
but being obliged to return home speedily, I resolved to send my 
son JOHN to gather more, who was then with me. Something 
made me delay it for five or six days; and when he came, the 
seed were everywhere fallen. I little suspected its beimg so soon 
gone, otherwise I should have taken care to have got zoe one 
to send to your correspondents. 

As to your Philosophical Society, I can say nothing but that, aus 
it is certain that some have been too lazy, so others may have been 
too officious ; which makes the more prudent afraid of them. 

Doctor MircHELL writes to me, that he has sent you some ac- 
count of the Virginia Pines. I should be glad to see anything 
_ that comes from that curious and learned gentleman. 

I heartily wish you and yours all health and patapentys and am 
your affectionate friend and servant, ' 
| PA ear Coen. 


Since I wrote this, I received by way of London, Doctor Gno- 
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Novius’s packet, with Linnamus’s Fundamenta Botanica, Critica 
Botanica, and Gronovit Flor. Virg., 1st and 2d parts, and his 
PAA srippellect. I have likewise sent away my letters for him 
and Mr. Conninson ; therefore, when you write to Doctor Gro- 
Novius, tell him that I received, the 8th of November, those books, 
and his letters dated the 6th of August, and 3d of October, 1748, 
after I had wrote to him. | 


Coldengham, May 9th, 1746. 
* Dear Mr. Bartram :— 

You must excuse my not answering ‘your kind letter of the 25th 
of January sooner. It was above two months in coming to my 
hand; and since that time, I have had my head so much set on a 
certain affair, that I could not think of anything else. 

I return inclosed to you Doctor Gronovits’s letter to you, and 
am obliged to you for the perusal of it. That part of learning of 
which it treats, I am go little acquainted with, that if I were to 
translate what he writes, it is probable I may make nothing but. a 
series of blunders; but for your satisfaction, I shall turn the first 
sentence the best I can, as it is to show the manner in which he 
intends to publish what you send him; viz. 

‘We must now pass to such stones as have a resemblance of 
some animal, or of its shell or covering, and which authors com- 
monly call petrifactions, and which they make no doubt im pro- 
ducing them as proofs of the ancient deluge. ‘This excellent man 
[Joun BartRAm] observed these, variously situated on the ground; 
some on the surface of the earth, others sunk deep; for what he 
found in the southern parts of Pennsylvania, towards the great 
Lakes of Canada [is not this a mistake ?], lay on the surface of 
the ground ; and in a journey which he made of some hundreds of 
miles, he found them scattered everywhere.’’* 

Your account of the Indian grave, is so far from requiring any 
excuse for writing it, that I am much pleased with your account, 
as it discovers how long bread and corn may be preserved, when 
kept in dry sand from the air; and shows that the Indians did not 
get their Indian corn from the Europeans. 

* For the original of this paragraph, see the letter of Gronovius to JoHn Bar- 


TRAM, dated Leyden, 25th of July, 1744. The query in brackets is Doctor Cor- 
; alla Southern is evidently a mistake for northern. 
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You may expect to see more from me, when I can obtain any- 
thing that I can think will be entertaining to you; and which may 
better serve to show how much I value your correspondence, than 
anything I can write at present. — 

I am, very affectionately, 
Your humble servant, 
CADWALLADER COLDEN. 


Coldengham, January 27th, 1746-7. 
DEAR Mr. BARTRAM :— 

It is so long that I have lost the pleasure of my wonted corre- 
spondence with you, that I am afraid of my having fallen under 
your censure; and which would give me more concern, than the 
censure of some great men in the world. But if you knew the 
true reason of my discontinuing to. write, as usual, you would be so 
far from blaming me, that you would pity me. 

I was unexpectedly engaged in the public business, and when I 
entered upon it, I expected it would only have been for one single 
piece of service; but one drew on another, and I was kept more 
months from my family, than I expected to have been weeks from 
them. 3 | 

But at last I have got to my country retirement, and to those 
amusements in which I place my delight; but not to enjoy them 
so fully as formerly, by reason of interruptions which unexpectedly 
break in upon me. . 

The distempers which you mention to have been epidemical 
with you, seem, by what you wrote to me, of the same nature with 
the malignant fever that was at Albany while I was there, and 
carried off many. It was of the remittent kind, accompanied with 
profuse sweating and prostration of appetite. Madeira wine 
proved the most effectual specific; which most people were sur- 
prised at, when I advised it; but I had so old an authority as 
Hippocrates for the use of wine in some kind of fevers. ‘This 
was attended with so much success, that the use of it became 
common. j 

It gives me much pleasure to think that your name and mine 
may continue together, in remembrance of our friendship. I do 
not know the plant, of which you send me the description from 
Gronovius. It is none of them I described to him; and there- 
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fore I suppose you have sent it to him, and that he has honoured 
it with your name. 

It was not possible for me to comply with your desire, of send- : 
ing you a plant of the Arbor vite, for it was the 14th of Decem- 
ber before I returned home from New York. 

All my botanical pleasures have been stopped this summer, while 
Twas at Albany. We durst not go without the fortifications with- 
out a guard, for fear of having our scalps taken; and while I was 
at New York, I was perpetually in company, or upon business, so 
that I shall be a very dull correspondent. However, I designed 
to have sent you something of our transactions, by Mr. Franxxqy, 
at his return from Boston; but he stayed so long, that I left New 
York before he returned; and I was at last exceedingly hurried, 
in leaving that place. If I had stayed one day longer, the river 
had become impassable. 

Now, dear Mr. Barrram, take pity on me, and let me have 
some share of that pleasure which you receive from your corre- 
spondents. I have not a line from any, but a short one from Mr. 
CoLLinson, of the 3d of August. I expected to have heard from 
Gronovius, by a ship expected from Amsterdam, and by which I 
wrote to him; but I do not hear that she is arrived. I sowed 
some of the seed of the Arbor vite, but it failed as yours did. 
Perhaps they may germinate next year. 

Can you give me no hopes of seeing you, in your rambles next 
summer, in search of new knowledge of things? Pray, make my 
compliments to the good woman, your spouse, and be assured, 

That I am your affectionate, humble servant, 
CADWALLADER COLDEN. 


DOCTOR FOTHERGILL* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, 22d twelfth month, 1743-4. 
EstEEMED FRIEND JoHN BARTRAM :— 
I think myself highly obliged, in the first place to my friend 


* Joun Fornerainn, an eminent physician and philanthropist, was born at 
Carr-end, Yorkshire, England, on the 8th March, 1712, of respectable parents, 
who were members of the Society of Friends. He was educated at Sedberg 
School, Yorkshire, where he obtained a competent knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage, and some acquaintance with the Greek. About the year 1728,-he was 
oo to an apothecary, at Bradford. After the completion of his appren- 
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Doctor Bon, for his favourable description of me, and in the next, 
to thyself, for thy acceptable present, which came safe; and yet 
more, for thy generous offers of assisting me, in procuring such ~ 


ticeship, he removed to Edinburgh, where he pursued his studies with diligence, 
and graduated on the 18th of August, 1736. He then entered himself a physi- 
cian’s pupil, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in London, the practice of which he at- 
tended for two years. After a short excursion to the Continent with a few 
friends, in the spring of 1740, he returned to London, and took up his residence 
in White Hart Court, Grace Church Street, where he continued during the greater 
part of his life; and where he acquired and established both his fame and his 
fortune. In 1754, Doctor Forumrcin was elected a fellow of the College of 
Physicians, at Edinburgh; and in 1763, a similar honour was conferred upon 
him by the Royal Society of London. These were not the only academical 
honours which his great merits procured for him. He was one of the earliest 
members of the American Philosophical Society ; and in 1776, when a Royal 
Medical Society was instituted at Paris, Doctor ForHERGILL was one of a select 
number of foreign physicians, whom the Society thought proper to rank among 
their associates. 

Doctor Forueraiit had very early acquired a taste for Botany, which he in- 
dulged in proportion as the profits of his practice increased. For this purpose, 
he purchased an estate at Upton, in Essex, containing, beside other lands, be- 
tween five and six acres of garden-ground. In this place, at an expense seldom 
undertaken by an individual, and with an ardour that was visible in the whole of 
his conduct, he procured from all parts of the world a great number of the rarest 
plants, and protected them in the most ample buildings, which England or any 
other country, had then seen. In compliment to his zeal and abilities, the 
younger Linnaus distinguished a plant, of the class Polyandria Digynia [a North 
American shrub, somewhat resembling the Alder, in habit, and referred to the 
natural order of HaMAMELACEa®], by the name of Fothergilla. But the exertions 
of Doctor Foruuraitn were not confined to Botany; he studied the other depart- 
ments of Natural History, and patronised its ingenious cultivators. The great — 
botanical work by Miner [Zhe Gardener’s Dictionary], was begun and finished 
under the patronage of Doctor Forumrait1, to whom it was with great propriety 
inscribed; but the dedication was afterwards cancelled, at his express solicita- 
tion; for, although he took pleasure in encouraging ingenuity, he disliked to be 


told of it; and, indeed, he was averse to dedications in general, considering them 


as a species of literary pageantry, more productive of envy to the patron than of 
advantage to the author. . 

Doctor FoTHERGILL was not content with exerting his talents for the benefit of © 
science, and of his profession ; his benevolence prompted him to many other 
labours. But the institution of the Seminary at Ackworth, in Yorkshire, of which 
he was the projector in 1778, and to which he was a» liberal benefactor, both 
during his lifetime and by his will, was one of the most important plans which 
his zeal to promote the welfare of society led him to undertake. Of his kindness 
and bounty to individuals, there may be mentioned an instance, in the case of his 
worthy but unfortunate friend, Doctor Gown Knieut, who applied to Doctor 
Fornercitt in a moment of pecuniary distress, and returned with a heart set at 
ease, by the noble benefaction of a thousand guineas. He also assisted SyDNEY — 
PARKINSON in his account of his South Sea voyage; and, at the expense of two 
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natural productions as your country affords. I must own it was 
what I had long wanted, and must have intruded myself into the 
number of thy correspondents, had not my friend P. CoLttinson 
frequently communicated whatever he could spare me. 

I always admire thy industry and exactness, as well as the sur- 
prising progress thou hast made in the knowledge of plants,—a 
branch of my profession, which I have just applied myself to, so 
as to be able to know the principal officinals of our own country, 
and to collect the best accounts I could meet with, of their genuine 
effects. I retain this acquaintance with them, by now and then 
taking a walk to Peckham, or Chelsea; but cannot prevail upon 
myself to launch far into a study, which would rob me of more 
time, to cultivate with success, than my present situation will 
admit of. 

The fossil productions have always suited my inclinations most ; 
but I have made but little progress. I don’t so much collect with 
a view to have a great number of odd things together, as to have 
so many productions of different kinds, natures, compositions, 
figures, &c., as, when laid together, may assist me in forming 
some general idea of the production of several of these kinds of 
substances, more consistent with the nature of things, than I have 
yet met with, from others. This is the entertainment of leisure 
hours ; and is a structure which can only be erected from a multi- 
tude of materials, which time, perhaps, may supply me with, and 
the kindness of my friends. 
~The Amianthus, or Cotton Stone, was very acceptable. E. 


thousand pounds, printed a translation of the Bible from the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, by ANTHONY Purver, the Quaker, in 2 vols. folio, 1764, and in 1780, 
published Purcy’s Key to the New Testament, for the use of his cherished semi- 
nary at Ackworth. ad | ; 

Finding his pleasant retreat at Upton too remote to be often visited while en- 
gaged in his profession, and yet too much within the sphere of action to be a 
refuge from care arid importunity, Doctor ForHerGitn procured a lease of Lea 
Hall, near Middlewich, in Chéshire, in the summer of 1765, to which secluded 
spot he afterwards made an annual retreat [with his maiden sister, himself, 
moreover, being a bachelor], as long as he lived; commonly leaving London in 
the month of July, and returning in the beginning of October, 

On the 12th of December, 1780, he was attacked by a painful disease, which, 
notwithstanding every effort of the experienced physicians and surgeon, who at- 
tended him, terminated his life on the 26th day of the same month. His remains 
were deposited in the Quaker’s burial ground, at Winchmore Hill, about twelve 

___ miles from London. — See Ruzs’s Cyclopedia, and BuaKu’s piograp heals Exe 
* tionary. MM q 
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Buanp had sent me a very little bit, which was the only specimen 
I had, till thine came to hand. 

The fossil shells were likewise very acceptable. Whatever of this 
kind comes to hand, will always be welcome. Entas likewise sent 
me a little bit or two of bolar earth. I should be glad to know 
whether you have it in plenty, and to have a pound weight or two 
sent, for experiment. He sent me, likewise, a small, square, black 
Pyrites. Have you these in plenty? If you have, please to send 
a few of them. Crystals, spars, ores, sulphureous matters,—as 
liquid or solid bitumen, if you have any Marcasites, very singular 
earths, stones, and fossil shells, will be agreeable. 

But there is another affair of more consequence than these, in 
which I should be glad of thy assistance. “Tis possible 1 may now 
and then have occasion to prescribe for persons in your country. 
I should be glad to be informed of what helps I might expect, 
which are peculiar to your country. . In the first class of which, I 
must mention mineral waters. Have you any of considerable note? 
and near the inhabited part? Hot, or cold? Chalybeate, sul- 
_ phureous, or not manifestly either, but salt and purgative? Tinc- 

ture of galls, oak bark, or green tea leaves made in water, will 
discover the first. If sulphureous, the smell will discover it, and 
its changing silver black ; if salt, the taste will manifest it. After 
I am informed of these circumstances, I can easily give the direc- 
tions how to acquire a still more accurate knowledge of their 
nature and effects. 3 

The next thing I should be glad to be informed about, is, what 
simples of considerable efficacy, peculiar to your clime, at least in- 
digenous, are in use among your practitioners ; or even celebrated 
among the vulgar. I should be glad of some specimens of such, 
whether roots, leaves, fruits, or what else; not barely as specimens 
to know the plants by, but a handful or two of each, carefully 
dried, for experiments, with the names they are commonly known 
by. 
I am told that the Sassafras tree, when in bloom, casts a most 
delightful fragrance around it. Pray, has ever any trial been 
made to procure a distilled water from the flowers? I fancy they 
would afford a grateful and efficacious one, unless the odoriferous 
particles are extremely fugitive indeed. I think, if the experi- 
ment has not been made, it would be worth.while to have some — 
gathered at the proper season, and distilled; some with water 
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alone, some with the addition of a third part of rum, molasses 
spirit, or some other spirit, if you have any clean and cheaper. I 
should be glad to have a few dried flowers sent over, and some 
put into a quart bottle when fresh. gathered, and some molasses 
spirit or rum, poured upon them, and then close corked. 

Thus thou sees, my good friend, that thy generous offer is like 
to be followed with not a little trouble, and some expense; but 
whatever of this kind happens, shall be thankfully repaid, and thy 
trouble acknowledged in the best manner I can. 

| Iam thy obliged friend, 
JoHN Foruereiut, JR. 


ge 8: ‘J is 4 It just now occurs to my thoughts, 
and which I shall endeavour to think on again, that a collection of 
the several natural productions of your colony, would be a fine ad- 
dition to your Public Library. No one is fitter for the undertaking 
than J. BarTRAmM; and some means ought to be considered, to 
make it worth his while. This hint may at least be so far useful, 
as to induce thee to keep a part by thee, of everything curious, lest 
thou should be called upon for that purpose. 
Farewell, 
J. F. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO DOCTOR FOTHERGILL. 


July the 24th, 1744. 
Ruspecten Frrenp Doctor ForHERGILL :— 

_ Ihave now before me, thy kind letter of the 22d of 12th month, 
1743-4. I am glad those things I sent thee prove acceptable. 
Perhaps I may send some few curiosities next fall; but as times 
are so precarious, and my subscriptions this year, are small, I shall 
hardly travel above one hundred miles from home, in each direc- 
tion, and consequently can’t find many. ‘ 

The Sassafras flowers were all fallen before I received thy 
letter. There is a very penetrating oil extracted from the berries, 
by frying them in a pan, like as you do coffee. We have abun- 
dance of medicinal roots, herbs, and barks, used with success 
amongst the common people, which are extolled for wonderful 
Specifics, in many infirmities, upon the first discovery made by the 
. 22 
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Indians on most of them. But when our people take them, not 
considering age, constitution, season, nor the particular progress, 
or crisis, of the distemper, but expect an immediate cure upon the 
first or second dose, they are sometimes disappointed. Then it 
is directly discarded and thrown out of use (especially if the 
patient grows worse after taking it), and another famous specific 
gains applause for awhile, then is subject to the other’s fate, and 
another taken into favour. 

We have several springs in our province, on which many people 
have bestowed a large income; but many of them being impreg- 
nated with iron, and not agreeing with all constitutions, so as to 
perfect a cure, they are of late neglected. One of them, I believe, 
might be of great use to mankind under proper regulations. It is 
a large spring, almost big enough to turn a mill, very cold, clear 
where it springs up, but where it runs away there is a great quan- 
tity of reddish, or orange-coloured curdled matter, mixed with the 
current. We have other springs partaking of vitriol, and, amongst 
the mountains, some of alum; and some places, black, foetid, sul- 
phureous springs. 


December the 7th, 1745. 


Dear FrienD Doctor FoTHERGILL :— 
I received thy letter, and a box of vials, and book of L Spa, . 
which I am obliged to thee for. I sent to thee by Captain LISLE, 
a box of Sassafras flowers, and other odd things, which I hope 
Peter CoLLINSON will give thee, if they come safe to his hands. 

Doctor Wirt tells me he got a good quantity of the expressed 
oil of the berries, drawn at the common oil-mill, and that it makes 
the best miniwm plaster of all. * # * 5 - 

I have not yet made much observation on our mineral waters, 
for want of time to examine them, being hurried in the fall, to 
procure forest seeds for my correspondents; and indeed, if I 
should make diligent and proper observations on all our mineral 
waters, it would take up most of my time, or, I am sure, more than 
I can spare, beside serving my benefactors in Hurope, and my 
plantation at home ; and still worse, because most of the trials 
must be made at great distances from home. * a sy 
like very well to serve my country, but as I have nine children 
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alive, most of which are not able to help themselves, it is my duty 
to provide for them. 

I have lately heard of many mineral waters; one up the Mo- 
hawk River, that lets fall a quantity of sulphur. The Indians 
fetch the water away in kegs, for the sick to drink. One on the 
Highlands by the North River. Several men and women, passen- 
gers that were going up the river, drank at this spring to quench 
their thirst, which purged them stoutly. i a 2 One 
chalybeate spring in Hast Jersey ; and Doctor SHAW, a brewer in 
Burlington, affirmed to me, that a Spa water broke into his well, 
which he brewed beer with, which affected the beer so much, that 
it purged those who drank it so much, that they thought he put a 
trick upon them. So he was forced to throw away fifty pounds’ 
worth of beer, and make use of other water to brew with, Another 
Doctor told me of a spring near him, that if any that had the ague 
should drink of it, they would vomit, and cure them. And one 
that I was lately at, had a vitriolic taste, like copperas water. 


DOCTOR FOTHERGILL TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, 5th mo. Ist, 1769. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND :— 


T received thy acceptable letter on the 17th of last month ; and 
in a short time after, I also received the box of plants in pretty 
good condition. Most of them will live, and divers of them are 
new tome. One of the Ginseng plants is coming up vigorously. 
I am much obliged to thee for this valuable present, and shall be 
glad to make returns for it, as well as I can. If a copy of 
Purver’s Translation of the Bible will be acceptable, please to 
call upon Tnomas Fisuer, in Philadelphia, and desire him to 
deliver one bound, and place it to my account. The author of 
this great undertaking, like thyself, is self-taught and instructed.* 


* AntHony Purver was a learned shoemaker,—a member of the Society of 
Friends, who, by his own exertions, acquired such a knowledge of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, that, in 1764, he completed a literal translation of the Old and 
New Testament, with critical notes, a most laborious performance, the fruit of 
thirty years’ application. This he was enabled to publish in two folio yolumes, 
by the generosity of his friend, Doctor Forurrciit, who, ‘made him a present 
of £1000 for the copy, and took upon himself the expense of printing the work.” 
A. Purver was also highly respected as a public minister among Friends. He 
died at Andover, in 1777, aged. seventy five years. 
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Almost without any assistance, but from books, he has acquired 
the knowledge of many languages ; and the best judges allow that 
this translation is the most faithful one of the original Scripture, 
that ever was made in the English tongue. Let me know if there 
is anything here, in which I can make thee proper satisfaction, and 
I will do it cheerfully. I don’t want my friends should make 
brick without straw. | 

There will be a considerable demand for American seeds to 
various parts of Germany, and were there any in town, I know 
they might be disposed of. I have a nephew by marri who 
lives in our deceased friend P. CoLLinson’s house, and on 
the business of a mercer. If MrcHaEL COLLINSON does no | 
to engage in the business of disposing of the seeds, I know I can 
readily prevail upon him to undertake it. He has no skill in these 
matters; but he would take care to render a faithful account of 
the sales, and make due remittances. I am afraid of intrusting 
these things to the care of the seedsmen. JAMES GORDON, Jr., 18 
I believe, one of the best, yet one cannot be sure that they will 
always continue to be faithful and honest. If MicwanL CouLIn- 
son will be kind enough to undertake the affair, no person is more 
proper. I will see him as soon as I can, and endeavour to prevail 
upon him. Should he decline it, and no other person seem more 
suitable, send thy boxes to JAMES FREEMAN, mercer, in Gracious 
Street ; and any instructions thou thinks proper to me, and I will 
take cate they shall be duly executed. Ca 

I am pleased that thy son WILLIAM is engaged in describing | 
the Tortoises of your country. America seems to abound with 
this species of animal, more than any other country. As the in- 
habitants increase, these, as well as the native plants, will be 
thinned ; and it is, therefore, of some consequence to begin their 
history as soon as possible. Zi). 

I would not limit him, either in respect to time or expense. — He 
may send me his drawings, and accounts of their history, as he 
finishes them; and I will pay his demands fo hig order. * ™ 

I shall expect the Colocasia, when convenient to send it, and 
shall do my best to preserve it. I doubt not but my friend, B. 
FRANKLIN, has executed his commission. However, I hope to see 
him, shortly, and shall endeavour to inform myself of what is done, 
and acquaint thee with it. a. | 

The present gardener at Kew is, from general account, a very 
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ingenious, sensible, honest man. It will be much in his power to 
determine the royal personages ; and I think it would not be im- 
proper to write to him, if any plants are sent. His name is 
Aiton; and if a line or two are sent to him, I will take care to 
convey it safely. | 
As I wish to make thee adequate satisfaction for the trouble 
thou hast taken, and may take on my account, I should be glad to 
know in what way I can most satisfactorily make thee compensa- 
tion. Through the favour of Providence, and much careful labour, 
os want, for nothing ; ; and therefore would desire that all due we 
iom may be given to those who are kind enough to do anything 
othe me. | 
This, perhaps, will be delivered by Doctor Rusu, a young man 
who has employed his time with great diligence and success, in 
prosecuting his studies here; who has led a blameless life, so far 
as I know; and it seems but just that those who have endeavoured 
to deserve a good character, should have it when it may be of use 
to them. | 
My engagements in the duties of my station, may, perhaps, 
render me a very irregular correspondent; but my inclination to 
show regard to every person who was the friend of my deceased 
friend, P. CoLLinson, will always lead me to be as diligent as I 
ean. | 


Tam thy obliged, respectful friend, 
J. ForHERGiyty. 
Direct for me, in Harpur Street, near Red Lion Square, 
cape, 


London, 18th Ist month, 1770. 


Duar Frrexp :— 

I have now before me thy two kind letters of the 26th ea 28th 
November last. I have received the box of plants, the cask of 
Colocasia, and the Bull-frogs alive. TI likewise received a roll of 
drawings, directed to me, all safe and very acceptable. 

The plants came in good condition. The roots of the Colocasia 
seemed but in a doubtful situation. However, they are planted, 
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part at Kew,* and part in a little piece of water at Upton, my 
little residence, exactly agreeable to thy instructions. 

A place is not yet fixed upon for the Bull-frogs to be put in. 
In the mean time, however, they are kept in a shallow vessel of 
water, the bottom covered with moss, where they may either put 
their heads above or under water, as they like. We have now a severe 
frost; but when this goes off, they will be set at large, somewhere, 
and in safety. We have none of the kind in England. The King 
is acquainted with their arrival, also the Colocasia, and from whom 
they come. ss * is * * *. 

Mention is made in thy letter of some drawings designed for the 
Duchess of Portland. I received only one roll, and that directed 
to me, consisting of drawings of the Colocasia, a new species of 
Momordica, Shells, &c., six in number. If any of them are de- 
signed for the Duchess, be pleased to inform me. If they are for 
me—which I hope—be kind enough to give me some intimation of 
their value, which I will pay to my kinsman. 

I must still desire that thy son will favour me with drawings of 
the rest of your American Tortoises, with such remarks on them 
as occur to him. As the inhabitants increase, the species of this 
and some other animals, as well as vegetables, will, perhaps, be 
extinguished, or exist only in some still more distant parts. It 
would, therefore, be of great advantage to natural history, to have 
everything of a fugitive nature consigned to paper, with as much 
accuracy as possible; and in inquiring into the value of these 
drawings, I do not so much want to know at how low a price he 
can afford them, as what, in his own opinion, will be a proper com- 
pensation for his labour and his time. And whatever he attempts 
of the kind, let it be well finished; and I hope he will not find me 
niggardly. is sue * * * = 

I hope to send thee, in the spring, some little account of our 
late kind friend P. Continson’s life and services in respect to 
Botany. For several years past, I have left London about ten 
weeks in the summer, and get about one hundred and sixty miles 

* In the Hortus Kewensis ( first edition, 1789), this plant is said to have been 
4¢ introduced 1787, by Sir Josep Banxs, Bart.” P. Conzison and Doctor 
Fornercitt had made repeated attempts, several years before that time, to ob- 


tain it, through the agency of Joun Barrram and Humpury MARSHALL; a8 
demonstrated by their correspondence. 
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from it, in order to recruit my strength against winter, for the duties 
of my station. It was in one of these intervals that our friend was 
carried off, by a suppression of urine. Had I been present, I 
know not that anything more could have been done, to have saved 
him. : 

When I was informed of his decease,—partly to indulge my 
sorrow—partly to pay some tribute to his memory, I employed 
myself in drawing a short account of his character. A few copies 
will, I believe, be printed this spring, for the satisfaction of his 
friends ; and I will take care that a few be sent to thee. 

I have not leisure to become a perfect Botanist. I love the 
vegetable creation. I love its rarities, and cultivate it as an 
amusement. Every new plant is an addition to my pleasure. I 
have most of the common produce of America, and they flourish 
with me, more than anywhere else. vf : * 

Thy assured friend, 
J. FoTHERGILL. 


ESTEEMED FRIEND :— 

Having an opportunity of sending thee the inclosed performance 
of my friend, JoHN ELLIs, by a young man who comes over as an 
apothecary to your hospital, I could not well avoid just sending 
thee two or three lines, though much straitened for time. * * 

Thy son will be kind enough to continue his drawings of any 
nondescripts he may meet with, either plants or animals; and 
I shall endeavour to make him proper satisfaction. 

I hope soon to send thee a short account of the life of our late 
worthy friend, P. CoLLinson ;—at least an essay towards his cha- 
racter. A few copies will be printed, to give amongst his friends ; 
and no one is more entitled to this epithet than thyself. I am, 
with much esteem, 

Thy assured friend, 
JOHN FoTHERGILL. 
‘Harpur Street, 19th, 8, 1770. 


[No date, probably 1772. ] 
EsTEEMED FRIEND :— 

Constant and various engagements have long prevented me from 
writing to thee. For some years past I have retired from London 
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to a considerable distance, for about. two months, in order to 
recover strength sufficient to undergo the duties of my profession. 
Here I used to have a little time to correspond with my distant 
friends ; but last year I was wholly prevented. é * % 

The Frogs came safe, and lively. I transcribed thy account of | 
them, and had it delivered to the King, with an intimation that 
they were in my hands, and should be sent whenever he would 
please to order... No order ever came to me. i * ‘ 

-T imagine they are quite forgot, and will never be called for ;* 
and having once made the offer, through a channel of some conse- 
quence, I shall make no farther overture. ; 

* * * Ina letter to my nephew, thou intimates that pro- 
bably Winn. Youne may have endeavoured to raise some prejudice 
against thee. He has not. He durst not attempt it, as he” knew 
my esteem for thee. He never spoke one word to thy disadvan- 
tage. My silence has been solely owing to incessant occupation. 
I have endeavoured to assist this poor man, and have aided him 
considerably ; but he will not succeed, nor can he be supported. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter and some drawings, from 
thy son WiLitAM, in Carolina. _ For his sake, as well as thine, I 
should be glad to assist him. He draws neatly; has a strong 
relish for Natural History ; and it is pity that such a genius should 
sink under distress. Is he sober and diligent? This may be an 
uncommon question to ask a father of his son; and yet I know thy 
integrity will not suffer thee to mislead me. . I would not have it 
understood that-I mean to support him. I would lend him, how- 
ever, some little assistance, if he is worthy. He proposes to go to 
Florida. It is a country abounding with great variety of plants, ~ 
and many of them unknown. ‘To search for these, will be of use” 
to science in general; but I am a little selfish. 1 wish to intro- 
duce into this country the more hardy American plants, such as 
will bear our. winters without much shelter. However, I shall 
endeavour to assist his inclination for a tour through Florida; and 
if he succeeds, shall, perhaps, wish him to see the back parts of 
Canada. Many curious flowering plants will doubtless be found 
about the lakes, that will grow anywhere. 


* About those days, the premonitory symptoms of the American Revolution 
were making their appearance, and his Britannic Majesty had American produc- 
tions to attend to, which were rather more interesting to him, at that time, than 
our bull-frogs. 
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We have totally lost, in this country, the Tetragonotheca. Will 
it be possible to get some seeds, or a few roots of it? I believe 
nobody in America knows it, or where it isto be found, but thyself. 

My garden is pretty large, well sheltered, and a good soil. The 
North American plants flourish with me exceedingly. I have most 
of the common plants usually sent over; but have room for every- 
thing. lam fond of the Ferns. I have several from America, 
but not all. Ido not want to have a specimen of every thing that 
grows, in my garden; but plants that are remarkable for their 
figure, their fragrance, or their use, are exceedingly acceptable. 

I must own that with this inclination to increase my collection 
of plants, I have very little time to spend amongst them. I see 
them now and then, transiently. But I look forwards, and that it 
is not impossible but I may live long enough to think it proper to 
decline all business. Then an amusement of this kind will have 
its use; to lessen the tediousness of old age, and call me out to a 
little exercise, when subsiding vigour prompts to too much in- 
dulgence. 

I hope thou will perceive from this, that my regard for thy 
deserts is undiminished, and that, for thy own sake, as well as my 
deceased friend, P. Conuinson’s, I am thy assured friend, 

JOHN FOTHERGILL. 


DR. FOTHERGILL TO WILLIAM BARTRAM. 


London, 22d Oct., 1772. 
ReEsPecteD Frrenp :— 
 Treceived thy obliging letter, and the drawings that accompanied 
it. They are very neatly executed; and I should be glad to 
receive the like of any new plant or animal that occurs to thee. If 
it was possible to be a little more exact in the parts of fructifica- 
tion, and where these are very diminutive, to have them drawn a 
little magnified, I should be pleased; and at the same time if the 
plants, or seeds of such curious plants, could be collected and sent 
hither, it would be very acceptable. 

I should have wrote by the person who brought thy letter and 
the drawings over, but he went away before I was apprised of it. 
I shall desire Dr. CHatmers, of Charleston, to make thee a little 
present for the drawings; and I should be glad to contribute to thy 
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assistance, in collecting the plants of Florida, if thou would suggest. 
what terms might be agreeable. That no time, however, may be 
lost, should this come to thy hands, at Charleston, I shall desire 
Dr. CHALMERS to confer with thee on this subject, and to render 
thee such assistance as may be immediately wanted. 

The drawings I could wish to have pretty correct; and shall be 
willing tomake due acknowledgment for them. 

As I imagine thou art well acquainted with the method of pack- 
ing up plants and seeds, I shall say not much on this head. All 
bulbous roots are easily managed. Let them be taken up when 
the flower fades; dry them a little in the shade, put them in a 
box, either wrapped up in papers, or in dry pa and they will 
come very safe. 4 * * " 

I am not so far a systematic botanist, as to wish to have in 
my garden all the grasses, or other less observable, humble plants, 
that nature produces. The useful, the beautiful, the singular, or 
the fragrant, are to us the most material. Yet despise not the 
meanest. Land, river, or sea shells, would also be acceptable ; 
or correct drawings of them, where the originals cannot easily be 
procured. 

Mind thy studies in drawing. Thy hand is a good one; and by 
attention and care may become excellent. 

But in the midst of all these attentions, forget not the one thing 
needful. In studying nature, forget not its Author. Study to be 
grateful to that hand which has endowed thee with a capacity to - 
distinguish thyself as an artist. Avoid useless or improper com- 
pany. Be much alone, and learn to trust in the help and protec- 
tion of Him who has formed us, and everything. Fear Him, and 
He will raise thee friends, and keep thy foot from sliding. } 

For thy father’s sake, I wish thee all good; and for thy own, 
a constant, reverent trust, and hope in that Power who is ever 
near to help those who confide in him. 

I sa and wish to be, 
Thy friend, 
J. FOTHERGILL. 
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DOCTOR FOTHERGILL TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, 1772. 
My ESTEEMED FRIEND :— 


I received thy kind letter, and am pleased that my employing 
thy son affords both him and thyself some satisfaction. 

‘He may, perhaps, in the space of two or three years—if his life 
is spared—get into a good livelihood, by sending boxes of plants 
and seeds to Europe, from those less frequented parts of America. 

The money advanced on: his account, viz., £17, I will pay 
James Freeman for thy use. A correspondent of mine, at 
Charleston, has directions to accommodate him, as his occasions 
may require. 

I have lately wrote to WILLIAM, pointing out what I would 
principally wish him to attend to; and I hope he will meet with 
suitable assistance, in journeying through those provinces, which, 
at present, are almost an unknown country. = ke a 

By the kindness of my friends, and some expense, I have got 
together a pretty large collection of valuable plants. The North 
Americans prosper with me, full as well as they do anywhere else. 
I have likewise got a fine young Tea tree from China. * * 

Harnestly desiring for thee all kind of comfort and satisfaction, I 
remain 

Thy assured friend, 
JOHN FOTHERGILL. 


7 London, 8th, 7th month, 1774. 
Estrnmep FRIEND :— 
I received thy very acceptable letter of the 14th, 4th month 
last, and am pleased to find thy health so well preserved,—so well 
in the evening of life. 

I had a letter the other day from Doctor CHALMERS, who men- 
tions that he had a letter lately from WILLIAM, who was going 
towards East Florida, and well. I have received from him about 
one hundred dried specimens of plants, and some of them very 
curious ; a very few drawings, but neither a seed nor a plant. 

I am sensible of the difficulty he is at in travelling through 
those inhospitable countries ; but I think he should have sent me 
some few things as he went along. I have paid the bills he drew 
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upon me; but must be greatly out of pocket, if he does not take 
some opportunity of doing what I expressly directed, which was, 
to send me seeds or roots of such plants, as either by their 
beauty, fragrance, or other properties, might claim attention. 
However, I shall hope he will find means of fulfilling my orders, 
better than he has done hitherto. | 

If thy son JoHN meets with anything new in his travels about 
the country, I should be glad if he would send me at least a part 
of his discoveries; and I hope I may be able to content him for 
his trouble. I am obliged to him for the seeds of the Orange- 
coloured Hibiscus. I have a good many plants of the Lllictwm. 
I have planted these in the natural ground, and shall give them a 
little shelter in the winter. It has a most grateful fragrance, ay 

will be a pleasing green-house plant. 

Please let him know that I received the Turtle in good health ; 
and shall be much obliged to him if he will procure me a male and 
female Bull-frog. Mine are strayed away notwithstanding my 
best endeavours. If they are put up in a little box of wet moss, 
they will come safe; at least, I received a little American Frog, 
the Lana ocellata, in a box of plants, filled up with moss. They 
should be sent in autumn. 

I shall be much pleased to see the Tethadostiaem There is 
not, I believe, a plant of it now in England. : 

We have got the true Green Tea. I have a plant in the natural 
ground near five feet high. Mine has been sheltered in the winter, 
but old JAmEs Gorpon left his exposed to all weathers, this last — 
winter, and yet it thrives very well. We shall propagate it as fast 
as we can. 

Do not imagine that all the people in this country are against 
America. We sympathize with you much. It may be our turn to 
suffer next. We hope, however, that the impending storm may 
blow over, and that you may be enabled to act your part rE 
perly.* | 

Tam ‘thy assured friend, 
JOHN FoTHERGILL. 

* The liberal and friendly sentiments of Doctor ForuErGI1t, in relation to the 
difficulties of the American Colonies with the mother country, are very remarka- 
ble, and worthy of commemoration. In addition to the feelings and views in- 


dicated in his letters to Jonn Bartram and Humpury Marsuatt, there are pre- 
served in Doctor Lerrsom’s edition of his works, two Addresses to his countrymen, 
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JOHN BARTRAM TO J. F. GRONOVIUS.* 


November the 30th, 1743. 
Respected Frrenp Doctor GRonovius :— 

I received thy kind letter, and Linnaus’s Characters, with thy 
Index Lapidee, by the hands of my friend Purneas Bonp. IT 
have got them neatly bound up together in one book; since which, 
I have received the second part of the Flora Virginica ; all which 
Tam very much obliged to thee for, and shall endeavour to send 
thee specimens of what I suppose may be acceptable. I have put 
in the box, a glass bottle with one of our red-bellied snakes * * 
[Aatus in MS.] | i 


J. F. GRONOVIUS TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Dzar Sir :— | 
In the month of Juny I was surprised to see such a variety of 
natural things, which you are pleased to send to me. TI assure 
you I shall always endeavour to deserve your favour, and not keep 
your observations for my own, but. make them public to the learned 
world. And, to be short, I shall give you an account how I pro- 
posed to go on. First, I propose to dispose all what you send me 
in their orders, vid., regnum lapideum, vegetabile and animale; 
and secondly, in their classes, genera, and species. This being 
done, I endeavour to explain every particular, of waa I give you 
the following scheme about the petrifications. 
* Transeundum nune est ad tales lapides, qui simulacrum ant- 


at home, which, for vigour of style, cogency of appeal, and the sturdy spirit of 
freedom which they breathe, will compare favourably with the patriotic mani- 
festos issued by our revolutionary fathers. 

$ Joun FREDERIC GRONOVIUS, a physician and botanist of considerable learn- 
ing, was born in Holland, in 1690. He took his Doétor’s Degree at Leyden, in 
1715. He received from Crayton various specimens of Virginian plants, which 
he, with the assistance of Linnxus, then resident in Holland, arranged according 
to the Sexual System, and with proper specific characters, descriptions, and 
Synonyms, published under the title of Flora Virginica, in 1739, in 8vo. In 1740, 
he published his Zndex Suppellectilis Lapidee, or a scientific catalogue of his own 
collection of Minerals, drawn up under the inspection and with the assistance’ of 
Linnaus. In 1755, came out his Ylora ‘Orientalis, in 8vo., the materials of which 
were afforded by the very magnificent Herbarium of Rauwo tr, collected in his 
travels in the East, during the years 1573, 1574, and 1575. Gronovius died in 
1762, at the age of 72 years. 
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malis, vel ejus tectum et domicilium representant, quales PETRI- 
FICATA appellare consueverunt authores, queque in veritatem dilu- 
viane inundationes adducere non dubitarunt. Hee vario sita 
loco observavit vir egregius [JOANNES Bartram]; alia quippe im 
superficie terre, alia in profundo. Que enim in Australi [?] 
Pensilvanice plaga, immensos Canade lacus respiciens, oceurrebant, 
in superficie terre jacebant: imo in itinere, quo aliquot centum 
milliaria absolvit, ea ubique sparsa reperit.* * a a ie 
And in this way I propose to go on with every particular subject 
you send me. In things now which are extra spheram meam, I 
address myselv to such gentlemans, which I know that have any » 
notion of them. You never can believe how our Virtuosos are 
pleased to see the cells of the Wasp nests filled with Spiders, of 
which they never have heard before. Professor MuscHENBROEK 
and Lunots cannot enough admire that mechanica. They hope 
with me to give you a good account of it; only we wish you could 
sent to us at an occasion one of the Humble Bees himself, and also 
one long, blac Wasp num. 25 and 26. We have discovered, that 
all the chrysalides of them, and those that are still in their silk 
folliculus are still in life. So that you see by this way everything 
will be welcome. 

Pray, can you tell me how goes the Loadstone Rok, out of 
which you split the Cotton Stone, num.6? Doth she go from 
east to west, or from south to north, or else way? You send to 
me a shell with a sort of a Lapster in it. The shell is the Cochlea 
perlata Bonan. rar., class 8, num. 167. The animal in it is the 
Heremite Krab of Catzspy, Wat. Hist., vol. 2, tab. 33, fig. 2, the 
Soldger of Rocuzrort, p. 122. * * * But the paper wherein 
it was involved, was inscribed with the name of Antiqua. I wish 
to know if this is the Indian name. It will be very convenient 
always to have the Indian names. As much as possible you 
must endeavour of the conche bivalves to get both the valves. 
You never can belive what a great rarity there is amongst the 
muscles num. 1, and particular amongst the small ones, of which I 
find severall different varietys. I belive upon strik enquiry, that 
in your sea and rivers, are to be found all the species of Conche 
and. Cochlee, which are to be found everywhere; for 1 see that 

* For a translation of this passage, see Doctor Cotpmn’s letter to JoHN Ban 


TRAM, under date of May 9, 1746, page 331. The word ‘‘ Australi” is evidently, 
as Doctor CoLpEn suggested, a mistake for Boreali. pre 
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under num, 2, amongst the Salt Water Shells, you send a valva 
cava pectinis aurit., but the other ones are the most curious—to 
my knowledge only to be found at Curacao, in the West Indies, 
and at Amboina in’East India; they are one of the valvz of the 
Ostrea perlata capite foraminoso Pariv. mus. n. 823, and Concha 
subrotunda, una valva perforata, cujus multiplices sunt varretates, 
GuALt. Ind. test. tab. 97. Mg 45 ¥ * a 

Your consideration upon the fragments of variety of pots, num. 
4, is really some thing news. I don’t find any mention about 
the earthen pots of the old Indians, before they were acquainted 
with the Europeans, in our Voyageurs, except SLoanu, Introd. p. 
47 et 70; who, tabula 2, gives the figure of an Urna, found in 
Jamaica. So that your pot is a great antiquity, worth to be set in 
a public Muszeum. 

I admire so many things discovered by you in Pensilvania, 
which are the same in Germany. It brings me in mind a pro- 
blema of the botanist, that Plante alpine ubique eedem ; plante 
ausdem climatis fere eedem ; and at present by your observation, 
we may conclude, terram. ejusdemque contenta sub eodem scepe 
eadem : for num. T, the marble of your contrey is the Stalactites 
calers solide, Supell. p. 15, No. 12. 

2x *k * xk x K x 

You shall very much oblige the learned world with your commu- 
nications; particular with your Yournal to the Five Nations. I 
am particularly desired by some learned gentlemen to ask you 
about the Loadstone, of which they wish to know what the longest 
and the thikkest piece was you remember to have seen; and if you 
could spare, to have a little pieces of the same you send me, which 
is the most curious they ever have seen, to make experiments 
with it. : 

As soon I have an occasion to send to Mr. CoLLrInson some- 
thing, I shall send to you the sheeds you want to compleat your 
Characters, besides another copy of the Characters for a pocket- 
book; and another copy of my Inde supellectilis. Pray, my 
service to Doctor Putnzas Bonn. 

We hath here this winter, one of the Dutch ministers from 
Pensilvania, studiing in physick. I have seen him once in my 
house, but seeing that he was a man of no knowledges of all, I 
would not los my time with him. 

Now, dear sir, I finish these, with many thanksgivings for so 
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many curious things, which I hope, in short, to make public to the 
whole world, and do as PLINIUS says :—ingenuum est profitert per 
quem profeceris. | 
Wishing you all health and prosperity, 
I remain your most obedient servant. 
| | J. F. GRONOVIUS. 
‘Leyden, 25th of July, 1744. 


| *- JOHN BARTRAM TO GRONOVIUS. 


December the 6th, 1745. 
EstrEMED FRIEND DocTorR GRONOVIUS :— ; 

I have received thy kind letters of July the 25th, 1744, and 
April the 14th, 1745, with thy observations on the Shells that I 
sent thee, and the skin of the Fish, with its fins curiously displayed 
on paper! all-which was very acceptable. But as I did not re- 
ceive a line from thee since I sent those curiosities to thee, about 
two years ago, until late this fall, so 1 could not procure any Fish, 
nor Insects for thee. But since I received thy letters, I have rode 
about the country to gather what I could for thee, and particularly 
to the Loadstone quarry, and bought a few Loadstones, two of 
which I send to thee for those two gentlemen who were so desirous 
of them; with whom I should be glad to correspond by letters ; 
for I am ready to learn of any learned person that will be so kind 
as to instruct me in any branch of Natural History, which is my 
beloved amusement. 5, 

The Loadstone lieth in a vein of a particular kind of stone 
[Serpentine ?] that runs near east and west for sixty or seventy 
miles or more, appearing even with, or a little higher than its sur- 
face, at three, five, eight, or ten miles distance, and from ten to 
twenty yards broad, generally mixed with some veins of cotton 
[ Asbestos ]. 7 | 

The earth of each side is very black, and produceth a very odd, 
pretty kind of Lychnis, with leaves as narrow and short as our 
Red Cedar, of humble growth, perennial, and so early as to flower, 
sometimes, while the snow is on the ground [probably Arenaria 
stricta, Mx.]; also, a very pretty Als¢ne [perhaps Cerastium vil- 
losum, Muhl., C. oblongifolium, Torr. ]}. Hardly anything: else 
grows here. Our people call them Barrens; but if this black 
light mould be spread upon other kinds of soil, it will produce corn 
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and grass, finely. See more in the papers in which I have 
wrapped some of both the common rock and loadstone. 

I have sent thee many curiosities in a box directed to thee; 
which I hope our worthy friend, Prrer CoLLinson, will send to 
thee according to my direction,—if the French and Spaniards 
don’t hinder him from the opportunity of obliging us. Indeed, it 
is very discouraging to think that all my labour and charges, may 
very likely fall into such hands as will take no farther care of 
them, than to heave them overboard into the sea, as I suppose they 
did all that I sent last year, by the Queen of Hungaria. If I 
could know that they fell into the hands of men of learning and 
curiosity, I should be more easy about them. Though they are 
what is commonly called our enemies, yet, if they make proper use 
of what I have laboured for, let them enjoy it with the blessing of 
God. Brats 
I have sent a variety of the clay-cells, which the singing Wasps 
built last summer ;) but the wasps were gone, or dead, before thy 
instructions came to my hands. I believe we have a great variety 
of these kinds. I design, next summer (if my affairs go on pretty 
well), to make a fine collection of insects and fishes for thee. 

I sent by the last ship, to Mr. CoLLInson, a Muskrat’s skin, 
with its feet, tail, and part of its head, for thee to make particular 
observations thereof. 

xk xk xk x xk xk *k 

I have sent thy observations on the Shells, I sent thee, to our 

friend Dr. ConpENn; and thy letter to him, with the book for the 
Doctor at New York,—who died a few days before I received 
~ them. . 
Dr. ConpEn and I often send letters to one another. THe is a 
worthy gentleman, of pleasant and agreeable conversation, and 
great humanity. He staid at my house one night, last year; and 
next day, I went with him to Jamus Lo@an’s, and from thence to 
Philadelphia. 

Doctor Mrrcuett lodged several nights at my house. Last year, 
he came up to town for the advantage of better health. He is an 
ingenious man: but his constitution is miserably broken, and if he 
don’t remove soon from Virginia, he can’t continue long in the 
land of the living. 

Our friend, Dr. Putnzas Bonn, gives his service to thee. He 
hath a great respect for thee. 

23 
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I have lately been upon the branches of the Susquehanna, to 
the mountains, to fetch some roots of my great Magnolia [M. 
acuminata, L.]; and measured a common dry leaf fourteen inches 
long, and seven broad,—the trees very large and straight. I have 
not yet received those books thee was so kind as to send, for which 
I return my sincere love. I hope they are coming in the next ship 
from London. 

I shall be much obliged to thee, if thee would please to write all 
thy further observations—which thee pleases to communicate to 
me—in English; which I can understand much better than Laten, 
which is troublesome to me to understand your sentiments. But 
now, dear sir, pray make use of every opportunity, that falls into 
thy hands, to write tome. <A brisk and cheerful correspondence 
is very agreeable to thy sincere friend, ; 

) JOHN BARTRAM. 


I have a copy of my Journal to Onondaga, twice,—which hath 
been taken; since which, I have not wrote it over again. Perhaps 
I may send it, next summer, again. 


J. F, GRONOVIUS TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


DEAR SIR :— 

The 19 of May I hath the favour to get your letters, dated the 
16 Novemb. and 6 December, 1745, with a good number of ex- 
ceeding fine curiosities, which I partly, for short time and several 
occupations, have examined, and of which I send to you my obser- 
vations, having the occasion that my friend, Dr. Dunas, is going 
to London. I wish you would examine if the Muskrat hath not 
four mamme—two at the breast and two at the belly. _ 

Professor MuscHENBROEK is much obliged to you for the account 
you have given of the loadstone, and the situation of the rokke,— 
of which he at an occasion shall make use, and remember you as is 
decent. 

I am sorry your voyage [journey to Onondaga] is fallen into 
the hands of the French; but I hope this present warre may be 
soon turned into peace; and by that occasion we may see another 


copy: 
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I am sorry you hath not received the books I hath send to you: 
wherefore I send to you another copy of the Characters of 
Linnmus; and an edition of the Systema Nature in octavo, 
which is very convenient for the pocket: besides, two copies of the 
New Chimney, translated into Dutch, of which you will be so kind 
to send one at an occasion to Dr. ConpEn, who hath been so kind 
to communicate that book, in English, to me. That invention 
hath found a great applause in this part of the world, which is the 
reason that I could not hinder to let it be translated into Dutch, 
and no doubt soon into French. In the plate, you shall see‘a little 
alteration, what is occasioned by very skilfull people. ~ 

Isend also a copy of my Index Lapidee ; but at present my 
collection is three times larger, so that I think for a new edition. 

All things you send to me came very well over, except the two 
fishes, which were spoiled. I take, therefore, the liberty to com- 
municate to you two prescriptions; of which one is a varnish that 
preserves the fishes, and any other thing, in a great perfec- 
tion, viz. : 

R. Gumm. Copal. Giij. 
Mastiches, 
Sandarach. a ‘ij. 
Spirit. vini rectificatiss. ihijss. 
M. lege artis. 

The other is a powder, by which any creature, as quadrupeds 
and birds, are preserved and become very hard. I have several 
times made the experiment with a fowl, larger than a duck, putting 
him, with his excrement and all, into a box, which is well closed, 
and putting this dose of a powder all over it: when the creature 
became in few weeks very hard. 

R. Puly. aloes, iij. 
Myrrhe, 3ij. 
Sulphur, 
Alumin. 4 3j.—M. f. Pulvis. 


I don’t doubt it will do very well with the fishes, without taking 
the intestines out of them, except they may not be too thick [or 
large]; then the intestina must be carefull (by a gentle hole, made 


in the mids of the belly) taken out. 
*k x * x 


I hope you received my letter dated in April, 1745, by Mr. 
SCHOEMAKER, to whom I pray my service : likewise to Dr. CoLDEN, 


**K * *K 
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Dr. Putneas Bonn, and Jams Logan. I hope that he will re- 
member me concerning the desperate affairs of our Synodus, 
which are in the hands of Mr. Prrers, according to the last 
account of it. 

Lam sorry to hear that Dr. Mrrcuutt is so ill. I hope he may 
recover soon. 

Yesterday night, I got a letter from Mr. CoLLINson, dated the 
16 of May, in which he acquaint me that Dr. MircHEL1 was taken 
by the Tiger privateer, from St. Malo, Captain PALLIER, who took 
fom him all his learned observations; for which I am sorry.* 

As you doth not mention a word of the caracter of a new genus 
of plants, I suspect that you know nothing of it. You must know, 
that with the assistance of Linnaus, and other friends, we dis- 
covered severall new genera, quite different from al these which 
are known; and.so there is made one Bartramia, and another 
called Coldenia. 

I can’t say positively in what book they, with severall other new 
characters, are printed; but I am sure that they will be found, or. 
in Fauna Suecica, or the Acta Suecica ;} which books were in 
April send from Stockholm by sea, so that they are expected here 
every day: when I shall send to you that book, if there are send 
duplicates of it. However, that you should know what plant it is, 
I send to you the character. 


BARTRAMIA. 


Lappula benghalensis tetraspermos, ribesii folio, echinis orbiculatis 
ad foliorum ortum plurimis sessilibus.—Pluk. Almag. p. 206, 
tab. 41, fig. 5. , 

Can. Perianthium quinquepartitum, laciniis linearibus, infra apicem 
acuminatis, deciduis. 

Cor. Petala quinque cuneiformia, unguibus longitudine calycis, 
limbo patente obtuso. . 

Sram. Filamenta decem capillaria, longitudine tubi -corolle. 
Anthere subrotundee. ) , 

Pist. Germen subrotundum. Stylus capillaceus, longitudine 
staminum. Stigma simplex. 

* P, Conzinson, through whom this letter was sent, adds in a note—‘* but Dr. 
Mrronett is arrived safe, with his wife, at London, and is much recovered.” 


+ The genus probably first appeared in the Flora Zeylanica, p. 174, published 
in 1747. 
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Peric. nullum. Fructus globosus echinatus, dissiliens in 
SEMINA quatuor aut quinque; hine convexa, echinata spinis 
hamatis, inde angulata. 
Facies Triumfette et Urene ; sed diversissima planta.* 


COLDENIA. 


Teucrii facie bisnagarica tetracoccos rostrata, pilis scatens, foliis 
profunde venosis. Plukn. Alm. p. 363, tab. 64, fig. 6. 

Cau. Perianthium tetraphyllun, foliolis lanceolatis erectis. 

Cor. monopetala infundibuliformis, longitudine calycis; limbo 
patulo obtuso equali quadrifido. 

Stam. Milamenta quatuor, tubo corolle inserta. -Antherw sub- 
rotunde. is 

Pist. Germina quatuor ovata. Styli totidem capillares, longitu- 
dine staminum. Stigmata simplicia persistentia. 

PrRic. nullum. Fructus ovatus scaber compressus, rostris quatuor. 

SEM. quatuor acuminata, hinc convexa, scabra, inde angulata. 

Facies Neurade, sed diversissima planta. 


Pray, when you write to that learned gentleman, send to him a 
copy of this character, and acquaint him that I, with great plea- 
sure, perceived by your letter that my pakket is come to his hands; 
but that Iam extremely sorry that his things for me were taken 
by the privateers. 

Pray acquaint me in your next, how it goes with your learned 
newly erected Society, and what improvements they have made. 

This is all, dear sir, what I could perform since the 19 of May, 
being now obliged by the departure of my dear friend, Doctor 
Dunpas, to finish these; wishing you and all friends health and 
prosperity, wherewith I remain ; 

Your most obedient servant, 


JOHANNES FREDERICUS GRONOVIUS. 
Leyden, 2 Juny, 1746. 


* This plant, on which it was then proposed to establish the genus Bartramia, 
was finally referred to Triumfetta, of Plum. and Linn. It is now the Triumfetta 
angulata, Lam. Dict. DC. Prodr..1, p. 507; T. Bartramia, L. (partly); Willd. sp. 
pl. 2, p. 854; Lappago Amboinica, Rumph. Amb. 6, p. 59; Bartramia, Lam, Il. 
tab. 400, f. 2; B. Lappago, Gaertn. Fruct., tab. 111. 

The name was afterwards (1789) given, by Hzpwia, to a genus of humble 
Mosses. — 
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JOHN BARTRAM TO GRONOVIUS. 


The 15th of 12th month, 1746. | 


DEAR Friend Doctor GRONOvVIUS :— 

I received. thy kind letters of June the 2d, and September 
the 9th, 1746; also the second edition of Linnaus’s Cha- 
racters, and thy Index; all which impressions thee sent me 
before. But the Systema Nature, which is now received, I 
never had before. I have not travelled much abroad, this 
year, by reason of the wars and troubles, both in Europe and 
on our back inhabitants. The French Indians have been very 
troublesome, which hath made travelling very dangerous beyond 
our inhabitants, where I used to find many curiosities; and, in- 
deed, these troublesome times are a great hindrance to any curious 
inquiries. While we may daily expect invasions, we have little 
heart or relish for speculations in Natural History. * * [Cetera 
desunt. | | 


J. F..GRONOVIUS TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Dear FRIEND :— 

It is more than four years that I have not heard from you, of 
which the last war was the cause. I let you know by these that I 
am printing a-new edition of my Index supellectilis lapidee ; 
wherein you shall find the names of all the minerals and fossils 
you ever had send to me, with an encomium and thanks of all the 
benefits you have bestowed upon me. As soon as this book is 
printed, I shall send a copy of it for you to Mr. CoLLinson, who 
is now my only correspondent in London, being our good friend 
Mr. Catessy dead. You perceive how I expect to hear from you. 

The bearer of these is Mr. ApoLF BunzEL, son to the Arch- 
bishop Ertc BenzeL, of Upsala, whom I recommend to you. 

- Wherewith, I remain 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
JoHN FRED. GRONOVIUS. 


\ 


Leyden, 2 July, 1750. 
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[The Editor is indebted for the following letter, to his friend 
Doctor Gray, of Cambridge, who is in possession of the original. | 


JOHN BARTRAM TO GRONOVIUS. 


November 30, 1752. 


DEAR FRIEND :— , | 

I received thy kind letter of March the 24th, 1752, by Mr. 
ScHLATER, which pleased me well. Pray, how doth the Water 
Mill prove? Doth it answer expectation? After what manner doth 
it work? I should be glad to know something of the nature of it. 

I am in expectation of enjoying great satisfaction by thy next 
letter, and Kaum’s Catalogue of Plants, which thee mentions thee 
designs to send me. I sent thee last spring, a box of fossils, and 
curious stones, with a letter; but have not yet received any 
answer. i 

I have not travelled much this year, it being a very bad seed 
year. I hope next may be better; and I design to travel most of 
the season, if Providence affords me health and opportunity, when 
I hope to pick up some curiosities for thee of the fossil kind. 

I have had several accounts from curious observers, of many 
fish which have been catched near the middle of the sea, in which 
there have been shell-fish, and sand reptiles, and several such like 
submarine fish, whose abode is on sandy shoals; which inclines me to 
query whether there may not be vast chains of mountains, of many 
hundreds of miles extent in the sea, as well as at land; and 
whether the tops of these may not be large sand-banks, which may 
produce food for many kinds of fish (that never swim near the 
shore), which resort to these banks for their daily food, whose 
summits may be nearer the surface than most people may expect, 
and where they may suppose it to be unfathomable; as there are 
islands already known, many of which are dispersed in most parts 
of the sea, at unequal distances, where ships take their course in 
sailing to the East and West Indies; and it’s very likely many 
more are yet undiscovered, by reason of the vast tract of sea where 
ships have not yet sailed, as may be observed by consulting the 
Sea Journals. 

These islands being the tops of vast mountains, appearing above 
the surface, so I think it’s very likely that hundreds of them may 
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be placed as different in altitude as hanitadeas distance ; so, 
consequently, many of them may be in the reach of common 
sounding, not yet known, by reason that the navigators never 
sound but when they expect they are near some coast. But if our 
cruising vessels (for merchant ships can’t lose so much time, unless 
in a calm), were to sound every day far from shore, perhaps they 
might find fine banks, where many kinds of fish frequent for food, 
and might be improved for good fisheries, for the benefit of man- 
kind. Quwery, whether these vast chains of mountains, if there be 
such, may not be, in part, the cause of the currents in the sea, 
which our navigators complain so much of; and is it not probable, 
that there may be various kinds of fish in the great vales, between 
these ridges, which never appeared, nor can live, near the surface 
of the water ? 

Thy answer to these queries will be very acceptable to grt sin- 
cere friend and well-wisher, 

JOHN BARTRAM. 


_ P. 8. Our worthy friend BenszaMIn FRANKLIN, desires thee to 
send him a Dutch translation of his new-invented stove, or fire- 
place; and one book of his Electrical Experiments, if it be translated 
into Dutch. He wants to make a present of them to a friend in 
York. He is job as to satisfy thee for them, cost what they may. 

; Thine, as before, 


J. B. 


J. F. GRONOVIUS TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Duar FRIEND :— 

I received your letters, dated January and November, 1751, 
March and November, 1752; besides one of your son Mosus; and 
lately, by my good friend, Mr. Cottinson, yours of 6 of Novemb.. 
AT Shes 

My own and public affairs, and an indifferent health, have 
hindered me to show my thankfulness to all my friends and bene- 
factors, being in great fear to become totally paralytic ; but since 
I turn myself to a way of living, as our old patriarchs did, I am 
quite recovered, for I drink no wine, coffee or thé, but only small 
beer, and milk mixed with water. My dinner consisted in gruttos 
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and greens boiled in water, without butter, * * avoiding all 
the delicate aromata which the East and West Indies send to us. 
What a change it must make in my body, that was from his yought 
customed at dinner and supper, to a bottle and a half wine, besides 
the rest when I get a friend! However, I can tell to you, that I 
left it allat once; in three days the swelling of my feets and cruel 
pains went off, and I my selv became not at all week, but contrary 
I get a great strength, and sleep exceeding wel. So that I at 
present am entirely at the service of my friends; and now my 
worthy friend, the Rev. Mr. ScuuarreEr, returning to you, I take 
the opportunity to send these to you. 

I am obliged to you for the description of the gape near the 
Blew Mountains, all filled with stones. Betwixt Utregt and the 
Loo, a country place builded by King Winttam the IIL, is the 
country.all covered with sand-hills for about eighteen Dutch miles ; 
but heer and there some low planes for a quarter of an hour, 
which are all fild with stones, les and great, some larger’ than my 
head, and most part flint stones. I believe realy all the country 
under the sand there is covered with such stones. I have seen in 
Flanders, when the King of France made a new rode about Brus- 
sels, that they removed some immense sand-hills, and found at last 
the ground all filled with loose stones all roundish, and here and 
there some petrifications of a yellowish colour, but not separated ; 
but-shells of differend kind and cochles joined to one another by 
the same calcarea materia of which the stones consists, so as 
RuUMPHIUS represents in tab. 58, E. 

I am infinitely obliged to you for the petrified shells, with the 
belemnites and other stones. I was surprised to see these shells, 
for as much as I know, they are originally from the coast of Sicily, 
and that way, under the name of Bucardia, of which several other 
species are to be found upon the Alpes in Switzerland, and upon 
the Mounts of in Italy ; but this particular species was never 
met calcinated or petrified. It is pity it was broken. Question is, 
how now, and when, these creatures are brought from Sicily to 
your country. It must be agreed, that there must have been a 
passage by water betwixt these two places; but what time it was 
80, no body can say. That all the petrifications should be attri- 
bute to the general deluge, is what I never shall agree; but I 
think, that with good reason we may derive them from the time of 
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the creation of the world, so that they should not be taken for 
diluviana, but antediluviana. 

It is also probable that after the creation, there have been as ar 
storms as in our time, when the sea overflowed several countrys. To 
these overflowings I attribute the strata, and per consequence, so 
many strata there are, so many overflowings there have been. , We 
see that confirmed in this country ; for when we dig three ‘feet, 
we find a stratum all of shells, the same as we have at our sea- 
coast, under it a stratum of clay, and then again a stratum of 
shells. It is also confirmed, that before the sand-hills were thrown 
up by a great storm, this country was not habitable in winter time, 
by the overflowing of the sea, and that the few inhabitants of it 
were obliged to remove to Batavodurum, which is thirty-six miles 
from hence. 

So farther, I suppose the sea had overflowen the land, and left 
there a stratum of shells; this was easily overspread by the flying 
sand, upon which the waters coming, or by the rain, or by any 
other way, and standing there make a sedimentum, out of which 
there becomes by time a marshy ground, being the matrix of the 
Sphagnum and likely sort of plants ; and from which, in time, by 
the accession of other particulars, are produced the different sorts 
of clay and humus, and so by succession we get a fertile eround. 

It is a great hardship to me, I must tell you, that the water-mill 
of Mr. Geneve is woll finished, but the experiment is not yet 
taken with-it. Every one talks very indifferently of rh and the 
most part have no opinion of it. . - ss 

That there are vast chains of mountains in the sea, where they 
are called islands, and banks, is not to be contradicted, and I 
believe several petrified subjects.are the prove of it. © * = = *: 

Yea, I believe that Majorca and Minorca are only the tops of 
mountains standing in a large province under sea, where many 
fishes find their food. We know by Mr. CLuaHorn’s observations, 
that there is no places where more variety of fishes is, than at 
Minorca; and I have by reports of some of our sea officers the 
confirmation of it. 

And now lastely to your letter dated the 6 of eccrabes 1758, 
which I get by our good friend Mr. Siarrer, I hope you shall 
hear from him, that he hath been here with good success; at list I 
have contributed what is in my power. He hath a great patrone 
to Mr. THomson, the minister at Amsterdam, to whom I commu- 
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nicated Mr. Prrurs’ letters; having Mr. THomson promised me 
to give answers to. them in “my name. When you see Mr. PutsErs, 
tell him that. | | ‘ 

I send you here a copy of the new-invented stove: but of a 
Dutch translation of his experiments upon the electricite, I don’t 
know anything. But in few days I go to Amsterdam; if I find 
it there, I shall send it immediately to Mr. Couurnson, by a friend 
that goes in a few weeks to London. Pray my service to Mr. 
FRANKLIN. JI wish I could do to you and him any service. I 
wish you. good success with your book about trees. Wherewith 
wishing to you all health and prosperity, I remain, dear friend, 
your most obedient servant, 


JoH. FRED. GRONOVIUS. 
_ Leyden, 10 Juny, 1754. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO JOHN MITCHELL.* 


: June the 8d, 1744. 
Docror MitcHEeLt :— 

I have now before me thy kind letter of May the 5th, which 
pleaseth me well. I should have been exceedingly pleased to haye 
been acquainted with thee when I travelled in your country, in the 
year 1738, when I lodged in Fredericksburgh ; from whence I 
travelled near sixty miles down Rappahannock, thence over Dra- 
gon Bridge to Joun CLayton’s (where I was disappointed of seeing 
him, he being gone towards the mountains), thence to Williams- 
burgh; so up James River to Goochland, where I saw a pretty 
little tree of the Arbor vitw, on the west bank of the river. It 
was about six inches diameter. Thence travelling to your Blue 
Mountains, headed Rappahannock, fell upon the branches of 
Shenandoah, a great branch of Potomac, kept the great vale, 
between the North and South Mountains, till crossing Susque- 


* Joun Mircuett, M.D., a botanist and physician, came from England to 
Virginia, about the year 1700. He died in 1772. His residence was chiefly at 
Urbana,-a small town on the Rappahannock, about seventy-three miles from 
Richmond. He appears to have been a man of observation, acuteness, and enter- 
prise, as well aslearning. Among his various publications, was a useful work on 
the general principles of Botany, containing descriptions of a number of new 
genera of plants, 4to., 1769. The worth and scientific labours of Dr. MircHELL 
will be effectually commemorated among Botanists, by the beautiful little Ame- 
rican perennial which bears his name (Mitchella repens, L.).—Buaxn’s Biog. Dict. 
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hanna, took the nearest way I could, home. Since which time I 
have travelled many times over East and West Jersey, and up the 
North River to the great falls of the Mohawks’ River, and twice 
climbed up the great Katskill Mountains (which is near three times 
as high as any other I ever climbed), where is a fine prospect over a 
great part of New England. These mountains produce the greatest 
variety of plants and trees, of any particular spot.of ground I 
know of. The Balm of Gilead Fir grows here a hundred feet 
high, very straight ; so doth two or three kinds of the Newfound- 
land Spruce Firs, with several kinds of curious pines, and a fine 
species of the Paper Birch, whose bark yielding leaves [or lamine | 
above three feet square, of fine paper for either writing, drawing, 
or printing,—and several other species of Birch; Cherry trees 
five feet high, not of the bird, clustered kind ; Quicken Tree [Sor- 
bus] fifteen feet high; a fine species of Viburnum, with broad 
leaves, shaped like a heart; several species of the Aralias, and 
Araliastrums, Christophorianas, Lady's ‘Bowers, Herb Paris 
[ Trillium], with many other very odd kinds of plants and shrubs; 
and upon the same ridge with your South Blue Mountain, by 
Hudson’s River’s bank, grow large trees of the Arbor vite, and 
in the swamps, fine Larch Trees. This last sheds its leaves in 
autumn, though a fine resinous tree. Last July I went with our 
interpreter [Conrad WHISER] to Onondaga, to make peace 
between your people and the Six Nations, on the account of the 
skirmish with your back inhabitants; from whence I went down 
the river to the great Lake Frontenac [Ontario]. tn this journey 
I observed many curious trees, shrubs, and plants, particularly a 
fine Magnolia [M. acuminata, L.], above sixty feet high, and 
three diameter, the cones three or four inches long, the leaves a 
foot long, and six inches broad, a little hairy, the winter bud 
covered with down, or short hairs, to defend it from the severity 
of the cold, in that rigorous climate. I sent a specimen of it to 
our friend Prrsr, last fall. He writes me, thee sent him speci- 
mens of the same species three years ago. w ™ . 


DR. JOHN MITCHELL TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, June 2, 1747. 
SIR :-— ) 


_Lhave a long while waited an opportunity of writing something 
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to you, that might be acceptable, and am glad of this opportunity 
of doing it. I am desired to get a parcel of seeds for the Duke of 
Argyle, and know of none whom I would sooner depend upon than 
you, to do it. He would have a large quantity, but fears the 
season may be too far advanced, before you receive this, to collect 
them, and so desires you would send as many as you can afford for 
five pounds. If they please, I doubt not but he will desire more— 
as well as my Lord Bute, who gave me this commission. They 
desire chiefly flowering trees and shrubs. Some of the new Mag- 
nolia, if you can get it; and particularly some of the White Cedar, 
which I told them you would be sure to send. 

Mr. Coniinson tells me he has sent for seven such parcels this 
year, already; so I doubt not but you may have some that are 
curious, collected. ‘He [the Duke] has many of the common 
things already, and wants chiefly the Papaw Tree, or Anona, the two 
new Chamerhododendrons, Sugar Tree, Orange Apocynum [ Ascle- 
pias tuberosa, L.], Scarlet Spirwa, Huonymus scandens [ Celas- 
trus]|, the large Ketmia, with flowers like Cotton, Leonurus [*], or 
Oswego Tea [evidently a mistake, Leonwrus for Monarda didyma], 
the new Pines, which I think you said you had seen; he has all the. 
common sorts. 

I am glad to hear that your industry this way is like to be of 
some service to you. J hope it may be in my way to promote it, 
which you may depend upon. This is the only way I ever knew it 
of any service to anybody; for Botany is at a very low ebb in 
England, since the death of Lord Petre. Dr. DILLENIvs is like- 
wise dead. I should be glad to hear from you, and what new 
plants you find. 

I have wrote a long letter to Mr. Franxin, which I hope he 
will receive, and desired a specimen of the water that turns iron to 
copper, and the earth, salts, &c., about it, which I would analyze; 
and should be glad of an account of its effects with you, and the 
way of operating with it there, to see if it would do the same here. 
I likewise desired some specimens (and a quantity of them), of the 
blue stones im your Yellow Springs, which pray tell him of, if mine 
to him should miscarry. I fancy it may be more in your way than 
his to procure them, by which you would highly oblige me. 

Remember me particularly to him, and your good spouse, and 
Dr. Bonp. I have nothing worth while to say to them, else should 
not fail to do it. 
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You may direct the box of seeds, &c., to the care of Mr. CoL- 

LINSON, with the others. | 
, From your humble servant, 

| : JoHN MrvrcHELL. 


SIR :— 

T have received several letters from you, since my last, for which 
I return you thanks. The reason why I have been so long in 
writing to you, is, that I have been in Scotland, and: over most of 
that country, with the Duke of Argyle, since my last to you; and 
since my return here, have been so engaged in writing some other 
things, which has disagreed so with the state of my health, that it 
gives me pain even to sit down to take a pen in my hand, and very 
often I am unable to do it, on account of a vertiginous disorder 
which it has occasioned, and brings on; so that’ you must excuse 
me from writing fully and particularly to you, till I can do it with 
more safety. | i 

The plants and seeds which you sent for the Duke of Argyle, 
came safe to hand; and I have long ago paid Mr. Couninson for 
them. I lately, likewise, got two or three seeds of the new Mag- 
nolia from him, which I carried to the Duke, but there is none of 
them come up; and it is to be feared that we cannot expect any 
from about eight or nine seeds which I had, as they are so apt to 
miscarry, at the best. . 

oe ty ghar SR a x re ak a 

I have been obliged to give over my botanical pursuits, for some 
time, so that I have not anything to say to you on that head at present. 
But I have often mentioned you to several great men, whom I have 
had an opportunity of seeing here, who are very glad to hear of 
industry and laudable endeavours, but are very backward in -re- 
warding them, at least, with anything that is real and substantial ; 
which is the most of what I can say on that head, although if it 
lies in my power to recommend you to anything—or to be of any 
service to you, in any shape, you may freely command, and depend 
upon | Your very humble servant, 
} Joun MrrcHELL. 
London, August 1, 1750. . 
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~ Dear SIR :— } 

I received ‘yours, in which you complain that. you had neither 
received any letter from me, nor any account of the seeds-you sent 
me, which I am surprised at; I having wrote you a letter par- 
ticularly for. three boxes of seeds the last year, of which I have 
received only two. * # a *k 

key. 2 * You must excuse me, if I do not write to 
you so often. and fully as I would incline to do. I have had so 
much business of that kind upon my hands, since I came to Eng- 
land, that I have contracted a disorder by it, which makes me 
unable to pursue it any longer, or even to sit down to write a 
letter, especially that requires any thought, without being sensibly 
the worse for it. I hope, however, to be able, some time or other, 
to make amends for my omissions of this kind. 

We have had two great losses, lately, in Planting and Botany, in 
England, which will hardly be repaired, I am afraid, and are 
rather greater than the loss they sustained by the death of Lord 
PETRE. 

The Duke of Risinand, and the Prince of Wales, are sus- 
pected both to have lost their lives by it, by being out in their 
gardens, to see the work forwarded, in very bad weather. The 
Prince of Wales—whose death you will hear of by these ships— 
manifestly lost his life by this means. He contracted a cold, by 
standing in the wet to see some trees planted, (through a sort of 
obstinacy against any precautions of that kind, which it seems the 
whole family are blamed for,) which brought on a pleurisy, that he 
died of, lately. 

_If anything occurs worthy your notice, I shall consider of it, at 
more leisure, by next opportunity. 

. I am, sir, your most humble servant. 


JOHN MITCHELL. 
London, March 80th, 1751. ! 


PETER KALM* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Because I have an opportunity of writing to you, sir, I would 


* Peter Kau, a celebrated naturalist, and pupil of Linnavus, was a native of 
Finland, born in the year 1715, Having imbibed a taste for the study of Natural 
History, he pursued his inclination with much zeal and industry. His reputation 
as a naturalist caused him to be appointed Professor at Abo; and in October, 
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have the honour to tell-you, that I now have come here to Quebec. 
I do now send my servant-man from me to Philadelphia, to gather 
there seeds of all trees and herbs he can find, or which I have 
found there before. 

I am obliged to stay here myself to the middle of September, to 
have several seeds, which not can be ripe before; and when I have 
gathered them, I think to retourn from hence, and will have the 
honour to see you in the beginning or middle of October. 

I have: found great many trees and plants, which I not have 
seen before; but you have in Pensylvania, too, great many trees 
and herbs, that do not grow here: Poplar, Sweet and Sour Gum, 
Laurel, Chesnut, Mulberry trees, Black Walnut, Sassafras, Mag- 
nolia, and great many others you can’t find here. The Oaks of 
all sorts have taken leave, only some small shrubs of Black Oak 
do grow here by this town. | 

I have made great many observations in all parts of the Natural 
History. If you do see Mr. Evans, pray remember my most 
humbly duty to him, and tell him that I hope to satisfy his 
curiosity in true maps of Canada: but the map of Canada he was 


1747, he set out upon his travels, sailing from Gottenburg for America, where 
he arrived the ensuing year. Having spent two or three years in travelling 
through Canada, New York, Pennsylvania, and the adjacent Provinces, he re- 
turned to his Professorship at Abo, in 1751. His discoveries in Botany materially 
enriched the Species Plantarum of his great master. Professor Kaum’s travels in 
America have been published in English, and are quite interesting ;, though he 
seems to have been remarkably credulous; and moreover, it is alleged, has taken 
to himself the credit of some discoveries which rightfully belonged to Joun Bar- 
tram. He departed this life in the year 1779, aged 64. Hisname has become 
enduringly associated with a genus of our most elegant evergreen Shrubs. 
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@ Mr. Katm came to America by way of England, whence he brought the follow- 
ing letter of introduction; for a copy of which, the editor is indebted to HE. D. 
INGRAHAM, Esq. 


» “To Bun. FranKtin, Philadelphia. 
“London, June 14, 1748. 
‘¢FPRrenD FRANKLIN: 

“The bearer, Mr. Karm, is an ingenious man, and comes over on purpose to 
improve himself in all rational inquiries. He is a Swede per nation ; and is, as 
Iam informed, employed by the Academy of Upsal to make observations on the 
pts of the world. I recommend him to thy favour and notice. By him I send- 
the first volume of the Voyage to Discover Northwest Passage. I hope the 
pacquet, &c., sent under the care of Hunr and Greenuear is come safe to hand. 
‘¢T am thy sincere friend, 

| ‘<P, COLLINSON.” 
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so kind and write for me, had once (it was not far from it) thrown 
me in the other world. The reason was, that he has not put down 
a great river between Fort Ann and Crown Point, that runs in 
Woodcreek. My guides did not very well know the way, and we 
-did go down this river, where such Indians did live that do kill all 
the English the see; but to our happiness we did by good time 
find that we were wrong, and returned. 

Fifteen years ago, when the French King did gend several of his 
learned men to Swedland to measure there a degree of latitude by 
the North Pol, our King in Swedland did let them have all thing 
the wanted gratis, or for nothing. In recompense thereof, the 
French King have given orders to his gouverneurs here in Canada, 
that I too shall have everything as victuals, lodgings, men to carry 
me to which place I will, &., for nothing. It is not permitted to 
me to pay any thing, but the French King he pays that all. 

You can, sir, inform my man in several thing where he can find 
some rare plants, pray do it. Show him all places, where you 
have seen some small Mulberry Trees, or Grapes, but especialement 
Mulberry Trees,—these I cannot have too many. I am persuaded 
it will be a pleasure for you to assist me. WhenI do returne from 
hence, then I can inform and satisfy your curiosity in great many 
thing in all parts of Natural History.—My respect, sir, to madam, 
your wife. My man he can in great many things, too, satisfy 

. your curiosité. 
I am, sir, your most humble servant, 


PETER KALM., 
Quebec, the 6th day of August, 1749. 


JAMES GORDON* TO JOHN BARTRAM. © 


? 


Ad 


Mr. Bartram :— a 
I return you my thanks for many curious seeds, which my good 


* JAMES GORDON was an eminent nurseryman at Mile-End, near London, who 
introduced many new plants to the knowledge of the curious, or rather cultivated 
with great skill and success, such as were communicated to him from various 
quarters, by the collectors and naturalists of that day; among whom were Bar- 
TRAM, CoLLinson, Exiis, and many others. He was a frequent correspondent of 
Linnaus, and sent him several living plants, especially of North American 
origin. Th® famous Loblolly Bay, of our Southern States (which was named 
Franklinia, by MARsHALL), is referred to Gordonia, a genus which commemorates 
the name and botanical services of this gentleman. 
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friend, Mr. Peter CoLLInson, has given me through your means. 
If there is any seeds here, which you think worth your having, 
please let me know, and I'll endeavour to procure you some of 
them; and I am, | a 0 
Sir, your obliged servant, 
JAMES GORDON. 
London, Mile-End, March 3, 1750-1. . 


[On. the back. of the preceding, PETER CoLLINsoN wrote the 
subjoined paragraph :— | ' 

“Our friend. GorDON is a very modest man, and can’t speak 
himself; but a few Magnolia cones, of the two or three sorts grow- 
ing with you, will be acceptable to him.” 


JOHN BARTRAM TO THOM. FRANC. DALIBARD.* 


. [Not dated. ] 
To MoNnsrInuR DALIBARD, A PARIS :— 

Our very worthy friend, Buysamin Frankuin, Esq., whom I 
have the pleasure (as well as honour) to be intimately acquainted 
with, showed me a letter wherein thee mentioned a book thee 
designed to send me, which will be very acceptable, for I love 
Botany, and Natural History, exceedingly. 

I shall be well pleased to correspond with one so curious, and 
shall make use of all opportunities to oblige; and as an introduc- 
tion, I have sent a little parcel of seeds, and specimens, which 1 
gathered. But as you are possessed of so large a part of North 
America, I suppose it will be difficult to send you any plant that 
you have not, although I believe we have several which you want ; 
but the difficulty is, to know which they are. If I had a catalogue 
either of what you have, or what you want, I will endeavour to 
supply you, which I suppose must be carried on by the good offices 
of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN here, or my first correspondent in London, 
the generous Mr. Peter Coxzrxson, who is ready to oblige all 
men. | 

* Mons. DatiBaRrD was a French botanist, who, in 1749, published a duodecimo 


volume, entitled Flore Parisiensis Prodromus. His name is commem@pated by the 
genus Dalibarda, L. | ; 
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JOHN BARTRAM TO CHARLES LINNAUS.* 


. [Not dated, 1752 or 3.] 
RESPECTED AND WORTHY FRIEND :— 


I received, about two months past, a letter from thee dated 
August the 10th, 1750.+ I was exceedingly pleased to receive go 
kind a letter from one that so deservedly bears so superior a cha- 
racter for learning ; but was very much concerned that I could not 
have had it sooner than above two years after it was wrote; and 
much the same misfortune happened to several pamphlets thee 
sent to Dr. CoupeNn and Mr. Charron, which our worthy friend 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN showed me last week, which he had just 
received, and intended to send according to direction, by the next 
post. ‘7 
I travelled, in 1751, most part of the autumn, and found several 
new species of plants, and shrubs, which I should have sent to thee, 
if I had known they would have been acceptable. 

We have four or five beautiful species of Jacobea [Lilium], that 
you have not in Europe. One species grows in our marshes, 
another on flat stiff ground, another on cold shady banks, by the 
_TYivers, another on loose slaty soil on the great mountains; and 
most of these species are much valued by the Indians, and back 
inhabitants, for the cure of the same diseases that the ancients used 
their Jacobeea for, though not one of them knew the name of the 
plant. | , 

I hope thee hath received the Medicina Britannica.{ I hope 
to send thee some specimens next fall. We are all surprised that 
we have not one letter from Peter Kam. 


| [Also without date, perhaps 1753. ] 
To Linnavs :— 


- Respected friend,—As I wrote to thee last spring, and have yet 
received no answer, I have not much to say. 


* No biographical notice of «the immortal Swupu” is deemed requisite here, 
except perhaps, merely to say that he was born May 24th, 1707,-and died 
January 11th, 1778, aged near seventy-one years. 

T The letters from Linnavs to Joun Barrram are all missing. 

{ An American edition of a work with that title, with notes and an appendix by 
Joun Barrram, published at Philadelphia in the year 1751. 
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Pray, how doth our friend Katm go on with his history of our 
country plants? He promised me to send me one, as soon as 
printed, and that he would do me justice in mentioning what plants 
or specimens I showed him; but I never can get a letter from him 
since he left my house. I shad be very well pleased to see what 
he hath wrote of our plants. 

I here send thee two specimens of a curious evergreen Veratrum 
[probably Helonias bullata, L.]. It grows in wet, swampy, shady, 
cold ground. The root is white and fibrous, from which proceeds 
sixteen, more or less, of longish narrow leaves, pointed at the ex- 
tremity. The leaves of the second year lie on the ground, spread 
in rays round the summer’s leaves, which stood more erect, yet 
bending towards the ground, and makeandine a central bud which 
is set in the fall, and if for flowering, is like a pointed cone whose 
base is near an inch diameter, which next spring shoots up a single 
stalk eighteen inches high, with short pointed leaves set without 
order round it, gradually diminishing i in magnitude unto the spike 
of flowers, two or three inches long, the petals of a flesh-colour, 
the apices [anthers] bluish, and standing out longer than the 
petals, which makes a pretty appearance. See the imperfect 
specimen, as it flowered after transplanting. 


JOHN. BARTRAM TO JARED ELIOT.* =~ 


February the 12th, at 
Hacpaorep FRIEND ELIOT :-— 

I have been long waiting for an answer to my letter aiioh I 
sent last spring; but lately our good friend BENJAMIN told me 
our letters had miscarried. So now I venture to trouble thee with 
a few more of my rambling observations. + oe 


* Jarep Extot, minister of Killingsworth, Connecticut, graduated at Yale Col- 
lege, 1706; ordained 1709 ; and died 1763, aged 78. He was a botanist, and a 
scientific and practical agriculturist. The White Mulberry tree was introduced 
by him into Connecticut. He discovered a process of extracting iron from black 
sand. He was the first physician of his day, in the Colony. Living on the main 
road from Boston to New York, he was visited by many gentlemen of distinction. 
Doctor FRANKLIN always called on him when journeying to his native town. 
For forty years he never omitted preaching on the Lord’s day.—Buaku’s Biog. 
Dict. Of that worthy man, St. Joun pe Crevecevr, in his ‘“ Lettres aun Culti- — 
vateur Americain,” says, ‘ Qui ne connoit de réputation le savant Exror, ce digne 
ecclésiastique, ce vertueux et utile citoyen? Qui n’a pas lu ses ouvrages agri- 
coles ?” . 
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I have, in my travels abroad, but much more near home, observed 
with concern, our approaching distress on the account of our want 
of timber for fencing, and indéed many of our necessary uses. A 
- great part of the country that was first settled, hath not near tim- 
ber enough on each tract for one set of new fence, nor one half of 
the old good enough to keep a cow in the field, or a horse out.* 
Ditching helps us very little; and a quick hedge less, by reason of 
the horned cattle and sheep. The latter kill the Quickset, with 
cropping the tender shoots; and the former, not only with brows- 
ing, but when it is grown, they twist and break the bushes, and 
tear down the bank with their horns, tho’ never so well turfed with 
grass. I have made great, deep ditches, and consequently, high 
banks; if I made them steep, the frost and rain would moulder 
and wash the bank down; if I made them wide and slanting, the 
cattle would climb up and tread them down; if the ditch is nar- 
row, they step over. About sixteen years past, I planted a hedge 
of Red Cedars (one foot long), on a small bank, about two feet 
asunder. They grew so well, that in three or four years I had a 
fine hedge four feet high, two feet thick, and so close that a bird 
could not fly through it. Then I thought I had been furnished 
with the only material that was requisite for a strong, lasting, 
beautiful fence, that had all the good properties that the others 
wanted; as, first, it would grow well on all our different soils; 
secondly, none of our cattle would crop them; thirdly, * .* -* 
| Reliqua desunt.] 


March the 14th, 1756. 
Dear Frienp Extot :-— 


I have, since I left thy house, Hoon very much hurried in tra- 
velling, and sending my curiosities to Europe; after which, I 
married my daughter to a worthy young man, whose house is in 
sight of mine, and about half an hour’s walk. Since which, our 
friend BENJAMIN FRANKLIN hath been a great while in the back 
parts.of our tountry, building forts. Since his return home, he 


_ * This apprehension was very prevalent among the old farmers of Pennsylvania, 

until within a few years past; but the threatened evil was always exaggerated, 
and since the working of the coal mines, the alarm has almost wholly subsided. 

Tt Experience has shown that the Red Cedar (and probably every other thorn- 
less plant) is unfitted to make an effective hedge, in this region. It is believed 
that the Crategus Crus-Galli, L., affords the best material for hedging, though 
even that requires great care and skilful management, to insure a perfect hedge. 
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is so much engaged in public business, that we had no convenient 
opportunity of sending a letter until now; but I assure thee, I 
have not forgot thee, nor the agreeable hours I spent with thee. 

I have often thought, that your salt marsh mud, may be so 
ordered as to be of extraordinary benefit to your country, and you 
have, enough of it. Suppose you were to dig a large quantity of 
1G; and haul it to shore, as you may easily do in the winter, when 
the ground is froze. Our ditchers choose to do it in winter; they 
are not so subject to catch cold. They have strong, tight boots. 
They dig ditches twelve or fourteen feet wide, and four feet deep, 
to drain our marshes; and we commonly dig pits eight feet deep, 
to mend them, or to haul the mud on our fast land to enrich it, 
which will last near twenty years. You should put a layer of mud, 
half a foot or more thick, then such a quantity of common mould, 
then a layer of mud, stratum super stratum, until your bed is four 
feet thick. Let it lie and ferment a year; then cut down to the 
bottom, and toss it all together into another bed, and let it remain 
half a year longer, or more, then spread it on your ground. 
~ [have hadan account from Sicily, that they manure their wheat 
ground there with salt, mixed after this manner with mould; but 
it is observed that the salt fetched from one place doth not agree 
with all sorts of the soil on the island, but they adapt the salts 
made in different parts to the different soils. Perhaps, if required, 
I may give thee a more particular account ; but our travellers into 
the different parts of the world are very deficient in relating the 
true methods of agriculture, which the inhabitants practise in their 
respective countries. They think, if they relate their observations 
of the old ruins, the extravagant diversions of the people, their 
government, and superstition,—then, they think they have done 
much ; although it is little more than what many of the former 
travellers have done long before them. 


January the 24th, 1757. 
Wortuy Frienp Extor :— 

I did not receive thy kind letter of March the 14th, until lately. 
Our friend BENJAMIN had put it in his drawer, and coma not find 
it, when he looked for it. : 

I am sorry thee did not get my son’s drawings. The rector got 
all of them. My son wrote thy name on those for thee; and the 
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hollow stick was filled with indigo seed. I am often recollecting 
our conversation with pleasure. 

I am apt to think, that if your salt marsh, that is drained, was 
ploughed and rdaaned with Indian corn for several years, it would 
bring it into good order for corn or grass. That crude, saline 
nature, should be exposed to dews, and rains, and sun. 

I told thee, that I had been informed that the grindstones, and 
millstones, were split with wooden pegs, drove in; but I did not 
say that those rocks about thy house could be split after that 
manner; but that I could split them, and had been used to split 
rocks, a make steps, door-sills, and large window-cases all of 
stone, and pig-troughs, and water-troughs. I have split rocks 
seventeen feet long, and built four houses of hewn stone, split out 
of the-rock with my own hands. My method is, to bore the rock 
about six inches deep, having drawn a line from one end to the 
other, in which I bore holes about a foot asunder, more or less, ac- 
cording to the freeness of the rock ; if it be three or four or five 
feet thick, ten, twelve, or sixteen Sih deep. The holes should 
be an inch and a quarter diameter, if the rock be two feet thick ; 
but if it be five or six feet thick, the holes should be an inch and 
three quarters diameter. There must be provided twice as many iron 
wedges as holes; and one half of them must be made full as long 
as the hole is deep, and made round at one end, just fit to drop into 
the hole; the other half may be made a little longer, and thicker 
one way, and blunt-pointed. All the holes must have their wedges 
drove together, one after another, gently, that they may strain all 
alike. You may hear by their ringing, when they strain well. 
Then, with the sharp end of the sledge, strike hard:on the rock, 
in the line between every wedge, which will crack the rock; then 
drive the wedges again. It generally opens in a few minutes after 
the wedges are drove tight. Then, with an iron bar, or long 
levers, raise them up, and lay the two pieces flat, and bore and’ 
split them in what shape and dimensions you please. If the rock 
is anything free, you may split them as true, almost, as sawn tim- 
ber; and by this method you may split almost any rock, for you 
may add what power you Dien by reene the holes oe and 
closer together. 15 ‘ 
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JOHN BARTRAM TO PHILIP MILLER.* ' 


April the 20th, 1755. 
Wortuy FRIEND Puiitir MILLER :— 


I have received thy kind letter of February the 19th, 1755, 
which gave me much satisfaction; and some uneasiness, that so 
many years have elapsed wherein we might have reciprocally com- 
municated our observations to each other: and although thee had 
incomparably the advantage over me, yet, notwithstanding, I love 
to peep into the abstruse operations of nature. Perhaps I might, 
by thy familiar instruction, have made some remarks that might 
have been satisfactory. But, for the time to come, I hope we may 
double our diligence, if the war ev France do not obstruct our 
endeavours. ) . 

The Catalogue of Shrubs and Trees is very acceptable, or any 
other books in Natural History. I have thy first and second book 
of the Gardener’s Dictionary,—one sent me by Lord Prrre, the 
other by Dr. DILLENTIUs. 

I design to take particular care to send those seeds thee men- 
tioned, which I can procure; and if thee will please to send by the 
first opportunity, it may come to me soon enough to send, next 


_* Putte Minxer, a celebrated gardener and botanist, was born in Scotland, 
in 1694. His father had the superintendence of the Physic Garden at Chelsea, 
belonging to the Apothecaries’ Company, and founded by Sir Hans SLOANE; to 
which appointment he himself succeeded in the year 1722. In this situation, he 
became distinguished by his practical knowledge of plants, and especially by his 
skill in their cultivation. In 1781, appeared the first edition of the ‘* Gardener’s 
Dictionary,” in folio, the most celebrated work of its kind; which has been trans- 
lated, copied, and abridged, at various times, and may be said to have laid the 
foundation of all the Horticultural taste and knowledge in Europe. Linnazus 
gaid of this Dictionary, “‘ non erit Lexicon Hortulanorum, sed Botanicorum.” 

MitierR continued to attend to his duties, and his favourite pursuits, to an 
advanced age; but was obliged at length, by his infirmities, to resign* the charge 
of the garden. He died soon after, at Chelsea, December 18, 1771, in his seventy- 
eighth year.—Rexs’s Cycloped. 

Ea ALE Le cee a AOE ET SS 

4 Mr. Exuts, (who, however, had been engaged in a controversy with MrnER,) 
in a letter to Dr. Garpuy, dated January 2, 1771, says, ‘‘ PHILP MitiEr, the 
Gardener of Chelsea, is turned out of his place for his impertinence to the Apotheca- 
ries’ Company, his masters. They have got a much better one, Forsyru, late 
Gardener to the Duke of Northumberland, who has an excellent character, and 
will revive the credit of the garden, which was losing its reputation, and every- 
thing curious was sent to Mr. Arron, the Princess of Wales’ Gardener at Kew.7 
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fall, any other curiosity thee pleases to mention: for time is so 
far spent, past our meridian, that the affair calls for diligence. 

I design to collect specimens of our Pines, just when they are in 
flower, and the young cone just impregnated, which is to ripen, 
not this ensuing fall, but the next; when it immediately dis- 
chargeth its seed, before it is well dry; whereas other trees keep 
their cones shut for several years, containing perfect ripe seeds, 
and then discharge them. Pray, do all your Kuropean Pines set 
their cones on the same spring’s shoot, and perfect them the suc- 
ceeding year—or the second year’s wood, as, by your draught, the 
Scotch Pine doth? Although the species of Pines, and Fir, may, 
many of them, be distinguished by their cones, in Europe, they are 
no certain distinguishing character in America, except Lord Wey- 
mouth’s Pine. * a aay é * 

# s * Tam obliged to thee, for thy good advice, to 
contract my descriptions. I own, the leaves, acorns, and espe- 
cially the cups, are very material in ascertaining the different spe- 
cies of our Oaks; yet the description of the bark, and form of 
growth, are useful helps, in our mature Oaks. I can often dis- 
cover our different species of Oaks, one from another, by their 
form of growth, half or a whole mile distance; and I am sure he 
must be very sharp-sighted that can know them, at half that dis- 
tance, by their leaves, acorns, and cups, all together. 

I take thy offer very kindly, to assist me in understanding 
Linnaus’s system, which I am acquainted with in some degree; 
having several books of his setting forth, which Dr. GRoNOVIUS, 
my good friend, hath sent me; arid Mons. Datrparp sent me his 
Catalogue of Plants growing near Paris; and Hinn hath nearly 
translated Linnaus’s Characters. But I find many plants that 
do not answer to any of his Genera, and are really new. 

I have an account that he hath published, lately, two books con- 
taining all our North American plants which Kam observed, when 
he was: with us. I showed him many,. that he said were new 
Genera, and that Linnamus must-make many alterations, when he 
was by him more truly informed of their true characters, as I 
should soon see when they were printed. I long to see these books, 
—to'see if they have done me justice, as Kaum promised me. Dr. 
GRONOVIUS promised to send them to me, as soon as they came to 
his hand. | 

I shall be much obliged to thee for thy Figures of Plants, as 
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soon as finished. I love to see nature displayed, in all its 
branches. 

' I shall be glad to assist. thee with any new clini or shrub— 
either dead or alive—in substance, or a particular description; as 
thee pleases to inform me after what manner it will answer thy 
intention the best. 2 | 


PHILIP MILLER TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Dear Mr. BaRTRAM :— 

I have been favoured with your three kind letters, and the two 
boxes of plants which you was so good as to send me; for which I. 
return you my thanks... To the first of your letters, I returned an 
answer in September last; but for fear it may miscarry, I beg leave 
to repeat the substance of that, here.\ I am sorry so many years 
passed without our having had an intercourse by letters, as I am 
sensible how many observations I have lost, which must have fallen 
in your way to have made. As'I seek after truth, so I shall 
always be glad to receive any informations from my ition din even 
if they should contradict what I may have published, yet I shall 
never think it derogatory to my character to own my mistakes, 
and rectify them. * «* [Miatusin MS.] * _* Thave 
not seen what Dr. Linnaus has published from Kau.m’s observa- 
tions, which he has mentioned in his Species of Plants, where he 
has added many new names to them, and inserted some which may 
probably be new. 

Katm has published two volumes of his observations, in the. 
Swedish language; but as I do not understand it, so I have not— 
been curious enough to send for the book, nor do I hear any good 
character of it.  * : * * | 

I sent you four numbers of my Figures of Plants, some time 
since, by our friend Mr. Cottinson; and should have now sent 
you the others which are published, had I not waited for some — 
which will be better coloured ; for the persons employed to have the 
care of this work, have not coe me justice, so I have been obliged 
to take it out of their hands. * * 1 * * 

I have also sent you a few plants of some of our best sorts of 
Roses, which I wish may prove such as you have not already ; bi Es, 
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as I am unacquainted with what has been sent you from England, 
so I am at a loss to guess what I should send; but this, I hope, 
you will soon set me right about. So I shall add no more, at pre- 
sent, but to assure you I am your sincere friend and servant, 

| Ph Sates : Puitre MILLER. 
Chelsea, Feb. 2, 1756. 


Dzar Mr. BARTRAM :—_ ae 

LT have just now been favoured with your kind letter, dated the 
ninth of December; and although I wrote a long letter to youa 
few days past, yet I take this opportunity to acknowledge the 
receipt of yours, especially as I made a mistake in my last, in the 
name of the ship by which I have sent you some seeds, with a bas- 
ket of Roses and Cedar cones. This mistake was occasioned by my 
waterman, who carried the things to the ship; but the enclosed 
note will set that right. - nie 

I am glad you like my Figures. I hope to send you some much 
better done, having changed my engraver. 

You mention that you want the: Norway Maple. Had I known 
this sooner, you should have been supplied; for we have a large 
tree in our garden, which produces plenty of seeds, and young 
plants come up in all the borders near it. The cuttings will also 
grow, like willows. If another ship departs from hence, soon, I 
will send you plants of it. 

As you desire to know my wants, that you may supply them, so 
I must desire you will acquaint me with what things you want from 
hence, that I may make you some returns; and although in my 
other letter I pretty fully told what would be acceptable, yet have 
I here sent you a list of some things taken out of the Mora Vir- 
ginica, which book I suppose you have, so will soon know what I 
mean by the names. Some of these you was so good as to send 
me, in the last box; but as they were in a)bad condition, so I 
can’t tell, yet, which of them are alive, as they had no titles. to 
them. | 

I shall take every opportunity to write to you, and shall always 
be glad to hear from you, being your obliged friend and servant, 

| Puriip MILLER. 


Chelsea, Feb. 18, 1756. 
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Dear Mr. Bartram :— . 

I received your letter dated the third of November last. I have 
the disagreeable account, that neither of my letters, wrote last 
summer, have come to your hands; for which | am extremely sorry, 
because’ there were.some queries therein. which I should have been 
glad to be informed about, especially at this time,’when I am re- 
vising the Gardener’s Dictionary.. One was, to know the charac- 
ters of the Gale asplenti folio [Comptonia], which you say is not 
of the same genus with the Candleberry bush. I find there are 
authors who have ranged it with the Liqguidambar ; but I doubt 
much of their being right; so I-shall be much obliged to you, if 
you can send me a perfect specimen, that I may determine its _ 
proper genus. * * * ~  * Your observations on the 
male and female flowers on the same, and also on different. trees, 
are fully confirmed by many repeated observations and experiments, 
as you will see in this edition of the Dictionary ; however, I shall 
not omit mentioning yours with the others. * x ¥ ¥ 

Pray, to what size does the Balm of Gilead Fir grow, in your 
country, and what is the soil-in which it lasts the longest? for 
there is but one place, in Hngland, where the trees live more than 
ten or twelve years. * a: * 


Pray, let me hear from “you, which will gr eatly onan hee sin: 
cere friend and servant, ! 


: Pate Moers 
Chelsea, Feb. 15, 1757. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO PHILIP MILLER. 


June the 20th, 1757. 

Duar Frienp Paturp ited — | 

I have received thy kind letter of rahe the 15th, L757, 
with six good cones of the Cedar of Lebanon, as also a fine parcel 
of the numbers of the Gardener’s Dictionary, and of the Figures 
adapted to Bets for which favour I am much obliged to my 
worthy friend. . 3 Be. dh adh 

I have now sent thee, as thee desired, some specimens of the 
Gale asplenii folio. It differs much from Gale Candleberry Myrtle, 
and from the Liguidambar, and is, I believe, a new genus. | | 

The basket thee mentions, with the Norway Maple, had also 
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some Roses in it. I told my friend, Dr. Bonn, if he would take 
care of them, he should have one half of them, if no others could 
show a better right to them. The Roses all died ; but two or three 
of the: Maples are alive, as the Doctor tells me, and one or two is 
enough for me, of a sort. * ai e " 

Any sort of foreign trees and shrubs, that will bear our frost, 
will be acceptable. I have sent thee some specimens, and seeds, 
in @ paper parcel, directed for thee to the care of P. Coutrnson. 

Pray, my good friend, write often to me, and let me know 
wherein I can particularly oblige. 


PHILIP MILLER TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Dear Mr. Bartram :— , 

I received your letters, the first dated October the 13, and the 
other November the 12, as also the box of plants. * # ‘ 
The specimens you were so good as to send me by Captain Lyon, 
would have been a treasure, had they arrived safe; but his ship 
was taken by the French, so those are all lost: which is a great 
misfortune at this time, when they would have been of great service 
to me, in ascertaining the names of some plants which remain 
doubtful. For, though many of the plants of your country do 
begin to thrive here, in several gardens, yet they are not come to 
the state of flowering, or producing their fruit; for which reason, 
fair specimens of them are of more value here, than they would be 
if they could be obtained here: and as my Hortus siccus is now 
replete with near ten thousand specimens, so I am very solicitous 
to make it as complete as I can. 

I am afraid the cutting of the great Toxicodendron is perished ; 
for it lay at the bottom of the box, where there had been wet. I 
am very desirous to get all the species of this genus which I can, 
and am making observations on their flowers and fruit: for Doctor 
Linnaus has joined these to his genus of thus, with which all the 
species of Towxicodendron, which I have yet examined, will by no 
means agree; for these are either male and female in distinct 
plants, or have male flowers in separate parts from the fruit on the 
Same plant, which, according to his own system, must remove them 
to a great distance from the Rhus. The species I have, at present, 
in our garden, are these, viz. :— Toxicodendron triphyllum glabrum, 
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triphyllum folio sinuato pubescente, rectum folits mi- 
noribus glabris, and the foltis alates fructu rhomboide, Hort. 
Eltham. If you can add to these, you will greatly oblige me.. * 

If our friend Mr. Couirnson thinks this a good opportunity for 
me to send you the remaining numbers of my Figures of Plants, 
‘they shall come now; but if he judges otherwise, they shall be 
sent by the first opportunity. * s ‘i * T have the 
plant which, Doctor Luyyaus has named Bartramia, just begin- 
ning to flower in our stove: so I propose to send you a specimen 
of it, when it is perfectly dry. The flowers are so small as not 
to be discerned, by my eyes, without a glass. 

The Mountain Magnolia, which you mention, we have not in 
our garden: so if you can spare me a plant of it, you will much 


oblige me. Mudd 

I shall miss no opportunity of writing to you, and shall send 
you plants of any other sorts you desire from hence; and there- 
fore wish you will send me a list of them, that I may have an op- 
portunity of showing you the pleasure I shall have in supplying 
you: for, as you observe, we may not long have it in our power to 
oblige. But you complain of age too soon. I am now entering on 
my sixty-fourth year; and, bless God, I am still hearty and well. 
Though not so active as formerly, yet can go through fatigue ; and 
so long as I have health, am contented with doing what is in-my 
power. } 
I sincerely wish you health and happiness; and remain your 
sincere friend, ‘es 


| 3 PuHitrp MILLER. 
January the 12, 1758. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO PHILIP MILLER. 


as: A June the 16th, 1758. 
WortHy Friend MILLER :—., bee 

I have received two very kind letters from my dear friend this 
spring, one dated August the 26th, 1757, and the other, January 
the 12th, 1758. I received, last summer, thy Figures of Plants to» 
the number xxii, and with them, the Gardener’s Dictionary, to. 
number xxv; and this spring, I have received number XXVI to 
number xLit. Now, how the eight numbers miscarried, I know 
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not. I have received every article our worthy friend Purr 
mentioned, in the letters I received from him; and I have always, 
ever since I corresponded with him, found ma to be as faithful, 
careful, punctual and true a correspondent as I believe ever lived: 
so that if they had ever come to his hands, he would have given 
me some account of them. | ag. 

Strange it is, but very true, that many seeds of plants we take 
little care of, as not being of general use, will keep good, in the 
ground for seven years or more, before they all come up, and 
perhaps the ground tilled every year, too;. but.the nutritious 
grains, pulse, and other esculents, that are adapted for our general 
support, generally come up the first year they are sown.’ Oh! the 
wisdom of Divine Providence! The more we search into it, the 
more wonderful we discover its powerful influence to be. 


[The following notice of the pernicious and troublesome weeds 
in Pennsylvania, accompanies the rough draught of the above 
Jetter to P’ MitnEr, and seems to have been appended to it; 
though P. CoLLINSON apparently refers to it, in his letter of July 
20,1759. See page 219. As it presents an interesting account 
of the weeds of Hastern Pennsylvania, ninety years since, I have 
concluded to insert it; and cannot but remark how truly the state- 
ment describes the hetarak condition of the farms in that region. ] 


A brief account of those Plants that are most troublesome in our 
pastures and fields, in Pennsylvania ; most of which were brought 
from Europe.* 


The most mischievous of these is, first, the stinking yellow Li- 
naria. It is the most hurtful plant to our pastures that can grow 
in our northern climate. Neither the spade, plough, nox hoe, can 
eradicate it, when it is spread in a pasture. Every little fibre that 
is left, will soon increase prodigiously ; nay, some people have 
rolled great heaps of logs upon it, and burnt them to ashes, 
whereby the earth was burnt half afoot deep, yet it put up again, 
as fresh as ever, covering the ground so close as not to let any 
* In the third volume of the Annals of the New York Lyceum, there is an. in- 


teresting notice, by the late Rev. L. D. von SCHWEINITZ, of the plants of Europe 
which have-become naturalized in the United States. 
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grass grow amongst it; andthe cattle can’t abide it. But it doth 
not injure Gorn so much as grass, because the plough euts off the 
stalks, and it doth not grow so high, before harvest, as to choke 
the corn. It is now spread over great part of the inhabited parts 
of Pennsylvania. It was first introduced as a fine garden flower; 
but never was a plant more heartily cursed by those that suffer oe 
its encroachments. 

The common English Hypericum [|H. perfor atum, L.] is a 1 very 
pernicious weed. It spreads over whole fields, and spoils their 
pasturage, not only by choking the grass, but infecting our horses 
and sheep with scabbed noses and feet, especially those that have 
white hair on their face and legs. ‘This is certain fact, as gene- 
rally affirmed ;* but this is not so bad as the Linarta. The hoe 
and plough will destroy it. 

Wild Chamomile, called Mathen [Maruta Cotula? DC.], is 
another mischievous weed. It runs about and spreads much, 
choking not only the grass, but the wheat, more than the other 
two; but hath not yet spread so generally as they. But this may 
be killed by planting Indian corn, or sowing buckwheat on the 
ground, for several years successively. I had it brought many 
times in dung; but when I find it I burn it root and branch. 

Leucanthemum is. a very destructive weed, in meadow and 
pasture grounds, choking the grass and taking full possession of 
the ground, so that the fields will look as white as if covered with 
snow; but the hoe and plough will destroy this weed. 

The great, English single-stalked Mullein, grows generally in 
most of our old fields, and with its broad spreading leaves, takes 
up some room, in our pastures; but it is easily destroyed with the 
plough, or scythe, having only single tap roots. 

_ Saponaria is more difficult to eradicate, as it runs deep, and 
spreads much under ground ;. but it is not yet spread much in the 
country... With care we may keep it under. 

The great double Dandelion is very troublesome in our meadow 
ground, and difficult to eradicate; but the hoe and plough will 
destroy it. 

Crow Garlick is eantly loved by the horses, cows, and sheep, 


* This is the opinion which universally prevailed, half a century since, among 
the farmers of Eastern Pennsylvania ; but I am now led to suspect its accuracy, 
by the fact, that the Hypericum still abounds, and the disease has bie joes © —. 
See *‘ Agricultural Botany.” 
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and is very wholesome early pasture for them ;. yet our people 
generally hate it, because it makes the milk, butter, cheese, and 
indeed the flesh of those cattle that feed much upon it, taste so 
strong, that we can hardly eat of it; but for horses and young 
cattle, it doth very well. But our millers can’t abide it amongst 
corn.. It clogs up their mills so, that it is impossible to make 
good flour. | 

Docks are very troublesome in our mowing ground; and, with- 
out care, they spread much by seed. They stifle the grass by their 
luxuriant broad leaves. 

The Scotch Thistle [Cirsium horridulum 2] is a very trouble- 
some weed, along our sea-coast. The people say, a Scotch minister 
brought with him a bed stuffed with thistledown, in which was 
contained some seed. The inhabitants, having plenty of feathers, 
soon turned out the down, and filled the bed with feathers. The 
seed coming up, filled that part of the country with Thistles. 

The foregoing are most of the English plants that have escaped 
out of our gardens, and taken possession of our fields and meadows, 
very much to our detriment. 

I now make a few observations on some of our native plants, 
that are very troublesome, in our fields and meadows, and are with 
difficulty eradicated. , 

We have four kinds of the Rubus, beside our common black 
Raspberry. The great upright Bramble grows near an inch in 
diameter, and eight feet high, in good ground, though commonly 
about two-thirds of that magnitude. This grows in our old fields 
and hedges, bears berries plentifully, and spreads much under 
ground, sending up abundance of shoots at uncertain distances. 

Another kind is much like the former, but’ more weak and lean- 
ing, bears plentifully, and spreads as the other. Any piece of the 
root left in the ground, though a foot deep, will soon send up a 
shoot. | 

Another kind, we call the Running Briar [Rubus Canadensis, 
L., or Dewberry], and is the most troublesome kind. It roots very 
deep; and if we grub them up half a foot deep, they will shoot, 
from the remaining root in the grounds several branches, which 
will run on the surface two, three, or four yards in one summer, and 
dip into the ground, where they take firm root, from whence they 
will run, and take root as before; whereby they soon spread over 


much ground, and neither the plough nor mattock can easily 
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destroy them. Mowing will kill them in a few years, if repeated 
three or four times a year. They bear a large black berry, and as 
good as the others, and is the first ripe, near the latter end of 
June. 

The fourth sort grows about three or four feet high, upright, 
and one side of the leaves of a fine silver.* These grow in few 
places ; but where they take root eee) seem to spread and cover 
the ground. 

The next native, that is troublesome in our old fields, is a late- 
seh er perennial, white Aster, with a spreading top [A. ere 
coides, L.?], the flower much like your single daisy. These will 
spread all over a field so thick as to destroy all the grass, and 
most herbs, too, except your Hypericum, which only is a fit match 
for it; both which no creature likes to eat. Ploughing destroys 
most of the old roots, but increaseth the young ones, from seed ; 
for the year after a crop of wheat is cut, a field will appear as 
white as snow, when the plant is in flower. 

The lesser Ambrosia is a very troublesome weed, in plantations 
where it hath got ahead. It is an annual, and grows with corn, 
and after harvest it shoots above the stubble, growing three or 
four feet high, and so thick that one can hardly walk through it. 
It is very bitter, and if milk cows feed upon it (for want of enough 
of grass), their milk will taste very loathsome. It seldom grows 
to any head the next year, nor until the field is PinEbeg or sowed 
again. 

We have another weed, called Cotton Groundsel [Hrechtites hie- 
ractfolia, Raf.], which grows with us six or seven feet high, and 
the stalk at bottom, near as thick as my wrist, in our new cleared 
land after the first ploughing, in the spring, or in our marshes, the 
year after they are drained and cleared. It grows there all over, 
so close that there is no passing along without breaking it down, 
to walk or ride through it; but in old fields, or meadows, there is 
not one stalk to be seen. Now, if we put the question, how comes, 
this to grow so prodigiously on the new land ploughed ground, and 
perhaps not one root growing within several miles, the answer is 
very ready: i 7s natural to new land and not to old.+ But our 

* This perhaps refers to the Rubus cuneifolius, of Pursn’s Flora, published more 
than half a century afterwards. 


+ This “very ready” answer, might, perhaps, be very satisfactory, if we knew 
precisely what was meant Be a plant being ‘‘natural” to land; but the naked 
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philosophers say, that every plant is produced from the seed of the 
same species ; but how came the small seed of this plant there, in 
such quantities as to fill’a field or meadow of one hundred acres 
_as full of plants as they can stand? | 
One day when the sun shone bright, a little after its meridian, 
my Brxty was looking up at it, when he discovered an innumera- 
ble quantity of downy motes floating in the air, between him and 
the sun. He immediately called me out of my study, to see what 
they were. They rose higher and lower, as they were wafted to 
and fro in the air, some very high and progressive with a fine 
breeze, some lowered, and fell into my garden, where we observed 
every particular detachment of down, spread in four or five rays, 
with a seed of the Groundsel in its centre. How far these were 
carried by that breeze, can’t be known; but I think they must 
have come near two miles, from a meadow, to reach my garden. 
As these are annual plants, they do but little harm in the country. 
The Phytolacca is troublesome in our new cleared meadows, and 
new fields. It comes up from the seeds being carried all over the 
settled parts of the country, by the birds, which are fond of them ; 
_ but these may be easily destroyed by grubbing them up. Some- 
times a very severe winter kills many of them, as they are natives 
of the Southern Provinces. When I first travelled beyond the 
Blue Mountains, I saw not one; but now there is enough of them. 
Our Hider is exceedingly troublesome in our meadows. The 
roots run under ground and spread much; and I do not know that 
mowing will ever kill it; and grubbing will kill little more than the 
mattock takes up, for if there is but a little bit of the root left in 
the ground, it will grow. I have had a root growing in my kitchen 
garden about thirty years. It was ploughed once every year, and 
generally grubbed and hoed once, or mostly twice, every summer ; 
yet, last summer, two stalks put up, and if there is an inch of root 
left in the ground, if it be two feet deep, it will put up again. In_ 
short, I believe there is not a shrub.in the world, harder to eradi- 
cate than our Elder. I wish I had some of your Hlder seed to 
sow. I hear it grows much larger than ours. 
Those above-mentioned, are most of the troublesome weeds that 
frequent our meadows, pastures, and corn-fields; but in our 
phrase leaves us, I think, about as wise as we were before. The phenomenon 


observed by ‘‘ Bruty,” as described in the next paragraph, seems to afford quite 
as intelligible a clue to the mystery, as the above natural theory. 
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kitchen gardens, we have many that are troublesome enough, such 
as the Ohickweed, which was brought from England. There is no 
getting rid of it. It flowers and seeds most part of the year. 

The Hendzt is also another, that flowers and gens most of the 
summer. 

Shepherd's Purse is very plentiful in good ground ; ity) many 
people make a good boiled salad of it; so is our wild Purslane 
very troublesome, though good when boiled. The small running 
Mallow is pestering enough ; and two or three kinds of Veronica. 
The Malvinda [Sida ?] is very bad; and so is the Mollugo. One 
very tall species of the Amaranth is very troublesome, but some boil 
it, to eat; and a species of Orach, which we call Lamb’s Quarter, is 
very tender when boiled. Doeks and Sorrel are plague enough in 
our pastures, meadows, and gardens, the last of which is very 
hard to root out. These are most of the noxious weeds of our 
gardens, that make us have so much work to destroy them, every 
year, beside the grasses. 


PHILIP MILLER TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


SIR :— 

I was yesterday favoured with your letter, dated June 16th, 
1758, by which I am informed that part of the numbers: of .my 
Figures of Plants, which I sent you, have miscarried ; which gives 
me some concern, because they were duly sent as opporiamaies 
offered. ss % 3 ¢ . 

I sent to Mr. Coxninson all the remaining numbers of my 
Figures of Plants, and also those of the Gardener’s Dictionary, 
which have been printed since the last I sent you; which are 
directed for you, and Mr. Cottrnson promised.me to forward 
them immediately to you; so I hope you will receive them safely. 
In your next, pray inform me what numbers are wanting in each, 
that I may replace those which are lost. ‘: F) ee 

In the clod of earth which you sent me, there came up one sort of 
Crategus, which flowered last spring, and has now ripe fruit upon 
it, which is small, round, and black ; but it came too late to be in- 
serted in the Dictionary, so may be brought into a supplement. 

There is no determining the difference between Crategus, Mes- 
pilus, and Sorbus, either by the number of their styles, or that of 
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their seeds. The latter is very inconstant in all the pomiferous 
fruits. Apples and Pears have sometimes five, at others, six or 
seven seeds in each; so that to make that a character of the genus 
would be very absurd. Doctor Linyaus has joined so many 
genera together, as occasions confusion. The Apple and Pear are 
undoubtedly of different genera. They will not take upon each 
other, either by budding or grafting [?]; and it is well known, from 
experience, that all trees of the same genus will grow upon each 
other. 
* * xk Ma ek 

I want much to see a specimen of a female plant of the Gale 
Asplenii folio [Comptonia]. I have only yet seen the male with 
its catkins, for we have not any female plants here, so far as I can 
learn; and I am in great doubt about the character of it. If you 
have any of the female plants, and will be so good as to send me a 
plant or two, as also a dried specimen, you will much oblige me. 

* xk _ x xk * 

The method in which I was under a necessity of publishing the » 
Gardener’s Dictionary, has in some measure prevented my insert- 
ing several new plants, which have come to my hands after the 
initial letters of their titles were passed over. I shall be obliged 
to add an Appendix to it, in which I propose to take notice of as 
many plants as shall come to my knowledge: so that, whatever 
you are so good as to send to me, shall be gratefully therein men- 
tioned. I am your obedient humble servant, 

PHILIP MILLER. 
Chelsea, Aug. 28, 1758. 


Dear Mr. BaRTRAM :— 

I was this day favoured with your letter, dated 28th of Septem- 
ber last, by which I am informed you have not received any letter 
from me since that bearing date of the 30th of May last. I wrote 
to you the 16th of July, to acknowledge the receipt of the speci- 
mens which you was so good as to send me in Mr. CoLLINson’s 
box, and to return you my thanks for them: and as you was so 
kind as to offer me plants of those sorts which you had in your 
garden, so I most earnestly wish to have of them, as I believe there 
are some new genera amongst them. The plant with a long spike — 
of white flowers, and grass leaves, appears to me to be an Ornitho- 
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galum [probably the Helonias asphodeloides, L. ; Xerophyllum, of : 


Mx.]; but the flowers are so much compressed as: to render the 
distinguishing characters very doubtful. 
~The Yellow-root [Hydrastis Canadensis, L.] has flowered, and 
ripened: seeds, in our garden, two years past, from some roots 
which were sent me from the inland parts of your country. . It is 
a new genus. I have Deptets and idescnibed ity by the tate of 
Warneria. . 
The Gale Asplenii folio ee ce eis male flowers in our gar- 
den, the last year; but as there was no. appearance of female or 
hermaphrodite flowers, nor any rudiment of fruit, so I suppose it 
to be male and female in different’plants. The two specimens you 
was so kind as to send me, were one male and the other female: 
so I shall be glad to be informed if hey were taken from the same 
plant.* pai r beny + oie 
Your Dwarf Cherry [Cerasus pumila, Mx.?] I believe is the 
same which I have figured. The stones came from Canada to 
Paris, and were sent’'me from thence. It produces great numbers 
of flowers along the branches, so makes a good appearance in the 
spring, and the fruit is black, about the size of our small black 
cherries, here, but of a disagreeable flavour. The plant propagates 


‘go fast, by cuttings and layers, that it is now. common in our 


gardens. ~ * * is * ae 
I am your friend’ and servant, ae 


Pum Maun. 
Chelsea, Nov. 10, 1759. i : 


- 


JOHN BARTRAM TO DR. GARDEN. + 


October the 12th, 1756. 
RESPECTED FRIEND, Dr. GARDEN :—_ , % 


I received thy kind letter of May the 18th, 1755, which was. 


* The Comptonia asplenifolia, Ait., is now known to Ibe a Monoicous plant. 

+ AtexanpDER Garpen, M.D., F.R.S., a native of Scotland, and educated at 
Edinburgh, resided at Charleston, South Carolina, where he was extensively en- 
gaged in the practice of physic for near thirty years. He married there, on 
Christmas eve, 1755, as appears from one of his letters to Mr. Exxis, with whom 
he maintained a frequent’scientific and friendly intercourse, and by whom he was 
introduced to the correspondence of Linnmus. Botany, and some of the more 
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very acceptable, as will also be any of your country seeds of plants, 
or shrubs; some of which are hardy enough to endure our gevere 
winters. Of the Catalpa, I have enough from Dr. Wirt. Very 
few of those seeds thee sent me, came up; only the Indica, and 
the Thea, which I find to be a Sida; two or three plants of a 
smooth, oblong, thick, shining leaf, growing opposite. Pray, what 
is your Palmetto royal? Wow high doth it grow, before it bears 
fruit? which is very pretty tasted. I am apt to think I have three 
come up. ‘The leaves are shining, something ike parsley, and 
grow opposite. 

I hope thee art fallen into good business: being so much con- 
fined in town, I shall be glad if it don’t endanger thy health. 

As to the sudden changes of heat and cold, in your climate, as 
well as ours, I suppose they are caused by our open exposition to 
both. As we are situated so near the ‘open sea, and southern 
heats, so we are also exposed to the ‘greatest extremity of the 
northern blasts, a little tempered by the intermediate heat in ade- 
quate degrees to the power and progress of the southern currents 
of air: for I can’t find that there is, in all North America, any 
chains of mountains so high as to intercept the currents of the air 


obscure departments of Zoology—especially Fishes and Reptiles—were his con- 
stant resources for amusement and health, amid the sometimes overwhelming 
duties of his profession, and the inconveniences of a delicate constitution. In 
Natural History he was, throughout, a zealous and classical ‘Linnean. No one 
welcomed the publications of the Swedish luminary, from time to time, with more 
enthusiasm, or was better able to appreciate them; for he had felt by experience 
the insufficiency of preceding systems of Botany, and had been, in consequence, 
near giving up the science in despair. 

When the political disturbances of America came on, Dr. Garprn took Ct 
with the British government; and, like many others, suffered a very considerable 
loss of property. He returned to Europe, about the end of the war, with his wife 
and two daughters, residing for some years in Cecil Street, in the Strand. “A 
pulmonary consumption, confirmed by the effects of sea-sickness, terminated_his 
life, April 15, 1791, in the sixty-second year of his age. His son conformed to 
the new American government, and remained in Carolina. 

The cheerful, benevolent character of Dr. GarpEN is conspicuous in his letters. 
His person and manners were peculiarly pleasing; and he was a most welcome 
addition to the scientific circles in London, as long as his declining health 
would permit. In compliment to his botanical attainments and services, his 
friend, Mr. Ex1is, dedicated to his name that elegant and delightful shrub, the 
Gardenia florida, commonly called Cape Jessamine, of which so many other species 
have been since discovered, that it is now one of the most extensive, as it is cer- 
tainly one of the most beautiful and fragrant genera in the whole vegetable 
kingdom.—Suiru’s Linnean Correspondence. 
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of the frigid zone, from the highest latitudes, all the way over land, 
as there is in Europe and Asia, which have also the great adyan- 
tage of having the sea north of them, except about Nova Zembla. 

As for rain, I suppose it to be collected from the sea, the rivers 
and lakes, vegetables and mountains. The sea affords materials 
abundantly for the formation of rain, as it is continually in agita- 
tion, especially near the shore, the waves dashing and breaking 
against it into steam, and rising in vapour. ‘The rivers afford 
large quantities of vapour, both from their even surface, their 
agitated waves, and at their falls, as may be observed in a frosty 
morning in a thick fog. Plants and trees send up great quantities 
of vapour, from which, perhaps, most of dews are formed; and 
lastly, the mountains not only eollect and condense the vapours, 
by their coldness and height, but also direct the course of the 
rains; in some situations ; as is evident on the coast of Coromandel 
in Asia, Mount Atlas in Africa, the Cordilleras in America, with 
many others, too tedious to name; all which are, doubtless, very 
instrumental in furnishing the inland parts of the globe with the 
necessary liquid element. . * * * 


March the 14th, 1756. 
RESPECTED FRIEND Doctor GARDEN :— 

I have just received thy very kind letter of February a, 13th, 
1756, but alas! very short. I am glad that the bulbous roots — 
flourish with thee. I sent thee a fine variety of Tulip roots; but 
they all came too late, though sent by the first opportunity. 

I long to see thy Journal to and from Saluda. Pray, what is 
your Palmetto Royal? Is the fruit wholesome to eat? Is it a 
tree or shrub? How soon doth it bear from seed? I am glad 
thee art so well settled in business, and I hope art possessed of a 
sweet, dear, agreeable consort. This winter, I have married my 
daughter Mary to a very worthy, rich young man, who lives in 
sight, and about half an hour’s walk distant from my house. 

I am much obliged to thee for thy kindness for my son WIL- 
LIAM. He longs to be with thee; but it is more for the sake of 
Botany, than Physic or Surgery, neither of which he seems to have 
any delight in. I have several books of both; but can’t persuade 
him to read a page in either. Botany and drawing are his delight; 
but I am afraid won’t get him a living. I have some thoughts of 
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putting him to a merchant. I have wrote several times, last fall, 
to Prtmr CoLLInson about him, and expect an answer by the first 
ships. * 2 x x * * 

I have often thought of proposing a scheme, which T am apt to 
believe would be of general benefit to most of our colonies, if put 
in practice; and as a particular curious friend, I- first’ acquaint 
thee with it, and perhaps I © may mention it to my friend Perer 
CoLLINSoN. ) 

Tt is, to. bore the ground to great depths, in all the different 
soils in the several provinces, with an instrument fit for the pur- 
pose, about four inches diameter. The benefit which I shall pro- 
pose from these trials, is to search for marls, or rich earths, to 
manure the surface of the poor ground withal. Secondly, to 
search for all kinds of medicinal earths, sulphurs, bitumens, coal, 
peat, salts, vitriols, marcasites, flints, as well as metals. Thirdly, 
to find the various kinds of springs, to know whether. they are 
potable, or medicinal, or mechanical. 

Now, to bring this into practice, suppose there was sinethted, 
in every province, a curious, judicious, -honest, careful man, as 
overseer; that he should choose such men as understood boring in 
rocks and earth, and furnish them with proper instruments; that 
he, or any whom he may depute under him, shall take particular 
care to write down, in a book for that’ purpose, the time and place, 
when and where, they began to bore, and the particular depth of 
every stratum they bore through, examining curiously the contents 
of the bit, every time the auger is drawn out, and the depth from 
whence it was drawn. Minute it down, so that they may know 
the exact depth, whether it be marl, chalk, coal, salt, or any 
other mineral; or the springs of water, and how deep they are 
from the cue so that every proprietor may know what riches 
are in his possession, and may guess what expense he must be at 
to come at the benefit of them. I am persuaded that most sandy, 
desert soil, hath under it a large bed of marl, or saline earth, 
which, if brought on the sandy surface, would make the aurfate 
fruitful; and most countries, far from the sea, have vast beds of 
rock kat at uncertain depths, which, if they were discovered, 
would be of great advantage to the inhabitants. Moreover, how 
exceeding useful and satisfactory will it be, to curious philosophi- 
cal inquirers, to know the various terrestrial compositions that we 
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daily walk over. By this method, we may compose a curious sub- 
terranean map.* e # é Farg : 

I want much to come to Carolina, to observe the curiosities to- 
ward the mountains; but the mischievous Indians are so treache- 
rous, that it is not safe trusting them, even in their greatest 
pretence of friendship. They have destroyed all our back inhabi- 
tants. No travelling, now, to Doctor CotpEN’s, nor to the back 
parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland, nor Virginia. 

Pray, how far do you commonly reckon it, from Charleston to 
the Cherokee Mountains? I should be glad to search them, if it 

could be done safely ; but must wait till these troublesome times 
are over. : 

You have growing with you a pretty sort of a.red, flower, the 
root of which is a sovereign cure for the worms,} as I am informed. 
Pray send it me; I want it much. 

Have you the right Senna, growing plentifully? Thee promised 
me some seed. 

I believe I can make most of your perennial plants live over our 
winters, by covering them over with straw; but some of your 
shrubs and trees will not.. I suppose they are such that naturally 
grow to the southward of you; and though they seem to grow @ pi 
seed with Jou, yet can’t bear cats more cold. 


DOCTOR GARDEN TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


October 25th, 1760. 

My DEAR FRIEND :— 

I have received two very kind letters from you, since you left 
this place, neither of which it has yet been in my power to answer. 
Hver since I saw you, I have lived in a greater hurry than when I 
had the pleasure of your agreeable company. Often since our 
parting, have I reflected with concern, that I had then so little 
time to enjoy you. 


* This “scheme” of Joun, Bartraw’s—if original with him,—would indicate 
that he had formed a pretty good notion of the nature and importance of a Geolo- 
gical Survey and Map, more than half a century before such undertakings were 
attempted in our country}; or even thought of by those whose province it was to 
authorize them. 

7 No doubt the Spigelia Maritandica, L., commonly called ‘Carolina Pink.” 
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I read with great: PuUeoiion FORE: account of the rarities of 
North Oarolina. ; 

I examined the tree in my garden, Bich FE fant took to be 
a Holly, like Mr. Wraae’s; but I find it quite different, as is 
likewise that one in Governor Gien’ S garden, which is of the same 
kind as mine. It is a new genus, and a hpanhe enough Ever- 
green. 

My close aa ncatt sc apivad me of that happiness which I 
would haye,‘in searching our-woods.. . « 

Your plants, in my garden, thrive feet ee wan and they 
are now ready for your boxes; one or two are dead. _ ' 

As I met lately with Lx on Botany, I bought two copies, one 
at WARE: I have sent Fou and beg you'll accept of it, from 

| Your sincere friend, 
ALEXANDER GARDEN. 

aaa’ you hareus a letter feof Mrs. Logan, which te been 

with me. some time, for want of an opportunity. 


DEAR Sin: — 

I received your kind letter, with your present of apples and 
plants, for both which please to accept of my thanks. The apples 
were extremely good, and have kept much beyond any that ever 
I had before. You made me very happy in the Newfoundland 
Spruce, Hemlock Fir, and Kalmia. I wanted these very much, 
and you gave me fine thriving plants. _ The others, viz., the 
Lavender, Sabina, and Rhamnus, with the Fraxinellas, are all 
growing beautifully, so that I iat to have great; tplegens in 
them all the summer. 

I hope you may have like pleasure in those that I now fae you. 
I need not tell you to plant them out immediately, and in a 
shady moist place. The:box is rather too-full; ;but:the reason. is, 
my not choosing to remove the earth from ai roots of the plants 
as they Brow, so that earth taken up with them soon filled up the 
box. ten ibe Bihiaitr 

Your four Umbrellas are all alive, and very acibine ; so is iis 
great. Magnolia. The. Atamasco Lilies are all alive; the Booms 
Leafed Bignonia, and the fine blue purple flower. 

1, could not find the Worm-grass root, so that I am afraid it is 
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dead; but I ghall soon replace it to you with some others. The 
eh ar and Solanum triphyllum [Trillium], are both in good 
health, and blooming. I sincerely wish they may arrive safe. 1, 
have watered them again, to-day ; and the Captain says, that he’ll 
sail to-morrow: May God grant him a speedy and prosperous 
voyage, and thus give you a further opportunity of viewing and 
admiring the beauties of some more of his amazing and wonderful 
works. How eminently happy are these hours, which the humble 
and philosophic mind spends in investigating and contemplating 
the inconceivable beauties and mechanism of the works of nature, 
the true manifestations of that supremely wise and dei pre 
who daily upholds and blesses us. 

May that fatherly Being continue to enlighten your ‘wind, till 
that hour come, when the parting of this veil will lay before your 
eyes a new and more glorious field of atl etd a and still more 
unutterable sights of bliss. au 

Be assured that I offer, in great sincerity, my kind respects: to 
all your family. 

And am, dear friend, yours, 


ALEXANDER GARDEN. 
February 28d, 1761. : 


N. B. I should be much obliged to you for some Hyacinths, 
and some Wareissus with the largest Nectariwms,—we call these 
Horsenecks. ° . ‘ * cl ; 


My wortuy FRIEND :— 

- LT received your obliging letter, informing me of the safe arrival 
of the plants. I rejoice with you, on your increasing collection of 
these curious productions of the allwise hand of our omnipotent 

Creator. May your soul be daily more filled with an humble admi- 
ration of his works, and your lips exercised in his praise. How 
glorious are those hours of contemplation and enjoyment, that the 
ravished soul passes through, when viewing the wonderful manifes- 
‘tations of his power, wisdom, and goodness. When this scene of 
things passes away, and the great and first Author of all leads_us 
to fields of a more rich and fertile clime, there shall we proceed 
with fresh vigour, and enlarged faculties, to view him’ nearer, wor- 
ship and adore more strongly, and live more willingly within the 
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pale of universal love. How great is our God! How wonderful 
are his works, sought out of all them that take pleasure therein. 

Your letters particularly give me pleasure. They always con- 
tain something new and entertaining, on some new-discovered work 
of God. hs sy ae es Salle 

I could not get Beureria [Calycanthus], when I sent the box ; 
and my own had died in the winter; but I'll try to get two or 
three plants this year. - a » * | 

This will be delivered.to you by a lady, whom I have the honour 
to be acquainted with, and who has a very pretty taste for flowers, 
and the culture of curious plants. She intends to pay you a visit, 
while she stays at Philadelphia ; and I take the liberty to beg 
your civilities to her, not doubting but it will give you joy, to see a 
lady coming so far, to view and admire your curiosities. 

My wife offers, along with me, our best respects to your wife, 
and all the rest of your good family. | 

| | Believe me to be yours, 


ALEXANDER GARDEN. 
June 17th, 1761. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO DR. GARDEN. 


. March the 25th, 1762. 
I received thy very kind letter of February the 15th, am glad 
my remarks of the Ohio gave thee such satisfaction.  * - 

I have just received two very loving letters from New England,— 
one from Doctor Gatze—the other from Doctor ELior, a very 
worthy Presbyterian minister [see page 372], one that spends his 
time in pious exercise, and in promoting the general good of man- 
kind. He found out the method, about three months past, to make 
out of sea-sand excellent iron. One hundred weight of sand will 
yield fifty of good iron. I think little coal will do it. It was 
advertised in the York paper, a month past; and many curious 
people thought it so very improbable, that they gave little or no 
credit to it. He sent me a specimen of both the sand and iron. 
I showed it, not only to our smiths, but to the owners of the fur- 
haces and forges, and they allowed it to be very fine, and some 
thought it would make choice steel. And now, dear friend, not to 
keep thee too long upon the rack,—and as mutual friends should 
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always ease, and not forment—explain, and not perplex one ano- 
ther,—the sand out of which he makes his iron, is not the white 
crystalline sand; but a: black, bright, fine. mixed sand,’ in great 
beds, that will adhere to the magnet, as the filings of iron. But 
the grand query is, from whence it came, and how it got there. — 

My dear worthy friénd, Iam much affected every time that I 
often read thy pious ‘reflections on ‘the wonderful works of the 
Omnipotent and Omniscient Creator. The more we search and 
accurately examine his works in nature, the more wisdom we dis- 
cover, whether we observe the mineral, vegetable, or animal king- 
dom. But, as I am chiefly employed with the vegetable, I shall 
enlarge more upon it. | 

What charming colours appear in the various tribes, in the 
regular ‘succession of the vernal and autumnal flowers—these so 
nobly bold—those so delicately languid! What a glow is en- 
kindled in some, what a gloss shines in others! With what a 
masterly skill is évery one of the varying tints disposed! Here, 
they seem to be thrown on with an easy dash of security and free- 
dom; there, they are adjusted by the nicest touches. The verdure 
of the empalement, or the shadings of the petals, impart new liveli- 
ness to the whole, whether they are blended or arranged. Some 
are intersected with elegant stripes, or studded with radiant spots; — 
others affect to be genteelly powdered, or neatly fringed; others 
are plain in their aspect, and please with their naked simplicity. 
Some are arrayed in purple; some charm with the virgin’s white; 
others are dashed with crimson; while others are robed in scarlet. 
Some glitter like silver lace; others shine as if embroidered with 
gold. . Some rise with curious cups, or pendulous bells; some are 
disposed in spreading umbels; others crowd in spiked clusters ; 
some are’ dispersed on spreading branches. of lofty trees, on 
dangling catkins; others sit contented’ on the humble shrub; 
gome seated on high on the twining vine, and wafted to and 
fro; others garnish the prostrate, creeping plant. All these 
have their particular excellencies; some for the beauty of their 
flowers; others their sweet scent; many the elegance of foliage, 
or the goodness of their fruit: some the nourishment that. their 
roots afford ws; others please the fancy with their regular 
growth: some’ are admired for their odd appearance, and 
many that offend the taste, smell, and sight, too, are of virtue in 


physic. 
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But when we nearly examine the various motions of plants and 
flowers, in their evening contraction and morning expansion, they 
seem to be operated upon by something superior to only heat and 
cold, or shade and sunshine ;—such as the surprising tribes of the 
Sensitive Plants, and the petals of many flowers shutting close up 
in rainy weather, or in the evening, until the female part is fully 
impregnated: and if we won’t allow them real feeling, or what we 
call sense, it must be some action next degree’ inferior to it, for 
which we want a proper epithet, or the immediate finger of God, 
to whom be all glory and praise. | 

. *k * * k x 

I don’t dwell so long in the vegetable kingdom, as though I 
thought the wisdom and power of God were only manifest therein. 
The contemplation of the mineral, and especially the animal, will 
equally incline the pious heart to overflow with daily adorations 
and praises to the Grand Giver and Supporter of. universal life. 
But what amazing distant glories are disclosed in a midnight scene! 
Vast are the bodies which roll in the immense expanse! Orbs be- 
yond orbs, without number, suns beyond suns, systems beyond 
Systems, with their proper inhabitants of the great Jehovah’s 
empire, how ‘can we look at these without amazement, or contem- 
plate the Divine Majesty that rules them, without the most humble 
adoration? Esteeming ourselves, with all our wisdom, but as one 
of the smallest atoms of dust praising the living God, the great 
I am. 


- 


DOCTOR GARDEN TO JOHN BARTRAM, AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 


S. Carolina, February 12th, 1766. 
MY DEAR OLD Frienp :— i | 

How do you do? It is so long since I had a line from you, and 
then it was so short, containing no botanical news, that I scarcely 
could believe it came from you. | : 

Think that I am here, confined to the sandy streets of Charles- 
ton, where the ox, where the ass, and where men as stupid as 
either, fill up the vacant space, while you range the green fields of 
Florida, where the bountiful hand of Nature has spread every 
beautiful and fair plant and flower, that can give food to animals, 
or pleasure to the spectator. 
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Pray, out of the abundance of what you see, send me some 
curiosities, particularly seeds for my garden. But let these be 
confined wholly to what is new and curious. Some young plants, 
in a box, would be very acceptable. ee 
My best-wishes always attend you; and I am, dear-sir, 
, Yours, &e., 
_ ALEX. GARDEN. 


DOCTOR GARDEN TO JOHN BARTRAM, AT ST. AUGUSTINE. 


[Not dated. } 
My pear FRIEND :— | eukuaia 
It appears to me to be an age since I have had the pleasure of 
hearing from you. Pray, write me, and tell me what you are 
doing; for I know you can't be idle. Tell me what you are dis- 
covering; for I know your imagination and genius can’t be still. 
How many wonders of creation do you daily see? Why won't you 
let me know a few? 
Some time since, I had the inclosed from your wife, which I 
now send to you. : 3 
Your friend, Mr. Lampotz, informed me of this conveyance, 
and | am just to send him this letter. Remember me to your son: 
and I am, dear sir, 
Yours, &c., 
- ALEX. GARDEN. 


I have your letter to your son, which I shall send by first oppor- 
tunity; but at present, all communication is stopped. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO MISS JANE COLDEN.* 


| January the 24th, 1757. 
RESPECTED FRIEND JANE COLDEN :— i 

I received thine of October the 26th, 1756, and read it several 
times with agreeable satisfaction ; indeed, I am very careful of it, 


* Miss Jang COLDEN was the daughter of Doctor ConpEn,. of New York. Some 
brief but interesting notices of this' accomplished lady, may be found in the first 
volume of the Linnean Correspondence, published by Sir J. E. Smrre ; and also in 
the Selections from the Correspondence of CADWALLADER CoLDEN, in the forty-fourth 
volume of Sruuiman’s Journal, by Professor A. GRAY. 
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and it keeps company with the choicest correspondence,—Euro- 
pean letters.* | 

The Viney plant: thee so well describes, I.take to be the Diosco- 
rea of Hint and Gronovius; though I never searched the cha- 
racters of the flower so curiously as I find thee hath done ; but 
pray search them books, thee may presently find that article. 

I should be extremely glad to see thee once at my house, and to 
show thee my garden. My Bruty is gone from me to learn to be 
a merchant, in Philadelphia, and I hope a.choice good place, too 
(Captain Curnps). I showed him thy letter, and he was so well 
pleased with it, that he presently made a packet of very fine draw- 
ings for thee, far beyond CatEssy’s, took them to town, and told 
me he would send them very soon. I was then in a poor state of 
health; but am now well recovered. We very gratefully receive 
thy kind remembrance, and my two dear friends, thy father and 
mother. I want once more to climb the Katskills ; but I think it 
is not safe to venture these troublesome times. 

I have had several kinds of the Cochleata, or Snail Trefoil, and 
Trigonella, or Fenugreek;. but, being annual plants, they are gone 
off. The species of Persicary thee mentions, is what TouRNEFORT 
brought from the three churches, at the foot of Mount Ararat. 

The Amorpha is a beautiful flower; but whether won’t your 
cold winters kill it ? 

If the Rhubarb from London be the Siberian, I have it. I had 
the Perennial Flax, from Livonia. It growed four feet high, and 
I don’t know but fifty stalks from a root; ‘but the flax was very 
rotten and coarse. The flowers were large and blue. It lived 


many years and then died. 
JOHN BaRTRAM. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO B. FRANKLIN.+ 
' July 29th, 1757. 
Dear BENJAMIN :— 
I now take the freedom of thy usual benevolence, and favour of 
thy wife, to inclose this letter in hers; hoping this way we may 


* That letter, however, which would now be read with so much interest, is 
among the missing ;—as well as those from Linnaus, and many others. 

+ Beysamin FranxKuin was born in the year 1706, and died on the 17th of 
April, 1790, aged eighty-four years and three months. No intelligent reader on 
either side of the Atlantic, will require to be informed of the history or career of 
Doctor FRANKLIN. - . . 
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keep the chain of friendship bright. While thee art diverting 
thyself with the generous conversation of our worthy friends im 
Europe, and adding daily new acquisitions to thy former extensive 
stock of knowledge, by their free communications of their experi- 
mental improvements, thy poor, yet honest friend BaRTRAM, is 
daily in mourning for the calamities of our provinces. Vast sums 
spent, and nothing done to the advantage of the King or country. 
How should I leap for joy, to see or hear that the British officers 
would prove by their actions, the zeal and duty to their prince and 
nation, they so much pretend in words. 

I am not insensible of the burden thee art charged with; and 
perhaps thee may meet with some that are not so sincere as our 
dear Peter, who, Captain Lyon told me, in a grateful zeal, was, 
he believed, one of the best men in London. 

‘Pray, my dear friend, bestow a few lines upon thy old friend, 
such-like as those sent from Woodbridge. They have a magical 
power of dispelling melancholy fumes, and cheering up my spirits, 
they are so like thy facetious discourse, in thy southern chamber, 
when we used to be together. | 

We_have had this summer abundance of thunder, which hath 
done much damage. Several houses have been much shattered. 
In one house, two young women were killed, one of which had a 
child in her lap two weeks old, which was found on the floor, and 
still liveth. All in the room were so stupified, that they can’t 
give any account how they were hurt. One saith, he saw a ball of 
fire break into the room, and spread about. Several were singed, 
as with fire. ; 


DOCTOR FRANKLIN TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


) 


- London, January 9, 1769. 
My DEAR OLD FRIEND :— 3 bikin. 

I received your kind letter of November 5, and the box directed 
to the King is since come to hand. I have written a line to our 
late dear friend’s son, (who must be best acquainted with the usual 
manner of transacting your affairs ‘here,) to know whether, he will 
take charge of the delivery of it; if not, to request he would inform — 
me how, or to whom, it is to be sent for the King. I expect his 
answer in a day or two, and I shall when I see him, inquire how — 
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your pension is hereafter to be applied for and received ; though I 
suppose he has written to you before this time. ‘ 
I hope your health continues—as mine does, hitherto ; but I wish 
you would now decline your long and dangerous peregrinations, in 
“search of your plants, and remain safe and quiet at home, employ- 
ing your leisure hours in a work that is much wanted, and which 
no one besides isso capable of performing—I mean the writing a 
Natural History of our country. I imagine it would prove profita- 
ble to you, and I am sure it would do you honour. 
My respects and best wishes attend Mrs. BARTRAM, and your 
family. 
With sincere esteem, I am, as ever, 
Your affectionate friend, 
. B. FRANKLIN. 
Pes: January 28. The box is delivered, according to Mr. 
MIcHAEL CoLLinson’s directions, at Lord Burn’s. Mr. CoLLIN- 
SON takes it amiss that you did not write to him. 
I have sent over some-seed of Naked Oats, and some of Swiss 
Barley, six rows to an ear. If you would choose to try some of it, 
eall on Mrs, FRANKLIN. 


London, July 9, 1769. 
Dear FRIEND :— x 
It is with great pleasure, I understand, by your favour of April 
10, that you continue to enjoy so good a share of health. I hope 
it will long continue ; and although it may not now be suitable for 
you to make such wide excursions as heretofore, you may yet be 
very useful to your country, and to mankind, if you sit down 
quietly at home, digest the knowledge you have acquired, compile 
and publish the many observations you have made, and point out 
the advantages that may be drawn from the whole, in public un- 
dertakings, or particular private ‘practice. | | 

It is true, many people are fond of accounts of old buildings, 
monuments, &c., but there is a number, who would be much better 
pleased with such accounts as you could afford them; and for one 
I confess, that if I could find in any Italian travels, a. receipt for 
making Parmesan cheese, it would give me more satisfaction than 
a transcript of any inscription from any old stone whatever. 
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I suppose Mr. Micrann Conriyson, or Doctor ForHERGILE, 
have written to you what may be necessary for your information, 
relating to your affairs here. I imagine there is no doubt but the 
King’s bounty to you will be continued; and that it «will be proper 
for you to continue sending, now and then, a few such curious 
seeds ag you can procure, to keep up your claim. na 

‘And now I mention seeds; I wish you would send mea few of 
such as are least common, to the value of a guinea, which Mr. 
Foxororr will pay you for me. They are fora particular friend 
who is very curious. a iin | 

If in anything I can serve you here, command freely, 

Your ‘affectionate friend, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


P.S. Pray, let me know whether you have had sent you any of 
the seeds of the Rhubarb, described in the inclosed prints.’ It is 
said to be of the true kind. If you have it not, I can procure 
some seed for you. | 


London, Jan. 11, 1770. «. 
My EVER DEAR FRIEND:— : ra 

I received your kind letter of Nov. 29, with the parcel of seeds, 
for which I am greatly obliged to you. I cannot make you ade- 
quate returns, in kind; but I send you, however, some of the true 
Rhubarb seed, which you desire. I had it from Mr. INGLIsH, 
who lately received a medal, of the Society of Arts, for propa- 
gating it. I send, also, some green dry Pease, highly esteemed 
here as the best for making pease soup; and also some Chinese 
Garavances, with Father NAVARETTA’S account of the universal 
use.of a cheese made of them, in China, which so excited my 
curiosity, that I caused inquiry to be made of Mr. Frnt, who- 
lived many years there, in what manner the cheese was made; and 
I send you his answer. L have since learnt, that some runnings 
of salt (I suppose runnet) is put into water when. the meal is in 
it, to turn it to curds. i . 

T think we have Garavances with us; but I know not whether 
they are the same with. these, which actually came from China, 
and are what the Zau-fu is made of. They are said to be of great 
Inerease. nee 
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I shall inquire of Mr. Conurnson for your Journal. T see that 
of East Florida is printed with Srork’s Account. 
My love to good Mrs. Bartram, and your children. With sin- 
cere esteem, I am ever, my dear friend, : 
y ‘Yours affectionately, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


London, Feb. 10, 1773. 


MY DEAR GOOD OLD FRIEND :— 

I am glad to learn that the Turnip seed, and the Rhubarb, grow 
with you, and that the Turnip is approved. 

It may be depended on, that the Rhubarb is the genuine sort. 
But, to have the root in perfection, it ought not to be taken out of 
the ground in less than séven years. ape vey : 

Herewith, I send you a few seeds of what is called the Cabbage 
Turnip. They say that it will stand the frost of the severest 
winter, and so make a fine early feed for cattle, in the spring, 
when their other fodder may be scarce. I send, also, some seed 
of the Scotch Cabbage; and some Peas that are much applauded, 
here, but I forget for what purpose, and shall inquire, and let you 
know, in my next. 4 m 4 

I think there has been no good opportunity of sending your 
Medal,* since I received it, till now. It goes in a box, to my son 
Bacus, with the seeds. I wish you joy of it. 2 


* This Medal, which is of gold, and weighs four hundred and eighty-seven 
grains, was sent by a society, at Edinburgh, established in 1764, for the purpose 
of importing seeds of useful trees and shrubs. 

The Medal is now in the possession of Mrs. Jonus, a descendant of the distin- 
guished botanist. 
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Notwithstanding the failure of your eyes, you write as distinctly 
as ever. | | 
With great esteem and respect, I am, my dear friend, 
Yours most affectionately, 
- , 7 B. FRANKLIN, 


/ 


Paris, May.27, 1777. > 
My DEAR OLD FRIEND :— nighties 


The'communication between Britain and North America being 
cut off, the French botanists cannot, in that channel, be supplied 
as formerly with American seeds, &e. If you, or one of your sons, 
incline to continue that business, you may, I believe, send the 
same number of boxes here, that you used to send to England ; 
because England will then send here, for what it wants in that 
way. Inclosed, is a list of the sorts wished for here. If you con- 
sign them to me, I will take care of the sale, and returns, for you. 
There will be no difficulty in the importation, as the matter 1s 
countenanced by the ministry, from whom J received the list. 

My love to Mrs. Barrram, and your children. I am ever, my 
dear friend, 

Yours most affectionately, 
iB, FRANKLIN. 


‘JOHN CLAYTON* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


, Gloucester, July 23d, 1760. 
Dear Sik :— Me | 
Having so fine an opportunity by my neighbour, Captain 
RicuArp Bunriey, I have sent you inclosed some of the seeds 


* JoHn CLAYTON, an eminent botanist of Virginia, was born at Fulham, in the 
county of Kent, in Great Britain, He came to Virginia with his father, in the 
year 1705, and was probably then in his twentieth year. His father was an 
eminent. lawyer, and was appointed Attorney-General of Virginia. | f 

Young Crayron was put in the’ office of Prerer Baverty, who was Clerk or 
Prothonotary for Gloucester County, Virginia. He succeeded Mr. BrvERLY as 
clerk of that county, and filled the office fifty-one years. He died on.the 15th of 
December, 1778, in his. eighty-eighth year. | i, 3 et pe 

During the year preceding his decease, such was the vigour of his constitution, 
and such his zeal in botanical researches, that he made a botanical tour through 
Orange County; and it is believed that he had visited most of the settled parts of 
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you seemed desirous of having, when I had the pleasure of your 
agreeable company here. I hope you got safe and well home, 
and that you found your good wife and family all in perfect health. 

As we were just beginning an acquaintance, the parting with 

you so soon made me very melancholy for some time; and I have 
since frequently wished that I could have prevailed with you, by 
some means or other, to have stayed with me much longer. 
_ I quite forgot to show you my specimens of dried plants, of which 
I have a pretty large collection, also, a few other natural curiosities. 
Several plants, too, in my garden, which I wanted much to have 
your opinion of, were entirely forgot to be shown you. But I hope, 
if ever Providence orders it so that you should have a call into 
this province again, you will make me ample amends for this last 
transient visit. . 

If you have any of the seeds ready of the underwritten plants, 
the bearer will give ’em a safe conveyance to, dear friend, your 
most sincere friend and humble servant, 

Joun CLAYTON, 


' August 30, 1760. 
DEAR SiR :— 

Captain BENTLEY not setting out for Philadelphia so soon as he 
intended, gives me the further opportunity of writing to you; and, 
as he tells me, he believes he shall stay there till the latter end of 
September, and promises me to take particular care of anything 
you shall please to send by him, I think it is happened very luckily 
for me, especially as the season will be tolerably good for removing 
rooted plants; and he proposes coming from your city in a vessel 
down Delaware, and then in his own vessel down Chesapeake Bay, 
quite to within about three miles of my house. It will do much 


Virginia. Asa practical botanist, he was perhaps inferior to no botanist of his 
time. He left behind him two volumes of manuscript, nearly ready for the press, 
and a Hortus siccus, which were unfortunately destroyed by the torch of an incen- 
diary. He is chiefly known to the learned, especially in. Europe, by the Llora 
Virginica, published in 1739, at Leyden, by Gronovius. -It is to be regretted 
that succeeding botanists are in the habit of referring to that Flora, as the work 
of Gronovius, though its great value is derived from the masterly descriptions 
communicated to the Leyden Professor by Cuayton. In America, his name is 
familiar to every student of Botany, from the prevalence of the pretty little plant 
(Claytonia Virginica), dedicated to his memory. —See Barton’s’ Med. and Phys. 
Journ., vol. ii. | 
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better than sending by the shallop to Colonel HUNTER ’s, as was 
concluded upon, when I had the pleasure of your company here. 

I presume there will be no occasion to put you in ‘mind of the 
plant you were so kind to promise me; yet I can’t forbear men- 
tioning that the Meadia, Arbor Vite, and Northern Spruce Fir, 
were to be among ’em. I shall be always very ready to retaliate 
your favours, and am, dear sir, your sincere friend and most humble 
sérvant, | 3 
JOHN CLAYTON. 


Dear FRIEND :— | 

I have sent you, inclosed, some seed of a new plant, which’ I 
presume is a stranger in your northern part of the world. Indeed, 
it grows here only in the southern parts of the colony. I have it 
in my garden, but have quite forgot whether I showed it to you,, 
when I had the great favour of youg company. IfI did, I believe 
I told you that it was to be called Amsonia, after a doctor, here ; 
but I think the name inscribed upon the inclosed more proper, as 
it answers to the particular form of its seed. - 

I intend to send you some seed of our thorny Sensitive Plant, 
[Schrankia 2] by-the first opportunity that offers, after it is ripe ; 

And remain, dear sir, your sincere friend i 
And most humble servant, 


JOHN CLAYTON. 
September Ist, 1760. 


| February the 23d, 1761. 
DEaR FRIEND :— ies 
I received your agreeable letter of the 16th of November last, 
about a month ago, and am very much obliged to you for the seed 
therein inclosed. It was a long time in coming, and had passed 
through various hands, insomuch that the folds were quite. worn 
out; and some person or other had taken out the paper with the 
striped Stock July flower seed; the loss of which I regret very 
much, as it is so greata curiosity. I was a little doubtful of my 
Pyrethrum seed; but, as you guess, it was really the very best I 
had. ‘If, hereafter, I should happen to save any better, you may 
depend upon participating with me in that, as well as in the others. 
you mention in the letter; for, at present, I have not one grain of 
the seed of Stawchas, nor of the Tetragonotheca, nor Staphisagria. 
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T am very glad to hear that you are perfectly well recovered of 
your troublesome cough and fever. I assure you, I was under a 
" good deal of concern for your going away, with such a disorder 
upon-you. 

There was one paper of seed you were so kind to exit me, In- 
scribed Dracocephalum, which, by the appearance and smell of the 
dry calyces, I take to be the same plant which I have had several 
years in my garden. It is called three-leaved American Molda- 
viea, with a strong scent of Balm of Gilead. 

I have a species of Aconite [.A. uncinatum, L. ?] in my garden, 
which grows about five feet high.. I found it at our little South- 
west Mountains. The flowers are blue, and grow in the same 
manner as those on your large tall species, according to your 
description. In its natural place of growth, it blossoms in Octo- 
ber; but in my garden it is about three weeks forwarder. You 
say you never found any real species of the true Aconite, . ex- 
cept that tall one, near our South Mountains. Now I should be 
glad to know what you take our Stagger-weed to be. | 

The places you mention for our meeting at again are, my dear 
friend, such as I fear I shall never be able to travel to. 

Captain BENTLEY, at his return, told me he was at your house, 
but could not see you, because, as some of your family informed 
him, you were gone a long journey in search of plants, &c., and 
could not be expected at home while he stayed. | 

When Mr. FranxK.in was at Williamsburgh, he desired me—if 
I had occasion to write to you, or Doctor GARDEN, by the way of 
Philadelphia, to send the letters under a cover directed for him, in 
order to save paying postage; but now, as he is not in America, 
I don’t know very well how to act, if I should have no other way 
of.writing to you than by the post. 

I have sent you, here inclosed, three papers of seeds, such as 
I judged would be most acceptable. They are all natives of 
Virginia. 

This comes by a young gentleman, a friend and neighbour of 
‘mine, whose name is Ricuarpd Buacknatt, who, I am edad 
may be relied upon for his utmost care of a box of rooted plants— 
if you'll please to be so kind as to send it by him, to, dear friend, 


your most sincere and affectionate friend, 
JOHN CLAYTON. 


Pray, don’t forget to put a root or two of Madder in the box. 
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DEAR WORTHY FRIEND :— 

I have been-in great expectation, a long tedious time, of having 
the satisfaction of receiving a letter from you; but alas! my 
wishes and expectation have hitherto been quite disappointed ; and 
if it was not’ for my correspondence with Mr. CoLLINson, and now 
and then meeting with persons from «Philadelphia, I should be 
totally in the dark as to your being still in the land of the living. 

I have wrote to you several times, since I received your enter- 
taining, agreeable letter ; and the last I sent, was (I think) by one 
Mr. Wa. Apcocx, who, I am informed, lives in your city, and is in 
partnership with one Mr. JoHN Peyton, an elderly man, and I 
have great reason to believe that that letter, with several sorts of 
seed inclosed, got safe to your hands. 

I hear, by common fame, that you have made some excursions, 
in quest of vegetables, as far as the Lakes Michigan and Superior, 
and should be highly delighted with some few sketches, or an epi- 
tome-of your travels and discoveries in the vegetable kingdon. I 
had much rather have it from you, than at second-hand from our 
friend CoLLINsoN, who is generally, upon such a topic, too concise. 

I should, in particular, be very glad to know if you saw any- 
thing of the Canada Bondue, or Nickar-tree | Gymnocladus Cana- 
densis, Lam.], and if you brought any of the seed home with you. 
I should esteem it a great favour to be admitted to participate 
with you in that, or any other curious seed, where your stock is 
sufficient. | 

This comes by a gentleman of Philadelphia, Mr. WILLING, who, 
I understand, sets off from Colonel Byrp’s the beginning of next 
month; and who, I dare say, will take particular care of any 
letter or parcel you shall please to send me, and forward it (in 
case he should not return soon to Virginia) by a safe, careful 
hand, to Colonel Byrp, whom I have the honour to be well ac- 
quainted with, and without vanity, esteem him one of my friends. 

I wish you and all your family, health and prosperity ; and am, 
dear sir, your sincere, affectionate friend, 

And humble servant, 


JOHN CLAYTON. 
March 16, 1768. 
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| 


February 25, 1764. 
DEAR FRIEND :— 

I received your agreeable letters of the 16th of June, and 38d of 
December last, about ten days ago, and am really concerned to 
hear that my last letter went to you by the post; for I fully in- 
tended and directed it to go by the favour of Mr. Winuine, brother 
to Colonel Byrp’s lady, who was at that time setting off for Phi- 
ladelphia ; but the person I intrusted it with, instead of sending it 
to Westover, (Colonel Byrp’s seat, upon James River,) put it into 
the post-office at Williamsburgh. 

The reading the account of your travels, and the many curious 
and uncommon vegetables which you discovered in your long 
journey, gave me a vast deal of pleasure; and at the same time 
excited in me a longing desire to partake of the seeds, or roots, of | 

‘such of ’em as are not too great favourites with you to be parted 
with. : 

By your short description of the evergreen shrub, growing over 
Colonel CHISWELL’s lead mine, I conjecture it may perhaps be a 
species of the Taxus (Yew tree). for we have some of those trees, 
more shrubby than the European kinds, growing in.the western 
parts of what you call Old Virginia. 

Your new Osteospermums, Silphiums, and Chrysanthemums, 
must certainly be delightful plants. I heartily wish it was in my 
power to see ’em all, and your other curious plants and flowering 
shrubs; at the same time, too, to have the conversation of my 
worthy friend in his garden. ? 

I sow always my Stavesacre seed in the autumn, for if it is kept 
till spring, not one seed in a hundred will come up, and those that 
do, make poor stunted plants, and flower so late that the frost 
kills ’em, before the seed.is perfected. I have not, at this time, 
any of the seed, nor of the red Chelone ; but will take care to save 
some of both this year, in order to be sent you by the first oppor- 
vom ; or by the post, under cover, as this goes, to Mr. FRANKLIN. 

I should be very glad of a little seed of the Carolina T%pite- 
witchet, or Sensitive Plant, with a few directions as to the time of 

planting, and the soil it most delights in, &e. I dare say, my | 
friend Mr. FRANKLIN would be kind enough to frank a small 
parcel of seeds from you to him, who is your sincere and affectionate 
friend, 
JOHN CLAYTON. 
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DEAR WORTHY FRIEND :— : ; 

I received the favour of your letter -by Mr. Fox, ph some 
curious seeds inclosed, for which I am much ep i to you, and 
return you my hearty thanks. | 

I now send you the seed of the red abreeda Chelone and. the 
Staphisagria, which I saved this last year out of my pari and 
hope they will prove acceptable. 

We have had, hitherto, a very severe winter. ‘The frost set- ea 
about the latter end of December, and has continued, with very 
few and short intermissions, and now and then very intense, and 
accompanied with abundance of snow to this day;-and even now, 
there is no prospect of its breaking up. 

I was taken with an intermitting fever, about the latter end of 
October, which reduced me so low, that I have been: confined to 
my house almost ever since. All my hopes are, that I shall 
recover my usual good health in the spring. 

My garden is entirely ruined with the cold piercing winds and 
frosts. All the flowers which were in the leaf, tender, as Var- 
cissus, Polyanthus, Ixia, Leucojum, &c, are destroyed. _I fear 
much that it has been severe with you. ) 

I sincerely wish you health and happiness; and remain, dear 
friend, your affectionate friend, and most humble servant, 


| JOHN CLAYTON. 
Feb. 6, 1765. eee 


PETER TEMPLEMAN TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Sir :— 

As the surest err of improving science, is by a generous 
intercourse of the learned in different countries, and a free com- 
munication of knowledge, the Society established at London for 
the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, take 
this liberty of addressing themselves to you, to intreat the favour 
of an answer to the following inquiry: 

Do any herbs, or species of grass, grow in your country, during 
the most inclement part of the year (which we consider to be the 
months of December, January, February, March, and April), so as 
to supply all sorts of cattle, at that time, with a vegetating food ? 


| 
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Induced by reason and analogy, we are inclined to think that 
the common Parent of all has not left the preservation of such 
animals solely to the care and industry of man, to furnish them at 
that season of the year with dry fodder only; but that proper 
herbs and vegetables are afforded them to support themselves, at 
least in some tolerable condition. , 

We know that nature has. disseminated her bounties variously, 
through the habitable world, so that some species of fruits and 
herbs arise spontaneously in one country, and others in another ; 
but that most of them are capable of being transplanted, and will 
thrive in the most distant regions. 

- It is the business of the philosopher and naturalist to explore 
these treasures of nature, and spread the knowledge and use of 
them for the benefit of mankind. 

Such are the sentiments of the Society I have the honour to be 
secretary to, and they address themselves to you as animated with 
the same generous way of thinking. | 

All the plants, herbs, and grasses, which grow here, in England, 
both in winter and summer, are enumerated in Ray’s Synopsis. — 

If there are any other species that flourish in the winter season 
with you, not cited by Ray, and proper for the food of cattle, in 
the above-mentioned months, the Society beg the favour of you to 
transmit an account of them, with the nature of the soil they grow 
in, and the culture they require: and intreat you to procure a suf- 
ficient quantity of the seeds of each kind, to try the experiment of 
their thriving here, in England, and to send, at the same time, a 
botanical description of them. ( 

Your kindness in answering these requests will lay an indispen- 
sable obligation on the Society to requite the favour, whenever 
they shall have it in their power; and, with the greatest pleasure, 
they will embrace the opportunity. 
I have the honour to subscribe myself, in the name of the 
Society, 

| if tin Your most obedient humble servant, 

-PETER TEMPLEMAN, 


: Secretary. 
Strand, London, September 16, 1760. 
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MARTHA LOGAN* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 
SIR :— , 

I have, last week, received both your favours, with the seeds 
therein mentioned, for which am much obliged; and wish you had 
been so kind to let me know what we have that would have been 
most acceptable to you; but, as you did not, have sent, inclosed, 
the little bag, which contains some variety, but few of a kind (as 
you requested). The middle division is flowering shrubs, trees, 
and vines, which we esteem, and wish they may be new to you. 

I doubt not you have many things which I should be glad of. 

x x * x one he 

I do again assure you of the truth of my assertion, relating to 
the striped Stock Gillyflowers. If the seed should produce you 
flowers of a plain red, I beg you'd not be discouraged, but makeva 
second trial the next season; by which Iam: persuaded you will 
be convinced of the truth. 

The seeds I sent you, by the name of Virgin Stock, was of the 
same little flower you so much admired in my garden, and hope 
they have succeeded with you; but have again sent a few more, 
for fear of any accidents; and.am, with greatest sincerity, sir, 

Your assured friend and humble servant, 
MartHa Logan. 
Charleston, 20 December, 1760. 


My best wishes attend your family. 


SIR :— 

I wrote you, some little time since, requesting your instructions 
in my flower garden, which I hope you will grant. 

I make no doubt you have received the seeds I sent by Doctor 
GARDEN’S conveyance, and wish they may succeed to the uttermost 
of your desires; and if it is in my power to oblige you with any- 

* Marrua Loaas, a great florist, was the daughter of Roprrr Danzet, of South 
Carolina. In her fifteenth year she married George Logan; and died in 1779, 


aged seventy-seven. At the age of seventy, she wrote a treatise on gardening. — 
BuaKke’s Biogr. Dictionary. 
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thing in this province, only let me know, and you shall find no 
person more ready. 

In the mean time, I remain, with true regard, sir, your assured 
friend and humble servant, 


, Martua Logan. 
February 20, 1761. 


WILLIAM BARTRAM, Sen., TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Dear Brorner :-— 

I hope you're all in good health, as we enjoy at present, thanks 
be to the Almighty. I have nothing strange to acquaint you with. 
I send my son, Binx, by Captain Guitry. I expect he will in- 
cline to stay with you awhile, to go to school. 

Dear brother, I make bold to trouble you for one favour more, 
which shall always be acknowledged; that is, that you and your 
sons, Isaac and Moszs, will take into your care my son BIL1; 
hoping and not doubting but you'll instruct and advise him for 
the best, to his advantage and credit. Cousin Bruty adviseth me 
to put my son Brut to school, in Philadelphia, for several reasons 
assigned ; but I shall leave that to your judgment. If he stayeth 
in Philadelphia, I have wrote my cousins, Isaac and Moszs, to let 
him live with them. If out of town, beg you'll let him live with 
you. , 

‘This notion has happened so suddenly, that I am unprovided to 
send but little with him; but, whatever charge and trouble you're 
at, on his account, shall be as soon as possible paid, with many 
thanks for your care and trouble. 

| From your brother, &c. 


WILLIAM BARTRAM. 
[Cape Fear, N. C.], Aug. 5th, 1761. 


MARTHA LOGAN TO ANN BARTRAM. 


c 


. October 18, 1761. 
MapamM:—: ~ 
I received your favour by Captain Norru, and am much obliged 


for taking the trouble of answering mine, in Mr. BArTRAM’s ab- 
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sence. I hope he is, by- this, returned to his family, and well. 
Pray, give my respects to him, and tell him I should be very glad 
he would tell Mr. Rarntve what the Andromeda, on the road he 
mentioned to me, is,—and I will most certainly get it, and send at 
a proper season. But.I cannot find it out from Doctor GARDEN. 

Mr. Ratitve is my neighbour, and will inform me better than 
any letter can. 

I herewith send some roots of the Indian or Worm Pink [Spz- 
gelia|, as the seeds were all fallen, before I had yours about them. 

In the same tub, are some slips of Mrs. Bun’s little flower, lest 
the seeds should fail. The berries on the trees are not yet ripe 
enough; but, if I live, your spouse may certainly expect them, 
with the other things. Iam, with great truth, your well-wisher 


and friend, 
MARTHA LOGAN. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO ARCHIBALD BARTRAM. 


1761. 


My friend, Grorer BARTRAM, showed me two letters, and two 
coats of arms, that thee sent him, wherein thee desired me to 
write an account of our family ;* but, as I was but young when 


* The following sketch was obligingly furnished by Epwarp ARMSTRONG, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, a gentleman eminently distinguished for his attainments and 
skill in historical, genealogical, and heraldic lore :— , 

‘“‘T¢ has not been in the power of the writer of this note, from the materials 
within his reach, to throw any light on the early history of the family of Mr. 
Bartram, beyond that to be obtained from the account preserved by Mr. Bar- 
Tram himself, unless the arms found among his papers, and which correspond 
with those of the Barrrams of Scotland, should be accepted in proof that he was 
of Scottish origin. 

‘The names Bartram and Bertram are the same, as records abundantly 
prove; and it appears to be of Norman origin. Although there are instances of 
those who left England, went over to the Conqueror, and returned with him to 
partake the results of his achievements, it does not appear that this was the case 
with any Berrram; at all events, we cannot find the name in England, prior to 
the conquest. In Nacn’s* roll of the companions of the Conqueror, said to be the 
oldest list extant of the warriors who fought at Hastings, and which is now in the 
British Museum, but formerly belonged to Battle Abbey, we discover a Rosert 
Brerrram. In alist prepared by Fox, ‘out of the ancient chronicles of England, 
touching the names of other Normans which seemed to remain alive after the 


a Preface to Ist Exuis’s Gen. Introd. to Domesday LX. 
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my father and uncle died, so the best account I could have was 
from my grandmother, who lived some years after. She told me 
that my great grandfather's name was RicHarp Bartram. He 
lived in Derbyshire, and his father before him. Ricuarp Bar- 
TRAM had one son, called Jonny, who married my grandmother, in 
Derby. - They settled in the town of Ashburn, in the Peak, where 
they lived, and had three sons and one daughter. From thence 
they removed to Pennsylvania, before there was one house in 
Philadelphia. My grandfather, and his elder son, JouNn, died 
about sixty years past, and my uncle Isaac a few years after, both 
bachelors. My father married, and had three sons and one 
daughter, who died a young woman. We three sons are, at pre- 
sent, all living: I am the eldest, and have six sons and three 
daughters alive. My brother Jamzs is the next, hath had one son 
and two daughters, which are all dead. His eldest daughter left 


five daughters. My youngest. brother, Wi1nLtam, liveth in North 
Carolina, hath one son and two daughters. 
This is the best account I can give of our family. There was 


battel, and Fr be advanced in the seigniories of this land,’ there is to be seen the 
name of E. Burrram.* But whether he is identical with Wriu1am pr Bertram, 
who is described in Domesday? as holding under the king as a tenant in capite, 
cannot perhaps now be decided. 

“This WILLIAM, says ‘KELHAM,¢ is supposed to have-been the, eldest son of 
RicHaRD BertRramgby Sipin, his wife, only daughter and heir of Joun Mrrrorp, 
Lord of Mitford, in the county of Northumberland, from whom Roser MitTrorp, 
the proprietor of the castle and manor of Mitford, was descended. He is also 
said to have been the founder of the Priory of Brinkburn, in Northumberland. 

‘“‘In the reign of Epwarp I., 1296, the name of Jonn Bertram appears as a 
burgess in the submission of the Borough of Inverkeithyn,4 a town about ten 
miles northwest of Edinburgh, and in the county of Fife. The name is afterwards 
to be found scattered at intervals through the Scotch and English records. It is 
also found in other counties than that of Northumberland; namely, in Kent, 
Sussex, Cumberland, &c. In the county of Kent, there was, in the year 1247, a 
Raph Berrram,® Rector of Buckland.” 

‘‘ The arms of Joun Barrram, as found among his papers, are-as follows :—G@u. 
on an inescutcheon or. betw® an orle of eight crosses pattée ar..a thistle-head ppr. 
Crest out of an antique crown or. a tam’s head ar. Mottoes, ‘ J’avance,’ in one 
riband, ‘ Foy en Dieu,’ in another.” 


* Second vol. of New Eng. Grenealog. and Antiquar. Reg. 25, a recently esta- 
blished, but very valuable periodical. . 

> Ist Exxis, 382; Domesday, 47. 

¢ KELHAM’S eden y, 423.1 DuGDAte’s Baron. 548; 2 Dugparn’s Monas. 
Anglican. 158. . 

41st Rotuli Scotie, 159. © 4 Husrep’s Kent, 52. 
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here, some years past, a Presbyterian minister, come from Scotland. 
He said that two brothers of our name came with WILLIAM the 
Conqueror, one of which settled in the north of England—of which, 
I suppose, my family came—and the other settled in Scotland, of 
which, I- suppose, your family came, which corresponds babies? thy 
relation. 


JOHN ST. CLAIR TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


. Belville, Nov. 4th, 1761. 
My pDEAR Sir :— . 

I congratulate you on your safe arrival from Pittsburg, but at the 
same time I am vexed they should have let you go thither alone. 
This’ I must attribute to Captain OurRy’s not being at Bedford 
when you passed that way; and I am afraid you met with nothing 
worth your while during your migration. That you found every- 
thing in good order at home, I am thoroughly persuaded of, from 
Mrs. BarTraAm’s great care. In this you have the advantage of 
me, that have no wife. 

My greenhouse and stove are in a very flourishing state. I want 
you much to see them, and to consult you about many things; and 
before winter is over, I will come to pass a couple of days with you. | 

I give you many thanks for the valuable [Pecan] Hickory Nuts. 
I should have thanked you sooner for them, but I waited to see if 
I was to go on the expedition that is fitting out. Now I find that I 
am not to go; but from my numerous acquaintances that are going 
to that climate, I may expect everything, in May, that grows in 
our islands; so that if you want anything (be what it will) from 
these parts, let. me know it. I have sent a venture of strong beer 
and the choice pieces of beef to my good friend Governor WorGE, 
at Senegal. He is to make me the return in African trees, shrubs, 
plants, and seeds. He is an excellent gardener, and I am sure 
will do me justice, as far as lies in his power. 

If you will send anybody to this place, to bring a cow for et 
Bartram, she will oblige me in accepting of her. She is of the 
famous Rhode Island breed. -* * * * 
Tam, with great esteem, dear sir, your most obedient and most 

obliged humble servant, : 1 ie | 
JOHN St. CLAIR. 
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GEORGE EDWARDS* TO WILLIAM BARTRAM, Jr. 


DEAR SIR :— 


It being upwards of two years since I had thé enshce of a 
‘letter from you, I was willing to trouble you with a few lines, in 
order to be informed whether or not you have received a parcel, 
directed to you from me. It was the latter part of my works, 
called Gleanings, containing 100 coloured prints, with their de- 
scriptions in French and English. The book was very firmly 
bound and gilt. It was papered up, and delivered to our good 
friend, Mr. P. Couiinson, in the month of January, anno 1760, 
in order to be sent with shop goods from him to Pennsylvania. It 
was directed to you, not only on the paper in which it was packed, 
but also withinside of the book; I think it was on the back of the 
title-page. J understood, by Mr. CoLLInson, that the ship. in 
which it was sent arrived safe; but he could not tell me whether 
you had received the book or not. If you have not received it, 
it must have been secreted by some person who has no right to it. 
If you have seen or heard of a book answering the above descrip- 
tion, it-is certainly of right your property. 

I should be very sorry to think it is not come to your hands. I 
shall be glad to hear of you and your father by the packet, or any 
other convenient means, the first opportunity; and if I find you 
have not received the book in question, I will, by such means as 
you shall direct, convey to you another copy of the same book in 
black prints; for if the first be miscarried, I cannot afford another 
neatly coloured, as the first was. 


* GuorcE Epwarps, the father of ornithologists, was born at Stratford, Essex, 
in the year 16938. He was brought up to trade; but the great powers of his 
genius began to be developed by the perusal of books on\Natural History and 
antiquities, and at the expiration of his apprenticeship he travelled abroad, 
visited Holland, and, two years after, Norway. He corresponded much with 
Linnmzus. ‘The first of his learned and valuable labours appeared in the History 
-of Birds, 4 vols. 4to., in the years 1748, 1747, 1750, and 1751; and in 1758, 
1760, and 1764 three more 4to. volumes were added, called Gleanings of Natural 
History,—two most valuable works, containing engravings and descriptions of 
upwards of six hundred subjects in Natural. History, never before delineated. 
This worthy man died 23d July, 1773, in the 81st year of his age.—Buaknu’s Biogr. 
Diet., and Ruxs’s Cyclop. 
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These books contain all the small birds you were so ical to send 
me two or three years ago. 
Pray my kind respects to your father and all friends, and 
accept the same yourself, from | 
Your obliged friend and servant, 
- Grorge Epwarbs.. 


College of Physicians, Warwick Lane, 
London, November 15, 1761. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO WILLIAM BARTRAN, Sr. AT CAPE FEAR, N. C. 
A; , st , 
December the 27th, 1761. . 

Dear Broruer :-— 1h 

We have now very sharp weather: our navigation| is quite | 
stopped: I-sent thee a box of Plum suckers and young seedlings 
of my English kinds, and wrote to thee, Brnny, Dr. GREEN, a d 
the Governor, and delivered the letters into Captain ‘Suanpinss s 
hands; but whether he is got out, I can’t say. He set out ‘from 
Philadelphia a little before the cold set in, and was to take. some 
loading in at Cohanzey. Cousin BILLy is now at my house, where 
I am glad to see him; but he keeps very close to school. He tells - 
me you have.a root you call Zanyers, which I have often heard 
the Carolina people talk of.* I wish thee would put one or * to: in 
a box of plants for me. : 

We have had as healthy a fall as ever 1 ay but now I am 
afraid of mortal sickness. ‘Two of my neighbours are to be Buried 
to-day, by two or three days’ sickness. 

I and most of my son Bitzy’s relations are concerned that he 
never writes how his trade affairs succeed. We are afraid he doth 
not make out so well as he expected. I should be glad he could 
gain credit, as Isaac and Moss have. They began. with a little, 
atid have unexpectedly dropped into fine business—fulfilled the 
proverb, Lirst creep, and then go. 

I have a great mind to drink, next fall, Sut of the, springs cat 
the head of Cape. Fear River and Pedee, if God Almighty please 
to afford me an opportunity. 


* Tanyer (called Tallo or Tarro by the flew Zealanders, the Arum sncinesialea 
Linn., or Colocasia esculenta, Schott.), is still cultivated occasionally in the gar- 
dens of Southern States, for the sake of the cormus or tuberous rhizoma, which is 
used at table as a substitute for the potato and yam. 


. 
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_ Cousin Bray desires to be remembered to thee and sister; so I 
conclude with much love to thee and sister, and remain your affec- 
tionate brother, | 


oe. 


JOHN BARTRAM. 


) 


JOHN BARTRAM TO WILLIAM BARTRAM, Jr., AT CAPE FEAR, N. C. 


’ - December the 27th, 1761. 
My DEAR Son :— 

Cousin Biriy tells me that your Loblolly Bay, or Alcea, bears 
a very sweet blossom. I wish thee would look well out for some 
of its seed; perhaps it is not all shed, nor the water Tupelo, I 
want seed of everything we have not; and thbel) isa good judge of 
that.’ The Alcea and the Horse Sugar J want much. ‘They are 
very difficult to transplant. I had them from Charleston, but they 
are gone off.. Perhaps your northern one may do better. It is 
strange that the red sweet Bay, some of which grows naturally in 
Virginia, should not bear our frost; and yet the great Magnolia, 
that grows naturally on the south of Pedee, seems to bear our frost 
tolerably. What hayoc our present frost will make with the rest, 
I can’t yet say; but, however, I want to try all, to be enabled to 
judge which of your ay wal cies our aia frost, and what 
will not. ‘ves, 

Thee disappointed my expectation much, in not sending me any 
seeds by Captain SuaRPLEess; and I know your seeds were, some 
or other, ripening from. the day thee set thy foot on Carolina 
shore, until SHARPLESS’s departure, and such as were within a 
mile or two of thy common walks, or most ‘of them within sight. 
And yet I have not received one single seed from my son, who 
glories so much in the knowledge of plants, and whom I have been 
at so much charge to instruct therein. 

The fall is the best time to sow the native seeds. Piping may 
B04 but many miss coming up that year. 
I don’t want thee to hinder thy own affairs to oblige me ; but 
thee might easily gather a few seeds, when thee need not hinder 
half an hour’s time to eather them, or turn twenty yards out of 
thy way to pluck them. . 
Oise beet ia i T remain thy loving father, 
JOHN BARTRAM. 
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‘TO, MOSES OR WILLIAM BARTRAM, AT CAPE FEAR, N. O 


November the 9th, 1762. 
DEAR CHILDREN :— aa 

I am now returned home in good health, in which I also found 
my.family ; God Almighty alone be praised. 

I had the most prosperous journey that ever I was favoured 
with. Everything succeeded beyond my expectation; and my 
guardian angel seemed to direct my steps, to discover the greatest 
curiosities. ~The presence of God was with me; and my heart 
overflowed with praises and humble adoration to Him, both day 
and night, in my wakeful hours. 

I met with MENDENHALL, a few miles after we parted, sixty- 
miles from his house; so I set off directly to the Wateree, to — 
SamMuEL Wyty’s, where I was recommended; but he was not at 
home, nor was expected for many days.. He was gone a survey- 
ing; but it soon-rained after I came, and he soon came home, and 
received me very friendly; and next day lent me his horse, to ride 
over the Congaree about seventy miles, to Georgia. | 

In this ride, I found a wonderful variety of rare plarits and 
shrubs, particularly a glorious evergreen, about four or five feet 
high, and much branched, in very small twigs growing upright. 
The leaves are much like the Newfoundland Spruce, rather smaller, 
and grow around the twigs close, like it. The seed is very small, 
in little capsules, as big as mustard [Cyrilla racemiflora, L. ?]. 
Stayed at Wy.y’s two whole days, to rest my horse; then set 
forward to the Moravian town, which is two hundred and fifty 
miles from Charleston; Wyty’s is one hundred and twenty; the 
ferry over the Congareé is one hundred and forty to Charleston. 
From the Moravian town it is thirty long miles to the settlements 
in the bottom, and a very bad road. The bottom is near twenty 
miles broad, and pretty good land. When I came to the last 
house, I inquired the way to the mountain, about ten miles off. 
They said there was four hunters just going over to the mine, and 
to Holston’s River. This I took as’ a great Providential favour, 
indeed. * * »* We headed the east branch of the Yadkin, in 
the mountain, and lodged on a little branch of the New River, at 
the distance of seven miles, or, as some said, fifteen, from the head 
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of Dan; so that I believe Haw River doth not reach the South 
Be iain. but heads in the high hills on the south side of. the 
bottom, which is near ten miles across. 

These South or Alleghany Mountains, are irae very high on 
Carolina side, and steep, full as high, if not higher, than our Blue 
Mountains; and still grow much higher against Georgia. There 
is much middling good land, and fine savannas, and plentiful 
streams, on these mountains; but it’s so cold and wet, and the 
snow frequently two feet deep in winter (some say in October and 
November, but I believe not commonly then), that it must be un- 
comfortable living. It is commonly said, that it always snows or 
rains here. It rained the first day; but then.it cleared up. We 
set out, after killmg a deer and breakfasting on it; then rode a 
good pace till toward night. One of the hunters killed two deer, 
part of which we ate, and left the rest. Next morning we set out, 
and cleared the mountain about noon; thence had four or five 
miles to the mine. The afternoon was spent about the mine, and 
on the banks of New River, about ten yards over. Next morning, 
the overseer rode with me, crossed the river in a boat, and away 
to Fort Chesel{?], towards Holston’s River; then to the Ferry, 
thirty miles, where it was three hundred yards broad. It was 
quite dark before we got to the house. The next day we travelled 
till dark, and went supperless to bed, on the ground, by the east 
branch of New River. Set out early, and by noon my guide 
parted with me, and I set forward alone; being obliged to my 
guide, and very thankful to Providence, being now on the branches 
of Staunton, and amongst the inhabitants. 

Pray give my love to brother, sister, and cousins. 

I was pleased with Binty’s temperance and patience, in his 
journey, and shall soon be daily expecting a packet of seeds, and 
a. box of plants from you; which, with hearing of your welfare, 
will make glad the heart of your loving father, 

JOHN BARTRAM. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO WILLIAM BARTRAM, Jr., AT CAPE FEAR, N. C. 


May the 19th, 1765. 


Dzar Son :— 
I having now a fine opportunity, by my friend SMITH, send these 


yt 


as 
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few lines to let thee know we are all well at present, and have been - 
all winter,—God Almighty be praised. 

Lord GorDoN was twice at my house last week. General Bov- 
quET, the Governor, and many of the chief gentlemen came with 
him; and yesterday, I waited upon them at the General’s. His _ 
Lordship is going to Quebec,—taking all the sea-ports in his: way. 
He earnestly invited me to go with him in this journey, and he 
would bring me back again, all at his own expense. At the same 
time and place, the General—as several times before—offered to 
take me with him to Pensacola,—to find me a man to wait upon 
me, and an escort through the dangerous passes,—and it should 
not cost me a farthing. These are very generous offers. I should 
rather choose the last; but now can’t comply with it. b 

I wait to hear further from Europe. We have expected two 
vessels, and the packet to York, for several weeks. My last letter 
was dated the 10th of February,—mentioning that Lord Bute and. 
the Earl of Northumberland declared that it was necessary that. 
the Floridas should be searched; and that I was the properest 
person to doit. How this affair will turn out, I can’t yet say ; but 
I have just wrote to Paver that I must have a companion. 

My eyesight is so well returned, that I wrote this by candle- 
light, and without spectacles. 

Pray remember my love to brother, sister, and cousins ; which 
also receive thyself, from thy affectionate father, | 
JOHN BARTRAM. 


June the 7th, 1765. 
Dear Son WILLIAM:— | . 

Soon after Cousin Surry set off for Cape Fear, I received a par- 
ticular account that our King had appointed me his chief Botanist ; 
and I am ordered to go directly to Florida,—and I have taken 
passage in a vessel bound to Augustine, and thence to Pensacola, 
with my good friend, General Bovguret—for whose sake I go 
sooner than I intended. Perhaps the vessel may touch at Charlés- 
ton. It’s some question whether I shall not stay.about Augustine, 
or Georgia, this summer, and perhaps winter in the Peninsula, or, 
East Florida: but I can’t yet tell which, till I speak with Governor 
GRANT, and the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, whom I must 
consult. I am daily waiting for further orders, and recommenda- 
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tions from court; but our friend PETER ordered me to take my 
son, or a servant with me. And as thee wrote to me last winter, 
and seemed so very desirous to go there, now thee hath a fair 
opportunity ; ‘so pray let me know as soon as possible. 

Our vessel is to sail in about two or three weeks; therefore, I 
advise thee to sell off all thy goods at a public vendue, and give 
thy accounts into the hands of an attorney there, properly proved, 
who will recover thy debts better, and with a quicker despatch than 
thee can thyself; and write directly to thy creditors, to let them 
know how the affairs stand. | 

I believe thy best way to meet with me, will be about St. Au- 
gustine. I wish thee could send a letter to me there, as soon as 
possible. I intend to hover about there, or Georgia, till near 
winter. 

Direct thy letters to the care of the Governors, at both places, 
for me, which will be the likeliest places for me to meet with them 
or thee. I suppose that vessels pass frequently between Charleston 
and Georgia, or Augustine. Please to send them under cover to 
Dr. GARDEN, or THomAs LAMBOLL, who I shall write to send them 
directly to Augustine, or Georgia. But pray let me know soon, 
whether thee will come or not, that I may provide myself with 
another companion. Perhaps next spring I may go to West 
Florida; but can’t say where yet. But, in the mean time, assure 
thyself that I remain thy loving father, : 

) JOHN BARTRAM. 


Thy br ane GEORGE [1. e. brother-in- Hiso, GrorcE BARTRAM, 
who married ANN. BAaRTRAM, November 6th, 1764], or his brother, 
who wants thee to come home and om in partnership with them, 
desired me to write to thee. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO MRS. BARTRAM. 


Savannah, September 4th, 1765. 


MY DEAR es — 

This day we arrived at Savanna town, in Georgia, by ten 
o'clock. ‘This was reckoned a very hot day, here, with thunder 
and showers, thermometer 86°. They have had here, as well as at 
Charleston, the hottest summer and dryest, and wettest August, 
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that hath been for many years. Many great bridges are broken 
down, and we were forced to swim our horses over; but, God 
Almighty be praised, we are got safe into Georgia ;, and strange it 
is, that in all this dreadful season for thunder, and prodigious rain, 
we have not had occasion to put a great coat on, in both the Caro- 
linas, nor rested one day, on the account of rain. . But we can’t 
expect to be favoured so, long; however, God’s will be done. 

We are now hearty, and have a good stomach. The people say, 
that if we.can weather this month, we need not fear. We have 
been pestered, these two mornings and evenings, with very large 
mosquitos; but their bite is not near so venomous as,the small sort 
at Charleston. ’ 

The land, in general, is pretty good most of the way from 
Charleston to this town, and the people very civil to us. We have 
just been with one of the Governor’s council, Mr. HABERSHAM, to 
whom our worthy friend, Doctor WRANGEL, recommended me, to 
wait on the Governor; who received us with exceeding civility, 
offering to do me all the kindness that lay in his power; nay, that 
if any unforeseen accident should happen, if I wanted anything 
that he could help me to, he would immediately ‘do it. 

We design to set out, to-morrow, toward Augusta, one hundred 
and fifty miles up the river; where I have many great recommen- 
dations from the chiefs in Charleston: but, whether I shall set out 
from there, through. part of the Creek Nation to Augustine, or 
come back again to this town, I can’t say until I consult some Tey 
knowing gentlemen, at or near Augusta. 

We are obliged to be at, or near, Augustine, by the first of 
October, or thereabouts; so that we have but about a month to 
travel five hundred miles in. 

My dear love, my love is to all our children, and friends, as if 
particularly named, which I have not time nor room, at present, to 
do. It is by the Governor’s favour, as well as information, that I 
met with this opportunity to deliver it to his care, in a letter to 
Mr. LAMBOLL. 

Our son Bruty, Lhope, if we have our health, will be of grate 
service tome. He desires to be remembered to his mother, bro- 
thers, sisters, and friends. | 

September the dth.—Thermometer 80°. Just ready to set out 
toward Augusta, when we have breakfasted. Perhaps the next 
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letter may be dated from Augustine; but if we come back to this 
town, we shall be for writing here. 
However, dear love, in the mean time, I remain thy affectionate 
husband, 
te:,2: +; JOHN BARTRAM, 
In great haste. 


This town is prettily situate on dry sandy ground, and generally- 


good water. Great ships lie close, too, and safe harbour. 


HENRY BOUQUET* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Fort Pitt, 8d February, 1762. 
DEAR SIR :— 

The gentleman who will have the-pleasure to deliver you this, is 
Lieutenant Bren, an engineer sent. by General AMHERST to our 
most remote posts, to the westward. He has been round Lake 
Hrie, and through Lake Huron, and Lake Michigan. 

I thought-it might be agreeable to you to know what nature pro- 
duces, in those wildernesses; and though the gentleman had obser- 
vations of another kind to make, he may perhaps satisfy, in some 
respects, your curiosity, as you will certainly do his, by the large 
collection you have in your garden. 

I should be much obliged to you, to send me, at your leisure, a 
catalogue of trees and plants, peculiar to this country, which are 
not natural to the soil of Hurope; as I propose to send a collection 
to a friend, when we have more peaceable times. 

I expected to have had the pleasure to see you, this spring; but 
I find I am to be confined here some time longer. 

I am with great truth, dear sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
H. Bouquet. 


Fort Pitt, 15th July, 1762. 
Dear Sin:— ; 
I received your letters of May the 3d, and June the 11th, which 


* Henry Bouquet is believed to have been, at the date of this letter, a Colonel 
in the British Army ; was evidently an intelligent, polite, and obliging gentleman, 
and ever ready to promote the interests of natural science. He appears subse- 
quently to have attained to the rank of General, and to have died in the service, 
in Florida. . fe ' 


- 
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have given me great pleasure. JI am much obliged to you for the 
curious list of North American Trees and Shrubs you sent me. I 
hope to understand it oi when I see the originals in sige 
garden. | | me 

This war will ribt sk for ever ; and I hope w we shall. have some 
leisure, hereafter, to study the productions of nature, and bestow 
somé time in cultivating plants, instead of destroying men. 

Tam glad of the success, you have: had,in the few plants: you 
got, hereabout; and wish New River and Pedee may reward you 
for your trouble, if you undertake that journey, which, I fear, must 
be attended with great trouble and fatigue. 

I got, a few days ago, a very great curiosity, from about six 
hundred miles down the-Ohio ;—an elephant’s tooth, weighing six 
pounds and three quarters, anda large piece of one of the tusks ; 
which puts it beyond doubt, that those animals have formerly ex- 
isted on this continent. 

I sent your letter to Mr:dCmNNY¥: -% 0 Be te eon 

I am with great regard and friendship, dear sir, your most 
humble servant, ; 


Henry Boveukt. 


DR. H. SIBTHORP* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


SIR :— 

As a correspondence, and communication of seeds and speci- 
mens, might be serviceable to both of us, I’ve the more particu- 
larly been desirous of cultivating such, and for that purpose have 
forwarded letters, by friend CoLLInson and others, to you hereto- 
fore, in hopes of an answer. * * * As no part of Europe 
has a larger collection than the SHERARDIAN and Du Bots’s, many 
from Catessy, Houston, Gronovius, CLAYTON, and others, are a 
further addition, with Morison and Boparvt’s collections. And the 
North American plants thrive well in our soil, being swampy, or 
low. Many from different parts, gardeners and others, send. seed. 
Many boxes come through your friend Co~Linson’s hands, which 

* At the close of this letter, the writer (in the original) gives his address as 
‘‘Dr. SrnrHorp, Professor of Botany at the Physic Garden, at Oxford.” Although 
a genus of plants was dedicated to him for his services, it is alleged, that he did 


much more for the science, by raising up a son (Dr. Joun SrprHorp) to cultivate 
it, than by any writings or investigations of his own.—Sce Ruxs’s Cyclopedia. 
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are often, by our custom officers and others, too much jumbled 
together, and, in regard to their quantity, oft best suitable to 
nurserymen, than those more curious: Could you favour our 
garden with a small box of a few of each sort you may have 
gathered, fresh and good, and any seeds of perennial plants, the 
more ornamental the more preferable, any pains you take shall be 

most gratefully acknowledged and requited. Nothing is more 
agreeable than the variety of Firs, Evergreens, or forest trees to 
us. Some of the Spruce and Balm of Gilead we have. The 
Weymouth Pine seed has miscarried, as well as the Magnolias. 
But nothing, indeed, can come amiss:-and as I understand from 
your neighbour, Mr. Franxutn, who has done’ us the honour, to- 
day, of taking a degree, and now ranks Doctor of Civil Law, with 
us,-you are about entering on a large excursion, I heartily wish 
you a safe return, and that you may meet with many curious 
plants. And as he encourages me to write again, and promises 
more particularly to forward this, I flatter myself I may have the 
satisfaction of adopting your name in our public garden. * * 

I shall add no further, at present, than my best wishes for your 
health, and a prosperous journey, and hopes of hearing from you 
by letter, BAETRERIOG, | as below, to your faithful friend, 

And very humble servant, 


HUMPHREY SIBTHORP. 
Oxford, April 30, 1762. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO H. SIBTHORP. 


ees dated. Autumn of 1762.] 
Wortuy Frrenp :-— 

I have received thy kind letter of April the 80th, 1762, which 
is the second letter I ever received from thee; the first of which 
was left in town by the person that should have delivered it, long 
after it was dated. I thought to have answered it, but no oppor- 
tunity offering soon, I drove it off from time to time, till I was 
ashamed of it, and now beg pardon. . And now, if peaceable times 
come; I intend to double my diligence, for I am better stocked 
with materials than formerly, having now searched our North 
America from New England to near Georgia, and from the sea- 
coast to Lake Ontario, and many branches of the Ohio: so that 
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now there are very few plants in all that space of ground but what 
I have observed,—nay, have most of them ae in, my own 
garden. 

I am just y ctiemetl home from a very successful journey over 
the Congaree, near Georgia, and then up, across the country, to 
the Moravian Settlements, up to the head of the Yadkin, and over 
the South and Alleghany Mountains, to the New River, a great 
branch of the Ohio, on which I travelled four days, and toward 
Holston’s River. In this journey I found many rare plants and 
shrubs, and gathered much seed,—part of which I send to thee. 
It is very good and ripe; and when I was upon the Wateree, I 
dug up many curious roots, of sorts which I could not gather seed 
from. These I planted in a box, to be’ sent one hundred and 
twenty miles to Charleston, to be sent to Philadelphia, which I 
have not yet received. 

I was, several years ago, at Charleston and Cape Fear, and 
settled such correspondence there, that I have most of their Ever- 
greens and Plants growing in my garden; and hope to have all 
that our climate will bear. I 


JOHN BARTRAM TO DR. SOLANDER.* 


April 26th, 1763. 
I received thy kind and agreeable letter of February the 10th, 


*% Dante, Cuartes Sonanper, LL.D., F.R.S., under librarian of the British 
Museum, was born in Nordland, Sweden, Feb. 28th, 1736 studied at Upsal, 
where he became a favourite pupil of Linnaus, and received the degree of M.D. 
He came to England in 1759, being consigned by his great preceptor, with pecu- 
liar earnestness, to the care of Mr. Ex11s. He was universally esteemed. here 
for his polite and agreeable manners, as well as his great knowledge in most 
departments of Natural History. Being engaged by the illustrious Banks, to 
accompany him in his voyage round the world, with Captain Coox, he was ever 
after the companion and friend of that distinguished patron of science, and was 
domesticated under his roof, as his secretary and librarian. 

His life was suddenly terminated by apoplexy, on the 16th of } Mee 1782, at 
the age of 46. The dissipation of London society seems to have induced in him 
pernicious habits of indolence, and to have developed unfilial traits of character, 
rarely witnessed ina votary of ‘‘the amiable science.” The evidences of this are 
furnished by the neglect of his epistolary correspondence with his great master, 
Linnmus; and still more strongly in the neglect experienced by his aged and 
doating mother ; several of whose letters to her son, it is said, were found 
unopened after his death !—See Smiru’s Linnean Correspondence. 
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1762, and a number of curious pamphlets, which I wish had been 
in English, for Latin is too hard for me. 

I was so hurried, last year, in travelling, that I had not time to 
answer thy letter to my desire, but desired our worthy friend 
PETER to return my respects, and show thee the specimens I col- 
lected in the Carolinas, and New Virginia, which I sent last fall. 

I have a glorious sight of curious plants, from the Carolina and 
Alleghany Mountain seeds, coming up, which in time may furnish 
my friend with variety of specimens: and I have engaged to go 
with Colonel Bouquzt down the Ohio to the Mississippi, when peace 
is proclaimed, and he hath particular orders where to go, and what 
to do, of which he is in daily expectation: so that, at present, it is 
uncertain whether he will set out or return. But I shall not like 
to be at New Orleans, or Mobile, in the latter part of summer, 
when fevers are dangerous. | 

- If I should perform this journey, and Providence grant me a 
safe return in health, I hope to make fine discoveries in this wil- 
derness country.. As the Colonel will take time to do his business 
well, so I shall have time to make full discovery of what comes in 
my way. 

We have had a cold, constant winter, and late ey but I 
have known it much colder. 

x x Me x hw 

But most of the trees, or shrubs, that cast their leaves annually 
there [in South Carolina], will bear our frosts tolerably well. 
The Bignonia foliis conjugatis ran up the northeast corner of my 
house last summer, twenty feet high, the leaves and vines of which 
are now very green. But one at the southwest end is bare of 
leaves, though the vine is green. The Carolina Myrtles, several 
sorts, all growing near the coast, keep their leaves green all winter ; 
but, I think, shed them in the spring, when young leaves put forth. 
They cast them in the winter, with me, although I have one sort 
from Jersey, that keeps them on till summer. Be ae “ 
The Basteria, or Sweet Wood [Calycanthus floridus, L.], was ex- 
posed to the severity of last winter; yet I find not one bud hurt. 
But the Bignonia, or Yellow Jessamine [ Gelsemium nitidum, Mx.], 
being an evergreen, is hurt, though under shelter. The Melia, 
that I left out, is wholly killed. The Alcea [ Gordonia?]is killed, 
root and branch. 
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DR. SOLANDER TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


SIR :— 

Mr. Hmecstad, that delivers this letter, is a Swedish clergy- 
man, that proposes to stay among you for some time. He is a 
lover of Natural Philosophy, and goes now into a country so well 
known to you, that nobody’s friendship can be to more advantage 
to him than yours. I therefore will make myself so free, and beg 
the favour that you will give him advice how he best may employ 
the hours he can spend, in collecting plants, insects, and other 
curiosities. | a 

How much I have been delighted in looking over the specimens 
you last sent to Mr. Conzrnson, I shall tell you in a letter that I 
intend to write next week. At the same time, our mutual friend, 
Mr. Coxtinson, likewise proposes to send you a letter. 

Just now, at present, I am so hurried, that I have no more time 
than only to recommend the above-mentioned clergyman to your 
friendship, and to assure you that I always with great regard, 
remain, fee 

Your most affectionate and sincere friend, 


DANIEL C. SOLANDER. 
London, July the Ist, 1763. » ; 


DR. JOHN HOPE* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


SIR :— 

The great reputation which you have justly acquired, by many 
faithful and accurate observations, and that most extraordinary 
thirst of knowledge which has distinguished you, makes me ex- 
tremely desirous of your correspondence. 

If you will be so kind as send me a few seeds of your new dis- 
covered plants, I shall‘on my part make a return of whatever is in 
my power, that I shall judge agreeable to you. 

* Joun Hops was Professor of Botany at Edinburgh, and died in the year 1786. 
“This gentleman (says the Botanical Editor of Rezs’s Cyclopedia, Art. Hopea,) 
richly deserves commemoration, as being one of the earliest lecturers on Vegetable 
Physiology, as well as an experienced practical botanist. Those who knew his 


personal merits, will readily accede to anything that may serve to embalm. so 
worthy a name.” 
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It will be agreeable to you to hear that Mr. Samugen Barp, son 
of your friend Mr. Barn, of New York, is making most w heal 
progress in Botany, and has made a beautiful collection of. near 
four hundred Scots plants; by which he ehuhies-a4 will gain the 
annual premium. 

I am, sir, w ith very. great regard, 
Your most obedient servant, 


JoHN Horn, 
Professor of Medicine and Botany, 
2 in University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh, 4th November, 1763. 


JOHN BARTRAM TO DR. JOHN HOPE. 


' October the 4th, 1764. 
Wortuy FRIEND :— : : 

I have received your proposals by the hands of our dear friend 
BENJAMIN; and since, by a letter from the worthy, humane Dr. 
Barn, of New York, in which he inserts a paragraph of a letter 
from his son (whose person and activity I am not a stranger to), 
wherein he writes to the same effect as thee wrote to Bunsieders 
FRANKLIN, signifying that you had laid a new botanic garden, 
to be stored with exotics; that you were forming a laudable and 
very necessary plan of storing your bare country with variety of 
forest trees; that many gentlemen of rank and fortune had counte- 
nanced this scheme with an annual subscription, to enable a 
botanist to make your desired collections; and that my answer 
was desired, whether I would undertake to supply your demands, 
which I consent to do, if your generosity is equal to them; for the 
charges of collecting rare vegetables are in proportion to the dis- 
tance from home, and hazards and dangers in collecting them. 
I have, in thirty years’ travels, acquired a perfect knowledge of 
most, if not all of the vegetables between New England and 
Georgia, and from the sea-coast to Lake Ontario and Brie. 

Now what I have not yet discovered, is our new acquisitions in 
the mountains of Georgia, in East and West Florida, up the Mis- 
Sissippi and the country of the Illinois, Lakes Michigan and Huron, 
the-upper lake. I suppose no great variety there. 

All the plants north of 33 degrees will grow in the open ground 

28 |. 
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at Edinburgh, and those in Georgia and East and West Florida 
with a protection from hard frost. , iad : 

I have now sent, as a present, for thy curious amusement, one 
hundred specimens, some rare, with my remarks upon them, and 
to your new garden ‘a parcel of curious seeds, near one hundred 
and fifty different species; and our friend, Mr. FRANKLIN, engaged 
me to send you a box of forest trees and shrubs, in which I am 
going to pack above one hundred different kinds, and send them 
in the next ship for London, which will sail in three weeks. 

In the box of seeds I have put a capsula of the true Colocasia 
[Nelumbium lutewm, Willd.], with some nuts, just gathered. Plant 
them in wet mire; they will not live anywhere else. The stalk 
and leaves grow five feet high, and often that depth in water. 


DR. JOHN HOPE TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


y 
SiR i 


I was favoured with your letter of the 4th of October, and soon 
thereafter had the pleasure of receiving the small box of seeds and 
specimens of rare plants, which you was so good as to send me, 
and for which I heartily thank you, and shall be very glad of an 
opportunity of testifying my sense of your kindness. — ) 

The Society which was established here about a twelvemonth ago 
for importing foreign seeds, has it chiefly in view to import the 
seeds of useful trees, and in the second place ornamental shrubs. . 

As the members of this Society reside in very different and dis- 
tant parts of Scotland, it is impracticable to attempt the importation 
of young trees or shrubs, and on this and other accounts have 


entirely laid aside all thoughts of importing them, confining them- 


selves entirely to the importation of seeds. 
i i Oe oR Tt * 7 

As there is annually a ship or ships loaded with lintseed, which 
come from Pennsylvania to Leith, or some other port of. Scotland, 
you will have an easy opportunity of sending such seeds as are 
ready at the departure of these ships. ° aR: 23 PRC 
is not inconvenient, we would be glad to have specimens of the 
wood of every tree of which you send us seeds; and you have an 
easy way of executing this, by making the tops, bottoms, sides, 
and divisions of the boxes of different wood, numbering each with 
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references to the catalogue: the whole constituted in the same rough 

way packing boxes are usually made, beginning with all the woods 
of-one genus, as the Pines, and then the Oaks, &c. * He 

Although, from the tenor of this letter, trees and shrubs only 
_ are the general objects of the Society, yet some of us are desirous 
of having a few of. new and curious plants, particularly those used 
in medicine or in dyeing. .I should be particularly fond of having 
the seeds of the Lobelia syphilitica, 

Wishing you much. health and | success, I am-your most obedient 

servant, | 


xk Sy | JOHN ee 
Edinburgh, March 7, 1765. \ 


SIR :— 

You will recollect that some years ago, you sent toa Society at 
Edinburgh, a parcel of seeds, of crop 1768, amounting in all to 
£15, which seeds, by being sent to Ireland, instead of the port of 
icdon: according to directions, occasioned not only very great 
trouble ond expense, but likewise the loss of the seeds; as, upon 
their being re-shipped and landed at Chester, they were there 
seized by the Custom-house officers, and, after a deal of work to 
obtain their release, sent by land to rote from whence they 
were again reshipped for Edinburgh ; but so Tate, that they only 
came in time to be sown in the year 1767, and the greater part of 
them good for nothing, to the great disappointment of the mem- 
bers of the Society. | 

‘When I talked of this subject to my much esteemed friend, Mr. 
Prrer CoLiInson, and informed him how discouraging this would 
be to the Society for importing foreign seeds, which had been lately 
established, and the funds det which at that time narrow, the ex- 
cellent old man insisted that the Society and you should bear an 
équal loss, on this unlucky occasion. Accordingly, one half of the 
charge, viz., £7: 10, was paid by the Society to Mr. CoLninson on 
your behoof. And the managers of the Society, in order to make 
“some amends to you for your loss, had intended to enlarge their 
commissions, annually ; but you, discouraged, as it would seem by 
that loss, somehow declined answering their commissions to the full, 
- which nécessarily behooved to stop all further correspondence. 
The funds of the Society being now fully sufficient to answer all 
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demands, cannot be so properly applied as to make up to you the 
loss you sustained, on the above parcel of seeds. I shall therefore 
pay to any person you please to name, the above sum, of £7: 10. 

The managers of this Society are very sensible ‘of your great 
botanical merits,’and would incline that the payment presently to 
be made to you, should in some degree convey with it the sense 
they have of your merit; and therefore, would incline, instead of 
the £7: 10 in specie, to send you a gold medal, or piece of silver 
plate, of at least equal value, with a suitable inscription thereupon.* 

Be pleased, therefore, to inform me which will be most agree- 
able. . . . es . 

I heartily wish every good thing to you and to your family, and 
am, with, much regard, sir, | 

Your most obedient, humble servant, . 
_Joun Hope. — 
Edinburgh, 23d March, 1771. | 


THOMAS LAMBOLL TO JOHN BARTRAM.. 


South Carolina, Charleston, November 11th, 1763. 


DEAR FRIEND BARTRAM: | | af ne 
Since my last of the 8th inst., per Captain Mayson, he told me 
he should not sail before Saturday; so I have got one other flour 
barrel filled for you with potatoes, mostly what are called Brim- 
stone; and another box with some young Loblolly Bays, one 
Senna bush, and the shrub you desired in earth, * * faa 
Doctor GARDEN is in a very dangerous and critical state, with 
an abscess in his lungs; and intends to leave this province soon, 
for his health. ee j % 
I remain, with compliments, | 
| Your real friend to serve, 
| Tuomas LAMBOLL. 


~ 


South Carolina, Charleston, September 15th, 1764. 


Drar FRIEND BARTRAM :— 
Your renewed favour of the 14th ult., with a box containing 


* A gold medal, weighing one ounce and seven grains was subsequently sent.— 
See page 405. : 
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Mrs. BArtram’s kind and acceptable present of Angelica, and 
some dried apples, came safe to hand the 5th inst. » On receipt 
whereof, I opened the box, and sent Mrs. Garpen her parcel. 
What we had is excellent good, and well deserves mine, Mrs. 
LAMBOLL’s, and our family’s thanks, which we hope you will both 
accept of. I flattered myself (and therefore delayed writing until 
this day) I should have got. the: Umbrella Trees, to send by this 
opportunity; but the person I depended on does not yet appear, 
and I would not miss writing. Mrs. Lampon, however, by way 
of return, has, in the mean time, filled your barrel with Pomegra- 
nates, China Oranges, and Sour Oranges, directed for you, on one 
of the heads. il i ig ‘ e 

Mr. Dennts Rotiz, member of Parliament for Barnstaple, who 
arrived here some weeks ago, from London, has honoured me with 
a visit or two. He purposes settling a little colony of his own, in 
Florida. | 
- T conclude with my wife’s -and own ec pH to yourself and 
‘spouse. 

cast ‘Your sincere friend, to serve, 
THomas LAMBOLL. 


THOMAS LAMBOLL 70 JOHN BARTRAM, Jr. 


eg Charleston, in South Carolina, August 31st, 1765. 
SIR :— 

On the 24th inst., I received your acceptable letter of the 4th— 
13th inst., with the seeds there inclosed; and the box of «Lilies, 
from [query, for ?] Doctor GARDEN, in good condition; and for 
which myself and wife are obliged and thankful, both to you and 
‘your good father. He and your brother, Mr. Wm. BaRTRAM, left 
us, the 29th inst., in forenoon, to prosecute ‘their intended journey 
by land, Ean this province and Georgia, to Hast Florida. 
Both of them were then in good health and spirits, proposing not 
to exceed the last of September, in their researches through the 
woods, on account of a Congress that is to be held at hd Ait 
the Ist of October. : 

Our Stramonium is not yet in blossom; but you may be sure of 
some of the seeds of it, when ripe. 
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Mine and. Mrs. LAMBoLL’s best Gorep UaRPe to your good 
motion, and.self; concludes me, sir, - - + ! 
Your most obedient; humble servant, 


THomMAS LAMBOLL. 


5 , ae 
? . L 


HENRY LAURENS* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


} Charleston, 8: C., 9th August, 1766. 
SIR, :— * | | 

I have had the pleasure of hearing, ‘pee: some of our . ahatale 
ance here, that you were safely arrived in Philadelphia, but that 
good news has been somewhat abated by Captain Eastwick’s 
account, that you were very sick, when he left that city. I hope - 
soon to know, from your own hand, that you are recovered, and as 
well re- aerated as we poor brittle claysshells can expect to be, 
at threescore and ten. 

Since you left Carolina, I have prosecuted my long-intended 
voyage and journey through the southern parts of this country, 
and Georgia, to East Florida ; and was near five weeks in the last- 
mentioned province; in which time I thrice visited the River St. 
John, often landed upon each shore, exploring the swamps and 
hummocks, pine barrens, and sand barrens, between the great lake’ 
and the det and you may be sure I did not carelessly pass by 
your son’s habitation. I called upon him twice ; and as a_confir- 
mation of it, you will find inclosed in this, a paves from him, wrote 
after my second visit. ¢ 

‘Your knowledge of that country, together with the saan of 
Mr. WiLL1AM Bartram’s remarks upon his further experience, 


i 


* Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, was born in the year 1728. ° His’ manly 
virtues, together with his services and sufferings during our Revolutionary 
struggle, have rendered his name and memory dear to every American patriot. 
Having presided in the Provincial Congress of Carolina, and succeeded JoHN 
Hancock as President of the Continental Congress, and undergone a tedious and 
cruel imprisonment in the Tower of London, he finally had the honour to be one 
of the commissioners who negotiated the treaty of peace, which sanctioned our 
national independence. He was, moreover, the father of the gallant Colonel 
Joun Laurens, one of the last, and bravest, of the martyrs to. American liberty ; 
and of Marrna LAvuRENS Ramsay, one of the most gifted, pious, and exemplary 
ladies of the age in which she lived. ‘Henry Laurens died at Charleston, in the’ 
year 1792, aged’ 69. . 
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renders it unnecessary, as it would be unedifying, for me to trouble 
you with my few general observations ; but. I hope you will not 
think me quite impertinent, if I detain you to say a word or two 
touching the particular situation and circumstances of that. poor 
young man ; and the less so, when you know that it is done partly. 
at his -pepeirag 

_ His situation on the river is the least agreeable of all the places 
that I have seen,—on a low sheet of sandy pine barren, verging on 
the swamp, which before his door is very narrow, in a bight or 
cove of the river, so shoal, and covered with umbrellas, that the 
common current is lost and the water almost stagnated, exceedingly 
foul, and absolutely stank, when stirred up by our oars, on both 
days of my landing there, though, at the same times, the river was 
said to be rather high, and the stream running down strong, 
beyond the cove. This, I should think, must make the place 
always unhealthy, as well as troublesome to come at, by water 
carriage, especially in dry seasons. 

‘The swamp and adjoining marsh which I walked into, will, 
without doubt, produce good rice, when properly cleared and culti- 
vated; but both seem to be narrow, and will require more str ength 
to ait them in tolerable order, than Mr. Bartram is at present 
possessed of, to make any progress above daily bread, and that of 
a coarse kind, too. 

There is Some Cypress, which, if he had a little more strength, 
he might soon convert into shingles and ready money. 

The. Pine land (I am sorry to differ in opinion with you) is very 

ordinary ; indeed, I saw none good in the whole country ; but that 
piece of his may justly be ranked in an inferior class, even there. 
- At my first visit, your son showed me the growth of some peas, 
beans, corn, and yams, planted only four days before, in the sand 
on the swamp-edge, which then looked very flourishing ; but when 
I called three weeks after, although there had been sees rain in 
the mean time, the progress was. barely perceptible; a remark that 
we both concurred in. 

I found that he had, according to my advice, continued to clear 
the swamp, and in that time cut down part of an acre of trees; 
but that sort of work goes on very heavily, for want of strong 
hands. He assured me that he had but two, among the six 
negroes that you gave him, that could handle an axe tolerably ; : 
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and one of those two had been exceedingly insolent. I encouraged 
and pressed him to put a little rice in the ground, even at that 
late day (5th or oth daly); ; and he promised to do so the day 
following. 
The house, or rather hovel, that he lives in, is extremely con- 
fined, and not proof against the weather. He has not proper 
assistance to. make a better, and from its situation it is very hot, 
the only disagreeably hot place that I found-in East Florida: but~ 
it should be remarked, that the weather had been uncommonly 
temperate. His provision of grain, flesh, and spirits, is scanty, 
even to penury, the latter article very much so. His own health 
very imperfect. He had the fever, when I was first with him, and 
looked very poorly the second visit. J am determined, by the next 
conveyance, to send him-a little rum, wine, sugar, tea, cheese, 
biscuit, and other trifles, and charge the small amount to your 
account; though I would most freely give him the iis. but for 
fear that you should take it amiss. | 
Possibly, sir, your son, though a worthy, ingenious man, may not 
have Peat hinane or not that sort of resolution, that is necessary to 
encounter the difficulties incident to, andunavoidable in his present 
state of life. You and’I, pr obably, could surmount all those hard- 
ships without much chagrin. I very believe that I could. But, at 
the same time, I protest that I should think it less grievous to’ dis- 
inherit my own son, and-turn him into the wide w orld, if he -was of 
a tender and delicate frame of body and intellects, as yours seems 
to be, than to restrict him, in my favour, just in the state that 
your son is reduced to. This is no doubt more than ever you 
apprehended ; and admitting that my account is in part erroneous, 
(which I do not admit, meaning to speak nothing but truth,) yet 
the general outlines of the foregoing description must ‘affect and 
grieve you. But it is by no means my design, or intention, to 
compass any particular end by colouring too strongly. In fact, 
according to my ideas, no colouring can do justice to the. forlorn 
state of poor Bitty Bartram. A gentle, mild young man, no 
wife, no friend, no companion, no neighbour, no human inhabitant 
within nine miles of him, the nearest by water, no boat to come at 
them, and those only common soldiers seated upon a beggarly spot 
of land, scant of the bare necessaries, and totally void of all the 
comforts of life, except an inimitable degree of patience, for which 
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he deserves a thousand times better fate; an unpleasant, unhealthy 
situation; six negroes, rather plagues than aids to him, of whom 
one is so insolent as to threaten his life, one a useless expense, one 
a helpless child in arms ; 2 * * * ~~ distant thirty 
long miles from the metropolis, no money to pay the expense of a 
journey there upon the most important occasions, over a road 
always bad, and in wet weather wholly impassable, to which might 
be enumerated a great many smaller, and perhaps some imaginary 
evils, the natural offspring of so many substantial ones; these, I 
say, are discouragements enough to break the spirits of any modest 
young man; and more than any man should be exposed to, without 
his own free acceptance, unless his crimes had been’so great as to 
merit a state of exile. 

I had been informed, indeed, before my visit to Mr. W. B., that 
he had felt the pressure of his solitary and hopeless condition so 
heavily, as almost to drive him to despondency. He expressed an 
inclination to decamp from the place that I have endeavoured to 
describe ; but was supported, by advice of a friend, to wait until he 
should see me, who was then daily expected in East Florida. He 
did not open his mind so, fully to myself; but rather modestly 
appealed to me, upon his circumstances and situation, accompanying 
his complaints with the most dutiful and affectionate mention of his 
father, to whom he requested I would take some notice of them in 
my next letter: in answer to which; I gave him my sentiments 
very candidly, encouraging him at the same time to persevere until 
he should hear from you. I have presumed to say so much, in 
consequence of my promise to him upon that request, as well as 
from a natural and irresistible inclination to relieve every virtuous 
man in distress: and as the foregoing representation can have no 
evil effects, however it:may be imperfect, or appear to be officious, 
I trust that I shall not suffer under your candid interpretation. 

After this account of your son’s circumstances, I might, add a 
list of several necessary articles beside exchange of good negroes, 
in place of almost useless ones, that are wanting and will be wanted 
to mend them a little; but no doubt he has given some needful 
hints on that head, and if his modesty has restrained his pen, you 
will, if you pay any regard to what I have been so bold as to write 
upon so slight an acquaintance as ours, cheerfully and quickly give 
orders to supply him with such things as shall be. necessary to 
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make his banishment less galling, and present him with some pros- 
pect of reaping the fruit of his labours. 

‘Here I shall drop the subject; and, after wiesontitis Ati Lav- 
RENS’S and my own hearty good wishes, put an end to this long 
letter, subscribing myself, sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
HENRY: LAURENS. 


JOHN HILL* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


London, Dee. 6, 1766. 
SIR :— | 

There is wanted here, on a very particular occasion, four 
pounds of the root of Lobelia syphilitica, ov the Blue Cardinal, 
dry’d, to be used in medicine. My Lord Bute has sis me per- 
mission to desire you to gather and send it over. | “ 

The same occasion wants, also, two ounces of the root of Actea 
racemosa; and eight ounces of Collinsonia root. If you will take 
the trouble of adding these, it will also be very acceptable. _ _ 

I believe the name of Doctor Hitt is known to you, although 
we never corresponded. I always have, and always shall espouse 
your interest. ©, 

‘Tam your faithful, humble servant, 
JOHN Hint. 


' Please direct the roots to me, at my house in Arlington Street, 
St. James’s. 


* Sir Joun Hirt, an indefatigable book-maker, and a person of much notoriety 
in his day, was born in 1716. Possessed of some talents, great industry, and 
infinite assurance, he made lofty pretensions to science, though the scientific of his 
own time, and since, have ever regarded him as an empiric, both in Medicine and 
Natural History. Pxrrer Ascanrvs, in a letter to Linnaus, dated London, April 7, 
1755, says, ‘‘Dr. Hin, the too famous naturalist of England, is in-the lowest 
possible condition. Ido not think any mortal has ever written with more impu- 
dence or more ignorance. His only excuse is, that he must write in order to 
exist.”” Yet he obtained the patronage of the great—especially of the Earl of 
Bute; and was such an assiduous courtier, that Linnavs, in allusion, it is said, 
to his obsequious habits, named a plant Hillia parasitica! This remarkable man 
died in November, 1775, aged fifty-nine years. \ 
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ot 


DOCTOR BENJAMIN GALE* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


Killingworth, 3d es cee 1768. 
Dzar Sir :— 

I have not had the pleasure of a line from you for a long time; 
and had I not accidentally seen in one of the public papers, you 
was set out to visit Pensacola, or West Florida, I should have 
been inclined to think you either had lost all remembrance of me, 
or that you had taken your leave of this world, and called to have 
acted your part in some happier state of existence. But, by the 
favour of a-visit from my good friend, Captain SMITH, I am In- 
formed you are still alive and well, and that you, not long before, 
was inquiring for an opportunity to write me. 

I should be infinitely delighted to spend one evening with you 
(I mean a winter evening), to hear the journal of your travels into 
that southern part of America, and the just remarks you must have 
made, in your tour. | 

I want to know whether, in any of your travels, either in the 
Alleghany Mountains, or elsewhere, you have ever found any evi- 
dent. traces of the Deluge, or monuments of antiquity. If there 
ever was an universal Deluge, I cannot but think it must have left 
some evident traces of it, yet to be seen, in every part of the 
globe,, .'.\s 

Have they any animals, serpents, or beasts of prey, in those 
southern Colonies, not common tous? Have you ever had such a 
description of the Cortex Peruvianus, as that you would know the 
tree from whence it is taken? [have heard much of the stones, 
made use of to extract the auger ‘of vipers; are those pone natu- 
ral, or factitious? - 

I wrote you some time since—whether ever you received it, or 
not, am not able'to say—to request of you, whether ever you have 
met with the Cicuta, of Doctor Stork, or the Meadow Saffron. 
A description of the latter, I now inclose you. If but one half of 
the virtues, he ascribes to it, are in the plant, I should think it a 


* BEnsaMIN GALE eigues at Yale College, in 1733. He was an eminent 
physician and agriculturist; and was deeply concerned also in politics. He 
invented the drill plough; wrote a Dissertation on the Prophecies; and published 
a Treatise on Inoculation for the Small-pox. He died at Killingworth, the town 
in which he first settled, in 1790, aged seventy-five.—Buake’s Biogr. Dict. 
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happy discovery, to find it in America. If found in America, pray 
send me the seeds of both. ioe: 

I want to know the botanical name of the American Blood-root 
[Sanguinaria Canadensis, L.]. Its virtues are great, and many ; 
particularly, I look upon ita specific in the neryous headache, or 
sick-headache, as it is commonly called. 

Inclosed I send you a news letter, in which is inserted the natu- 
ral history of Black Grass [Agrostis Indica, L.?], at the: request of 
our good friend Mr. Conninson.. Have you ever met with any 
grass similar to it, im any of the interior parts of this Continent? 
The conjecture I make, as to its origin, appears to me somewhat 
probable. Perhaps your knowledge, in that matter, may deter- 
mine the affair. 

When your leisure will admit, and any opportunity presents, I 
should be pleased to receive a tee from you. fale ee 

My best regards to your son; and believe me, dear sir, that I 
am your most obedient ‘and most humble servant, 


BENJAMIN GALE. 


My spouse [the Baaeiten it is believed, of JARED Enior] re- 
quests her regards may be presented to RS: father’ s friend. - 


C. M. WRANGEL TO JOHN N BARTRAM, a 


Stockholm, in Sweden, ‘ia the 2 2d, 1769. 
DEAR SIR AND BELOVED FRIEND:— | 

Whenever I think of America (which I do every day of my life), I 
think at the same time of you, and your house; and as ingratitude 
is what I detest, I cannot but bear you the warmest one for 
all the civilities you were pleased ‘to show me, while I had the 
pleasure to cultivate a friendship with you, at a nearer distance. 

I always looked upon myself as one of your family, being nappy 
enough to be counted so, by you and yours. 

It grieved me, when I was in America, that your great iat 
had not, in my native land, received the marks of esteem, in the 
public, as it deserved; and therefore it gives me great satisfaction, 
when I now assure you, that you are well mies here, from the 
throne to every. one that regards learning; and the Society of 
Science, in Stockholm, which has from its first institution been 
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known for the greatest delicacy in choosing members of distinction 
and note, has manifested their great regard for you by choosing 
you a member, unanimously, at the proposal of Professor BrRGrIUs.* 
I had the pleasure to be present, in the Society, that same day, 
when you were ‘proposed, and to deliver to the Society the drafts 
of your son, and some other things, in your name; which were 
received with much satisfaction. bre 

Doctor Linnmus is so used to receive presents from all quarters, 
that he hardly thinks of it; and therefore I took the liberty to 
give what was intended for him, to the Society, as I expected that 
they would show more gratitude; and I hope to have your appro- 
bation in it. | Pe 

Your son’s correspondence with Professor Brratus will no doubt 
be of great use to him, and do him much honour. 

T have not been like Professor KAM, in taking the honour to 
myself of what belongs to others. Ihave given my dear friend, 
Mr. Jonn Barrram, Jr., his due; and I hope he will not repent 
of what he has done for Professor Brrerus, who is a man, here 
and abroad, of. great repute; and at the same time very attentive 
to anything that is done for him. He expects that his correspon- 
dent will send him some seeds. 

- You will, no doubt, be glad to hear that I have been received in 
my native land in the best manner I could wish for. His Majesty, 
the King, has shown me the greatest marks of clemency, and I 
am now officiating, at his court, as first Chaplain, with great satis- 
faction, and have a prospect of being extremely well settled at 


* The Diploma, or certificate of membership, sent by this Society to Joun 
BaRTRAM, is in the following words :— 

‘¢AcapeMIA Recta ScIENTIARUM STOCKHOEMENSIS solo, quo potest, modo indi- 
care voluit, quanti faciat preclara in Scientias, presertim Historiam Naturalem, 
merita Viri celeberrimi, Domini Jonannis Barrram, Botanici Regii in America 
Septentrionali ditionis Anglicane ; ideoque hunc Dominum Barrram in suam 
Societatem et inter Academie Membra recepit, die 26 Aprilis, A° 1769. Eum 
itaque, nomine Academiw R?* Stockholmensis, hisce Litteris Socium saluto. In 
rei actz fidem, Sigillum Academie Majus subjungo. | 

; ‘¢ PETRUS: WARGENTIN, 
‘Acad. R. Scient. Stockholmensis 
‘¢Secretarius perpet.” 


The seal, somewhat defaced and obscured by time, appears to have, for a de- 
vice, a vertical star or sun, sending down its radiance upon the figure of a globe, 
and other scientific emblems ; surrounding which, is this inscription :— Kongl. 
Svenska Wetenskaps Acad. Sigil.” 
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home; and the poor state of my health, in-which I have been for - 
some time, hinders me from thinking of ever returning to America. 
Indeed, I should not be able to go through the hardships any more, 
which a faction of ungrateful hearers laid me under. Notwith- 
standing all this, my heart is always in America; and when I 
think of my friends there, it makes me wish to be amongst them. 
I wish you and yours all the prosperity which this troublesome 
life will admit of; and beg to be kindly remembered to your dear 
spouse, and all the family, and am, with the greatest sincerity, ~ 
Dear sir, and beloved friend, | ! | 
Your most humble‘and affectionate servant, . 


©. M. WRANGEL.° 


MICHAEL COLLINSON* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


DEAR SIR :— ms 

Your favour of the 1st November is before -me, inclosing the 
account between yourself and my dearest father, which I find to 
agree with the account current as per ledger; and which Thave’at 
last been lucky enough to discover. | 

I must beg you will let Bruny continue the account up to the 
time of my poor father’s decease,—I mean as far ashe is able, 
mentioning the number of boxes ordered, and sent; and if -you are 
furnished with the names of the persons for whom they were 
designed, I shall be glad to have-them. 

I was, my dear sir, so entirely a stranger to my dear father’s 
money affairs, that I positively assure you I was uncertain on 
which side the balance lay between you. Judge, then, of my 
amazement, when I discovered by you, and confirmed by the 
account, which has but,just appeared, what an astonishing balance 
was against me; and in consequence of the idea I entertained, of 
something very inconsiderable subsisting betwixt you, I ventured, 
upon that supposition, long since to settle everything ; and should 
have been highly obliged to have had earlier information how 
things stood, soon after the news of my dear father’s demise 
reached Philadelphia ; as very disagreeably, the book which alone 
could afford matter of information, was unaccountably mislaid at 
the time of my father’s removal from Grace Church Street, and 
only very lately come to light. — e 


* The only son of PETER Contrnson, the old and faithful friend of Joun BarTRAM. 
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_ Lam projecting a little tour through France, part of Spain, and 
Ttaly ; but this will not be attended with the least postponement 
to finally balancing the above account,—as I shall take care your 
drafts on me shall be properly honoured; so. that you may draw 
how and when you please for it. When you draw, do it for near 
the whole, if you please, at once. It will be the most agreeable 
to me, to finish at once, if we can. If I go, it will be in a month’s 
time ; and my absence will be about six or seven months. 

You have, sir, of course, I conclude, heard from Dr. ForuErGiit 
that I have let my/premises at Mill Hill for two years, with a 
reserve, in the lease, that not.a single plant—or the soil that con- 
tains them,—is upon any terms to be moved; for, even yet there 
are still some very few fine plants remaining, of the rich collection 
which your bounty furnished us with,—the miserable remains of 
three most cruel robberies, which have torn the garden all to pieces, 
and left me only the wretched apprehension of finding fresh 
devastation on every little absence from home. This, with some 
other unimagined and disagreeable circumstances operating, ren- 
dered a residence at Mill Hill both uncomfortable and inconvenient, 
at present. , 

As no notice has been taken, to me, of the draft of the 
Colocasia, I conclude the Doctor will convey the same to the Duke 
of Portland, agreeably to your orders. Sir Wm. Brerron is 
acquainted with your pleasure respecting the King’s bounty. 

I should think some very singular kinds of fresh-water shells 
might be met with, on the shores of your vast interior lakes; and 
some of the land tribe, as well as river, I think must be a curiosity 
here, even in the best cabinets. I should be very glad to see a 
specimen or two of them. | : 

I shall always find myself happy in hearing of the prosperity 
and health of a gentleman for whom my most valued parent felt 
the sincerest regard and friendship to his latest hour; and I am 
sure it will be ever with the truest respect that I shall be, dear sir, 

-. Your faithful and most obliged servant, 


. MIcHAEL COLLINSON. 
Manchester Buildings, March Ist, 1770. 


Manchester Buildings, Jan. 9th, 1771. 
My DEAR SIR :— 


It was with great pleasure, soon after my return home from the 
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Continent, that I received your agreeable favour of the Ist October 
last; and believe the account of boxes sent in 1767 and 8 to be 
ali) though I have not been able to ascertain it, to a box, which 
is of little importance, as I have a most implicit confidence in 
your honour, and shall instantly direct the payment of the balance 
of the account, whenever you please to order it, to be paid to Mr. 
_ FREEMAN, or otherwise, which I shall not be sorry for, as it is a 
kind of weight upon me, especially as it is so very considerable, 
and: unexpected by me. However, I have-a principle of honour in 
my heart, which, if I know it, can never be capable of a shufiling 
or dishonest action. You may,,therefore, my. dear sir, be entirely 
satisfied, and make your demands whenever it suits you best. 

In the course of my late tour, the objects that most struck me 
were the following: the forest of Fontainebleau, about thirty-five 
miles south of. Paris, in which there is a most romantic range of 
rocks, not lying in strata, but roughly piled one upon another, and 
covered with silver bark Birch; and our common Juniper, growing 
ten and fifteen feet high; the wonders of Pont du Gard, a Roman 
work, being an astonishing aqueduct thrown across a deep valley, 
and joining two rocky mountains. This is situated near Nismes 
and Montpellier. Here, among the rocks, grew Myrtle; what we 
have by the name of the Lycian Cedar, Arbutus ; a fine species of 
Prickly Broom, and Wild Figs. * ie , ; > 

I was, my dear sir, delighted beyond measure, at) perceiving the 
line idk nature ee diag in the different latitudes, where one 
species and tribe of plants ceased, and another commenced. 

z ; * The lakes Garda, of Geneva, and Maggiore, are 
noble little Caspians here; but yet, how diminutive they appear in 
comparison with your Huron, Superior, &c., &e.! Upon a very 
lofty Tyrolese mountain, which with great lah cad I ascended, I 
found two species of Rhododendron, one in full bloom, and tinging 
the highest crags with the richest glow of colouring. Many other 
rare plants grew here, and upon Mount Cenis, the. specimens of 
which, and account of, would have given. infinite pleasure to my 
most dear parent, had Providence spared his life a little longer. 

I make no doubt but you have seen the little pamphlet of some 
anecdotes of his life; for the principal part of which, I think my- 
self highly obligated to my valued friend Dr. Forwereiuy. If 
you have not, I have any number of copies at your service; and 
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am, dearest sir, with true affection and esteem, your obliged and 
very faithful friend and servant, 
: | | MicHaEL CoLLINson. 


Manchester Buildings, June 28th, 1771. 
DEAR SIR :— | 

Both your favours of the 29th » April, and 3d of May, are come 
to hand, for the last of which my best acknowledgments are due. 
I have accepted the bill for £200, and shall punctually discharge 
it when due. I have also inclosed the account between us ac- 
cording to the best lights I can obtain; for the furnishing of which 
I am obliged to have recourse to the account you sent me in 
October last, of the boxes sent in 1767, and 1768, for my father’s 
memorandums were so/perplexed, that without yours and GoRDON’s 
assistance I could have made nothing out. As I have a full confi- 
dence in your honour, I can implicitly rely on what you say is 
right; and will to the best of my ability, faithfully on my side 
discharge the demand upon me, which being so very considerable, 
has, I confess, been a ‘stroke upon me; especially, being unac- 
quainted with my dear father’s concerns, and neither, for so con- 
siderable a time, hearing anything from yourself, nor being able to 
discover the account itself; which was somehow mislaid at the 
time of my father’s breaking up, in Grace Church Street. I really 
judged the balance, if anything, to be but very trifling. 

The truth is, latterly my dear parent found those things a 
trouble to him, which was none a few years since, as he evinced on 
many occasions’; and which has occasioned me much confusion and 
trouble. His situation, too, in point of circumstances, was likewise 
mortifying. His business, at last, totally declined; and you will, 
sir, I am sure, from the goodness atid humanity of your own heart, 
and your long and unremitted friendship for him, be shocked when 
I tell you, that he solicited a small pension for an age near seventy- 
five—great part of which was employed in pursuits advantageous 
to his country—and was refused ! 

I am very certain that the King’s bounty is regularly, and will 
always continue to be paid. My father received the half year to 
Lady Day, 1768, which was the last payment due in his lifetime ; 
and in the September following, the Deputy Privy Purse applied 
to me to know whether I would receive the six months then due, 

29 
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which I declined; and I have since introduced Mr. FREEMAN to 
Mr. Marrutas, and I heard Mr. Marruias assure Mr. FREEMAN 
that it should be regularly paid, and that with as little trouble to 
Mr. FREEMAN as possible. 

I think myself equally honoured and obliged by your favourable 
sentiments on my little remarks whilst. abroad. I kept a daily 
journal of what-struck me most during the whole expedition, for 
the advantage of my future memory and hours. 

Your most sensible and pertinent remarks on your important 
quarter of the globe, I shall beg leave to consider some future 
opportunity; for. neither my head nor paper will permit me to 
say more, but that I am, with high esteem and affection, dear sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 
MICHAEL CoLLINSON.. 


Manchester Buildings, Aug. 16th, 1771. 
DEAR SIR :— 

I wrote you, a few weeks since, inclosing the account, as well as 
I could make it out, and also mentioning that I should duly dis- 
charge your draft upon me for £200 sterling, which I have since 
done; and shall be very glad to settle, as soon as may be, the 
remainder of an account concerning which I have such uncertain 
‘documents to direct me, and in which I:have so much to trust to 
your honour. * a a - 

I am highly delighted and obliged by your partial comment on 
my little remarks of Italy, &e. My notes, which I am recopying 
in order to serve for an occasional retrospect, and to assist my 
memory hereafter of past scenes, are indeed so multitudinous, that 
Tam, on the revisal, surprised at my past labours, which were in- 
deed daily, nay, frequently hourly repeated; as, on such occasions, 
the memory is too fallible to be depended much on, and I wished 
in particular to preserve the general idea of the country through 
which we passed, and the spontaneous productions of it. 

Our route, my dear sir, comprehended a tract of about seven 
thousand miles, in which there was much to admire and observe. 

, nk te ee xk xk x 7 

The Orange and Limon and Pomegranate gardens, the last of 
which is also indigenous everywhere, first made their appearance 
about Toulon and Nice, and afterwards in greater plenty between 
Rome and Naples, on the very beach of the Mediterranean Sea; 
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particularly near Mola de Gaeta and Terracina, perfuming the 
air, after sunset, with their excessive fragrance. On the quays, 
at Marseilles, we met with a very singular and most excellent 
species of China orange, brought from the Isles of Hieres, just 
by, the pulp of which is of the deepest crimson possible; and 
which we met with nowhere else. But, for magnificence of size, 
surely the limons of Naples exceed everything ; which the com- 
mon people devour at a vast rate, sour as they are, and with as 
high a gout as ours here do the China orange. This operating 
with the salubrity of the sea and mountain air, I think, is a great 
means of preservation to this filthy generation, and secures them 
from the effects of their own excessive nastiness. | 

Iam well assured that the Alps, and even Apennines, in point of 
elevation, much exceed any of the mountains of North America; 
though, at the same time, they fall greatly short of the tremendous 
region of the Andes, or Cordilleras; and the lakes of Italy, though 
far surpassing any here, in this island, are yet but as the drop of 
the bucket, in comparison with your amazing inland oceans, Erie, 
Huron, &., &e. The largest in Italy, are Lake Garda, and Lake 
Maggiore, the banks of which abound with the common eating 
Spanish Chestnut, and a few Italian and English Oak. That of 
Garda is about thirty-five miles long, and ten and fifteen broad, 
and abounds with tench and perch. Maggiore, near Milan, is 
near fifty miles in length, and about seven, four, and three broad. 

I am, my dear sir, very: respectfully, and very affectionately 
yours, — 

MIcHAEL COLLINSON. 


Manchester Buildings, March the 6th, 1772. 
My pEar Sir :— 

Your two most acceptable favours of the 12th of October, and 
17th of December, came safe to hand; and I wish you to believe, 
‘that-no person whatever can receive greater satisfaction than I 
feel, from the very pleasing picture you have drawn, in the former, 
of the domestic felicity of your family; which I hope will be as 
permanent as I am sure the cordiality of my wishes are truly 
‘sincere for its long, very long continuance. 

‘CONDAMINE is a very instructing little book; but I have never 
yet met with any work that is fully satisfactory, respecting the 
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country of France and Italy, &. The traveller has generally ex- 
erted his abilities in deciphering some obsolete vestige of antiquity, 
or in describing the works of art, whilst the natural history of each 
kingdom is quite neglected. He is wafted.from city to city, and 
all the intermediate space, which I think a naturalist would wish 
to know something about, is, for what he says of it,'a mere vacuum, 
or little better. | | y 

We were not, my dear sir, nearer to the nd Canal of Lan- 
guedoc, to my great regret, than Montpellier, and which is but a 
short distance from it. I very particularly wished to see it, as 
well for its own importance, as for the reason of botanizing in the 
hills of Narbonne, through which place we should of course have 
passed, and which are famous for most valuable productions in the 
vegetable world, and remarkably so for the Orchis tribe—my 
favourites—if we are to believe ParKinson’s Herbal. Many very 
curious fossil shells are likewise picked up in the chalky hills of 
Narbonne. ‘There is, however, a most magnificent work lately 
finished, at Montpellier, and of miles ‘in extent, being a noble 
aqueduct constructed of an elegant white stone, and designed to 
convey water from the mountains to a grand reservoir, for the 
service of the city; and I think I never tasted any water*so 
deliciously pure and sweet. It is built on the principle of the 
famous Roman one, at Nismes, not many miles distant, with this 
difference, only,—the former one consists of only two tiers, or rows 
of arches, whereas the Roman one has three. My companions 
trembled for the imagined fervour of an Italian sun; and therefore 
were impatient to push away, before the heats commenced, so that 
Montpellier was our furthest point west in the whole journey. 

Your account of the migration of the Bears, Rabbits, and Par- 
tridges, is' really wonderful, but I believe in a manner local; as 
Capr. CoLpEN, Esq., of New York, from whom I have just re- 
ceived a letter, takes no. notice of any such circumstance, in those 
parts of the country. Considering the destruction that is perpe- 
tually going on, I should not be surprised if the whole race of 
Bears-should become extinct ; and still more so with regard to the 
Beaver, there being an annual sale, here only, of between forty 
and fifty thousand of their skins; and I make no doubt, with 
CamDEN, but that we formerly had the Beaver, among the ‘unfre- 
quented mountains and lakes in Wales, yoni’ in ane siti of 
ah have been utterly destroyed. : 
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You will please.to.draw for the balance, whenever it suits you; 
and the sooner, the more Boreas to, my dear sir, your most affec- 
tionate friend and servant, % 

Bh dude eit cade band Mohan CoLLINSON. 


Manchester Buildings, January 8th, 1773. 
- Duar Sin:—_ 

Your kind favour of the 11th of November last is now before me, 
the contents of which, however, equally surprise and concern me, 
in finding that neither of the two letters I troubled you, with, of 
the 6th March and 14th June have come to hand, which I am in- 
deed astonished at; as I delivered them both, myself, at the post- 
office, which conveyance I never found fail before, in any letter 
either, sir, to you or my friend CapR. CoLDEN of New. York: and 
till your present favour, I have not, my dear friend, heard a single 
tittle from you since the 17th December, 1771, to-which I had long | 
since replied.. 

This present scrawl shall be conveyed from the Pennsylvania 
Coffee-house, which may possibly be the surest mode of conveyance. 

With regard to my letters, in point of consequence, they are less 
than nothing. On the contrary, yours, sir, are invaluable. Your 
sentiments are original, ingenious, and to the last degree pertinent, 
on the subjects on which they treat. They were held in a manner 
sacred by my dearest father; nor is their consequence sunk in the 
hands of his son, by whom they are considered as an inestimable 
treasure of American Natural History.. 

Though I never take any copies of my own insignificant epistles 
to my friends, yet I always memorandum the date of my letters to 
them, or the day they are consigned to the office ; which makes me 
positive to the above, which have somehow strangely miscarried. 
ae es 7 Your ingenious idea respecting the former exist- 
ence of certain kinds of animals, now extinct, I confess carries great 
weight with it, and yet, my.dear sir, I cannot implicitly give my 
assent to it, in the whole. With regard to the Unicorn, | am 
rather divided in my judgment, even in respect to their present 
existence, in the interior region of Africa, of which, at this period, 
we are extremely ignorant. I have an old History of Abyssinia, 
that speaks positively to the fact; and there are other authorities 
on A record, if they deserve credit, that support the same opinion. 
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I much fear the extirpation of that dreadful animal, the Rattle- 
snake, will be never accomplished, notwithstanding the perpetual 
war against the race. The continent of America is so vast, the 
retreats so many, and so secluded from human approach, that if it 
ever should take place, it must, I-think, be many centuries. first ; 
for, please to remember, those reptiles are found as far south as 
the line itself, an immense tract; and how much farther, we know 
not. Pray, is the Rattlesnake found as far north as the Labrador 
coast? And if not, where is the line of termination drawn? - 

As to the poor Buffalo and Beaver, I believe their days are 
numbered; and sorry I am for the belief, especially with respect 
to the latter ; which, from its extreme inoffensiveness and ingenuity 
deserves a etbes fate. 

I shall follow this letter very shortly, by another, wishing to 
communicate something relative to a species of Snake, I observed 
in Italy, &. &. I have, therefore, only to add, that if wishes 
could have any effect, I would never-cease wishing new, numberless, 
and happy years, to you and your worthy family, till I had not: 
room enough left in my paper, to crowd in the useless name fk 

Dearest sir, 
ae truly affectionate. friend, 
MIcHAEL CoLLINsoN. - 


Manchester Buildings, February 25th, 1773. 
MY DEAR SIR :— | 

I troubled you with a letter dated the 8th ultimo, and I hope 
with better success than my two preceding letters met with. 

Our winter, to this date, has been uncommonly mild, there 
having been nothing equal to it since 1750. One continued series 
of mild southwest winds having blown for four months past, with 
an intermission only of about a fortnight’s moderate frost; so that, 
whilst vegetation has been surprisingly pushed forward, the rich 
and the great have been put to it, to fill their ice-houses. I am 
however, afraid there is a scouring yet in store for us; but, I hope 
not so intolerable a one as we experienced last May, when the 
severity of the northeast winds not only blasted all the bloom in 
our orchards, but our grass to such a a as to double the price 
of hay. 

Your American apples have been an admirable substitute, this 
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season, some of our merchants having imported great quantities of 
them. They are, notwithstanding, too expensive for common eat- 
ing, being sold for two pence, three pence, and even four pence an 
apple. But their flavour is much superior to anything we can pre- 
tend to, and I even think superior to the apples of Italy. 

In Italy, I observed four species of the serpent kind; viz., our 
common Snake, Viper, Slow-worm, and a very singular species of 
snake, which I do not believe has been described by any one; the 
first three only being common to England. The first of this last 
kind, I met with at Rome, where a couple of Italians were showing 
tricks with it, having rendered it extremely familiar and tame. 
This was above six feet long. 

I soon after met with another, near the celebrated cataract of 
Terni, which the guides despatched, in spite of my wishes to the 
contrary. I found, on examining the mouth, in which there were 
no fangs, and from its whole appearance, that it was but a simple 
snake. The colour—head, belly, and all, was of a plain shining ash 
colour, as glossy and free from scales as the slow-worm; but not 
partaking of its brittle quality. 

Beside the common Toad, that is the same as ours, they have 
one of an enormous size, and frightfully deformed. These, the 
peasants destroy, whenever they meet them ; and then suspend them 
by the leg to the next tree: in which situation I have contemplated 
many. ‘They are all over of a dusky brown, with scarce any spots 
discernible; a broad, rough, furrowed head, and a mouth wide 
enough to ingulf a moderate-sized Toad. Upon the whole, it is the 
ugliest creature I ever beheld. pay 

Beside our English Frog, they have also, in astonishing abun- 
dance, the Tree Frog, whose appearance is far from disagreeable. 
The males only are green and the females gray: id oa as 4 
These gentry'ascend the trees by millions, and serenade till the 
autumn, living upon the dews and insects. I have many times 
laboured to shake them from the saplings; but they stick so 
close, I was never able to accomplish it but once ; and could only 
bring one home, which I presented to Dr. FoTHERGILL. 

You could not, my dear friend, oblige me so much, as to send 
me a few specimens of your different kinds of Oysters, and River 
and Land Shells, of any sorts that may happen easily to come in 
your way, without hurrying yourself, or taking too much trouble. 
They might be packed in a box, and consigned with the Seeds to 
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GorpDoN, or Mr. FREEMAN, marked M. C. The freight of which, 
and other expenses, would be instantly paid by, 
Dear sir, 
- Your truly affectionate servant, — 
MICHAEL COLLINSON. - 
| Manchester Buildings, July 21st, 1773. 
My pEar Sir:— 96 5 | 

T am to thank you for your very obliging and instructive letter 
of the 10th May last, and sit down to reply to it as well as I am 
able; but, in the first place, beg you will never think of troubling 
yourself to make any future apology, in regard to writing, Xe. 
Nothing can be more clear and comprehensive, notwithstanding the 
increased imperfection of sight complained of; and which I shall be 
most. heartily rejoiced to hear proves only a temporary complaint ; 
and, I cannot help adding, that if the sincere and ardent wishes of 
an individual can avail, there are many, very many happy years 
yet to be added to a life, not more justly prized by its dearer and 
nearer connexions, than it has, I am sure,’ proved an honour to 
humanity, and the public at large. 

The consideration you have been pleased to show to the commu- 
nications of reciprocal friendship, for a series of years past, was 
mutual between my dearest father and yourself. He, also, pre- 
served the letters of his old and beloved friend. He considered 
them, as they justly were, an invaluable mine of original American 
knowledge; and I trust, at least, that the treasure Be not sink in 
its value, in the hands of his son. 

The general remarks you make respecting the extirpation of the 
native inhabitants of your vast forests are striking and curious, 
and carry conviction along with them; and, indeed, I cannot help 
thinking but that, in the period you mention, notwithstanding the 
amazing recesses your prodigious continent affords, many of the 
present species will become extinct, and perhaps the Indians 
themselves; but of the humbler tribe, I feel most for the poor 
ingenious Beaver, and read with indignation and concern the many, 
many thousands of their furs imported from America annually, 
advertised for sale in the papers. 

I honour and admire the tenderness of your sentiments, even 
with regard to that frequently fatal reptile, the Rattlesnake; and 
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the more so, as it is correspondent with my own feelings: for it is 
some years since, except in one or, two instances only, that I have 
even deprived the minutest individual of life. I consider it as a 
heavenly spark, derived from the great Author and Fountain of life, 
which is to be held sacred, and which I have no right to injure or 
destroy. 

The new species of Viper you mention, must have been a pro- 
digious curiosity. What a dreadful creature! Pity he could not 
_ have been preserved,—or at least his head,—to have contemplated 
the structure of his enormous fangs. .  _* * 

Though we have, every year, very considerable importation of the 
Italian viper, yet our apothecaries also employ their viper-catchers 
here, though, as our sun is less fervent, ’tis possible the virtue [!] 
of ours may not be equal to those from abroad. With respect to 
size and appearance they are the same, as I have had proof enough 
in my botanic rambles, having seen several of the former, both 
male and female, not only in the Camipania of Rome, where they 
abound, but elsewhere. 

One of our British viper- -catchers—since dead—I knew well ; 
and have seen him turn out of a bag into a room, fifty or sixty of 
them at once, all alive and vigorous. He informed me, that as soon 
as he seized a viper,—for which he was accoutred with a cleft stick, 
and an almost impenetrable pair of gloves,—with a steel instrument 
he immediately wrenched out the fangs, in which operation, in 
spite of all, he was now and then bit, and had many scars to show, 
but a little warm olive oil, with which he always went provided, 
rubbed into the wound, presently blunted the effects of the venom. 

‘The proper distinction, my dear friend, between the male and 
female of this species is,—the adder is the male, the viper the 
female; and very different they are. The adder is thicker, in 
proportion to its length, than the female, and is of an unvaried 
colour,—a dusky reddish-brown, with scarcely any perceptible 
marks on his back: on the contrary, the female, or viper, has a 
very singular, irregular, light-coloured list, something resembling, 
in its configuration, a chain of Death’s heads, that runs quite down 
the back to the extremity of the tail; and she is also, on the upper 
parts, of a brighter colour all over, and likewise more susceptible 
of danger, and livelier than the male. On the belly they are, 
both male and female, of a dun or darkish ash-colour. 

- Mr. Banxs’ and Dr. SoLanpzr’s circumnavigation of the alybe 
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is just published ; by which it appears that in the islands of the 
South Seas, within the tropics, Nature has been as sparing of her 
animal productions as of her vegetable. In the delightful isle of 
Otaheite, in, I think, 19 degrees south latitude, the natives pos- 
sessed no other quadrupeds than hogs and dogs, the latter of which 
they preferred to the former. Fish, indeed, was the grand article, 
their principal support, which abounded ; and, excepting the bread- 
fruit, mentioned in Anson’s Voyage, and the cocoa-nut, they had 
little else to boast of. The adventurers, however, left them abun- 
dance of European pulse, stones of peaches, kernels of various 
kinds, particularly Orange and Lemon, &c., &c., which promised to 
enrich the island, as many of them sprouted eth great fuxurianee 
before their departure. 

I have now only just room to add, that it is with equal respect 
and affection I remain, dear sir, your very gratefully obliged friend 
and servant, 

MIcHAEL COLLINSON. 


Manchester Buildings, March 5th, 1774. 
My DEAR FRIEND :— | | 

Your most acceptable favour of the 8th of November last, came 
safe to hand; and-I am to thank you for all your ingenious and 
obliging communications, which never fail to make me a wiser man, 
whilst ‘at the same time they are the sources of much enter- 
tainment. 

The few things you gave me the hopes of receiving, this <itaeh ?] 
autumn, I imagine you was disappointed in procuring: though 
what I principally wished, was only a few perfect specimens of 
your Oysters, to which, if a land or river shell, or so, had been 
added, I should have been more than contented; and have paid 
freight, and any expense in procuring, that might have arisen. 

With respect to Natural History, though I am at present, from 
various wayward reasons, prevented from enjoying my beloved 
amusement in botanical researches, yet I still flatter myself (per- 
haps vainly) with passing the autumn, or at least winter of my 
days, in-some sequestered situation, far removed from the tumult 
and confusion of this metropolis, which are the utter aversion of 
my soul. 

In the mean while, I indulge in the contemplation of what my 
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cabinets afford ; many very curious materials of which, I am highly 
indebted to your bounty for. 

We have had an exceeding tempestuous time, for a fortnight 
past, attended with violent rains; otherwise, the winter has been 
mild upon the whole, the severe weather seldom lasting above two 
or three days, and then changing with a southwest’ wind. 

We have also had one of our spring cries already :—that of 
Primroses—which the lower class of people, at this season, usually 
plunder the woods of, a few miles from the city: for yet, my dear 
sir, there are a few woods left; though in my remembrance many 
fine ones have been grubbed up and turned into pasture, to supply 
the enormous increase of horses, which eg, and riches have 
found necessary for their use. 

Things seem to be wearing a very serious face here, in regard to 
the Colonies. In respect to the business at Boston, concerning the 
Tea, that was certainly the act of a lawless rabble, and in that light 
only, I believe, the administration views it. Indeed, it is the 
general belief here, that much of the present disposition of the 
Colonies has originated from the incendiary arts of some interested 
people here, no¢ American born; but who delight to inflame, and 
hope to find their account in fishing in troubled waters. The 
times are certainly eventful and distempered; and I should be 
very glad that something consistent could be adopted to heal the 
breach, agreeable to the wishes of America, and yet not derogatory 
to the honour of the mother country. 

_ I remain, with great respect and regard, dear sir, your affec- 
tionate friend, 
MIcHAEL COLLINSON. 


Manchester Buildings, September 22d, 1774. 

My pear Friend :— . 

Your very kind favour of the Tth June, is before me; and I am 
to thank you for its very obliging contents. 

In regard to the critical situation of America, I sincerely join 
with you in sentiments; and I am sure I most sensibly feel for the 

' distresses of the innocent part of its inhabitants. But, in certain 

situations, it is very difficult to separate the punishment of the 
guilty from the innocent. 

As to the conduct of the Bostonians, it ought, I think, to excite 
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the indignation of every honest mind, , In all their late resolves _ 
and meetings, we hear of no proposal whatever to pay. the Hast 


India Company, for the goods they robbed and plundered them of. 


But retribution they will. be obliged to make, I firmly believe, some» 
way or other; as they have now to deal with an administration — 


firm and persevering. 


If Lord Chatham’s word is to he believed, ‘‘ America was con- | 


quered in Germany.” If so, we are not now to learn the price of 
blood and treasure we have paid on its account, and for its Security 
and advantage. But the conduct of part of the Colonies, ¢ and their 
wishes for an illicit contraband trade, to the prejudice of the mother 


country, and their own separate emolument, is now pretty well 


understood here, and who are their principal abettors, on both 
sides the water. But enough, my dear sir, of this. It is a.disa- 
greeable subject, and. we will, if you please, drop. it. 

When the lease of my habitation here expires, which will ee in 
little more than a year, I shall, if I live, I hope, once more breathe 
the salubrious gale of the. country, at my mansion at Mill Hill, 
which I am once more the proprietor of; and though no more than 


ten miles from the metropolis, pirhtagndl distant and home views: 


of several counties. I well remember my old friend, Mr. Mosus 
Bartram, being there. I hope he is well and alive. I have not 
heard.a word of him for many years past. | 


The principal reasons of my leaving it at all, were the depreda- 


tions committed in my garden, from whence all the fine plants, pos- 
sible to remove, were carried off ; and which were almost all derived 
from your bounty ; to which may be added, my resolution of going 
into France and Italy, &c., on. the loss of a most revered and be- 
loved parent. But even now, the Blue Mountain Magnolias are 
still flourishing with amazing vigour, and are above (for there are 
two of them) thirty feet high, and flower prodigiously: but the 
seed-vessel is the most beautiful part of the plant, being, when ripe, 
of a rich deep crimson. But I have this from report; for I shall 


not have courage to look into the premises myself, till I go to.re- 
side for good, having a Bios tenant, for a year, who rents it ready | 


furnished. 

The more I see and reflect, the more I am satisfied in ies just- 
ness of your remark; and think, I cannot #99 Soon retire from 
“the extravagant, spaRibel inventions of men.’ 

I remain, dear sir’, with great respect, most ecuaneeall yours, 

MICHAEL COLLINSON. , 
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_JAMES FREEMAN TO JOHN BARTRAM. 
wl . London, 7th mo., 18th, 1771. 
EsTEEMED FRIEND :— 


By return of Captain SPARKES, I now reply to thine 29th 4 mo. “ 
since which date thou will have received mine dated 16th 4 mo., 


_by Captain Oszorne; which I doubt not will fully satisfy thee that 


I have been neither unmindful of thy interest, nor the trust reposed 
in me. Since which I have received, as per statement annexed, 
from the King’s Dispenser of the Phivy Purse ; which will no doubt 
be continued to thee in future, and be paid punctually to me, as it 
becomes due, on thy account. 

Doctor FRANKLIN has not, but will, when he comes into the city, 
Bey, the charges for the box that thou sent him, as a present. 

* x | ey x xk 

Uncle Doctor [ForuErGint] is well; but much hurried. I am 

afraid he has not time to write to thee, by this ship. 
I am thy real and assured friend, 
JAMES FREEMAN. 


1 | London, 2 mo,, 16th, 178. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND :— 
I received thine, and shall duly honour thy draught, and that of 
thy son. The seeds he sent this year, I am afraid will not all 
answer ; there being much complaint, not so well put up, as last 
year. However, I hope to do my best. 
Uncle Doctor is bravely, considering his hurry. By this time 


‘thou will have received a letter from him, which he told me he 
-wrote some time back, wherein he mentions thy son, who was at 


Carolina. 

TI thought it would not be right to omit writing by thy country- 
man, Dr. PARKE, who has been our inmate during his stay in 
Biden! ; and by his good conduct gained the esteem of many 


friends here. 
Tam thy real friend, 


Js. FREEMAN. 


Thy salary is continued. After the next payment I shall 
transmit the account. 
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London, 12 mo., 20th, 1778. 
HEstEEMED FRIEND :— 
I received thine and thy son’s letters. ee 
It has been a great favour to be favoured with such a share of 
health and faculties to thy time of life; and no doubt thou must 
expect the gradual decay of nature. But it’s a happiness thou 
mayest enjoy, in having children grown up, and well disposed to 
render thee every filial comfort (for thy past care and attention 
during their tender years), which I hope will be continued to thee 
to the latest period. | - 
Uncle desires his respects; and that I would acquaint thee he 
wrote to Doctor CuaLmERS, of Charleston, to supply thy son with 
some money, and he will draw on him, viz., Dr. FoTHERGILL, for 
the same: which may now make thee quite easy in that respect. 
It will, to be sure, be the second month ere I can write again, 
when I hope to write to thy son. - In the interim, 
I remain thy friend, 
_ JS. FREEMAN. 


* 


: London, 12 mo., 18th, 1774. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND :— | | 
I received thine 29th, 9th mo. last, and was glad to find thee 
yet able to write; and the pleasure to look back to thy infancy, 
and on good grounds, I hope, to feel such comfortable reflection on 
the several’ parts of thy life,—now in advanced age,—must be 
unspeakably great; and I sincerely wish it may continue to thy 

conclusion. a 7 : ‘ oe 

I sincerely sympathize with the children of an ungrateful 
mother, in their present dilemma. Their resolves seem to be not 
hastily, but deliberately adopted, and some of them, I should 
hope, would be steadily abode by, even if the mother should 
repent her severity towards her children, and again restore to them 
their natural rights; those I mean are the abolition of the slave 
trade, and that of horse-racing, stage plays, &c., which, in the first 
case, would be full proof of their true idea of liberty; and in the 
last, of their affection to their children, in preserving their morals 
from corruption, as far as in their power lies: for surely nothing 
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can tend more to corrupt the youth, than these dissipating 
pleasures. 
diss = _ i * Thy obliged and sincere friend, 
Js. FREEMAN. 


' London, 7 mo., 15th, 1775. 
Dear FRIEND :— 

I think myself obliged to thee for thy kind intelligence, though 
at the same time exceeding sorry, from humanity as well as interest, 
that a civil war has taken place, and great effusion of blood 
already been the consequence. 

PENN is just come over, ’tis conjectured, with some kind of 
offers from the Congress. If they are any ways concessory, so 
that the grand point in question, the right of taxation, be settled 
in your favour, we hope the King, whose benevolence has been 
exhibited in many cases, and who, I am persuaded, feels deeply for 
his subjects who fell lately near Boston, and ‘thereby occasioned 
great distress to many worthy families, would, if possible, sheath 
the sword; to which, I have also heard, his servants are not 
averse, but that some concession must first come from you. This 
is the point of honour they stick on. Yet still, I think, in every 
private society, if the first man among them commits an error, 
which renders him obnoxious to his inferiors, when he becomes 
convinced, if but in part, of his mistake, the acknowledgment and 
concession to his inferiors ennobles him the more in their view. 
Why not so in a monarch and his ministers? That a speedy issue 
to our troubles may be the result of your deliberations, and ours, 
—both sides being open to conviction,—is the best wish of thy 
affectionate | 

J. FREEMAN. 


I think, when I wrote last, £296. 5s. 10d. was the balance in thy 
favour; since which, having received £25 Lady Day last, the 
balance is increased to £321. 5s. 10d. 

Dr. F. is well, and desires his love. 


AG4. DOCTOR LIONEL CHALMERS [1774. 


7 


my 


DR. LIONEL CHALMERS* TO JOHN BARTRAM. 


; Charleston, 1st April, 1773. 
DuHAR SIR :-— | | 

I last night received your favour of the 13th ultimo, by your 
son WILLIAM, who is to dine with me this day, together with Dr. 
Morean, of your city, and some other friends. | 

According to our mutual good friend Dr. ForHERGILL’s desire, 
I shall immediately advance him ten guineas, to set him a going 5 
and I doubt not but by his diligence and skill in Botany, as well as ~ 
Zoology, he will pass his time agreeably to himself, as well as to 
the Doctor, who, beside the £50 sterling per annum, will pay him 
for his’ drawings. In the mean time, be assured, that whatever 
may be in my power, shall not be wanting to assist him in his 
progress. o | 

‘I am much obliged to you for the promise you make me, of 
sending Bulbous. Roots, when the season comes for taking them up. 

eat * ° * Our friend ForHERGILt has often sent me 
varieties of flower-seeds, and plants: but the former never grew, 
and the latter were perished before they came to hand. My 
‘Carnations were all destroyed by a severe frost and snow we had 
about the 20th of February last, when they were shooting out 
strongly ; so that a few seeds, or slips of them, will be welcome to, 
dear sir, 

Your friend and servant, 
LIoNEL CHALMERS. 


DR. LIONEL CHALMERS TO WILLIAM BARTRAM. 


| Charleston, 17th May, 1774. 
Sir :— Hyinea 

Not having heard from you for many months, I feared the 
Creeks must have catched you, in some of your peregrinations. 
But your letter of — ultimo, which has just now come to hand, 
has relieved me from this apprehension. . 

* Lionun Cuarmers, M.D., a physician of South Carolina, eminent for medical 
science. He first practiced in Christ Church, but soon removed to Charleston, 
where he continued till his death; which took place in 1777, at the age of sixty- 
two years. ; BL 
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I know not how to advise you, with regard to ai haa ‘yourself 
amongst the Creeks, who, from present appearances, seem still, un- 
settled, with regard to their intentions towards us. Therefore, 
whichever way you direct your course, be sure to act with eetehy 
to yourself. 

The enclosed letter from Dr. FornErctu, I have had almost 
two months by me, not knowing how to forward it to you. He 
likewise sent me several reams of paper, in order to your collecting 
a Hortus siccus; and also two flat, tight, tin canisters, I take it, 
to preserve papers from wet. ; | 

Pray, likewise, preserve seeds from, some of the most beautiful 
flowering plants, as well as of those which may be useful in Medi- 
cine, so far as their virtues may come to your oy ee and give 
me a few of each sort. 

Believing it might be mietaowoky to your relations to be in- 
formed of your satay: I shall, to-day, inform your father thereof ; 
and am your most humble servant, | ) 

LIONEL CHALMERS. 


CAPTAIN FRASER TO [JOHN ae BARTRAM.* 


v 


Philadelphia December 15th, 1777: 


Sir :-— 

- Unfortunately it has been impossible for me to prosecute the 
intention I set out from Britain with, of seeing your late re- 
spectable father, known to me by name and character only. 

_ My next’ wish, on that disappointment, was to see yourself, and 
enjoy a ‘few hours’ conversation with you, such as curious men, and 
lovers of science have together. The sight of your garden, and 
its produce, would have pleased me much. I very soon, after my 
arrival here, waited on your brother Mosus, who very kindly would 
have assisted me, in making me as much acquainted with the plants 
of this country as he was able, and in putting me in the road of 
collecting seeds. 


\ 
\ 


* This letter, written while the British troops were in possession of Phila- 
delphia, was, evidently designed for one’ of Joun Barrram’s sons: but,. there 
being no superseription on the original, it is somewhat uncertain whether for 
Joun, or Winuram. As, however, Joun inherited the Garden, the letter was: 
probably intended for him. , 

30 
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I am, in Britain, a pretty considerable improver in planting, on 
a Bill property I possess; and am very anxious’ to procure, and 
cultivate there, all your timber trees and large shrubs. 

Your brother Moszs, I believe, gave you a note of mine, con- 
taining a requisition from you, of a list of all such as were pro- 
duced in America, from the largest timber tree to the medium- 
sized shrubs, with their varieties, giving their classical names, 
of genera, species, and varieties, according to Linnamus; .and 
those which you have, or know of, undescribed by him, to be titled 
by yourself: also their Provincial names. 

I there desired you to mark with a (+) what of them fois grow 
in open air, in Britain; and with a (*) those you could procure me 
now the seeds of. 

You will much oblige me, in sending me by letter to your brother 
Moszs, an answer to this, and‘comply with the above request. 

x x * 2 *k x 

Any instruction for the preservation of them, in perfection, to 
England, would be useful. > 4 2 * 

If you come to Philadelphia, I beg to see you. Your brother 
Moszs will let me know, and I will call there. 

It would be a very great satisfaction to me, on quitting this 
country, to be assured of a fixed correspondence with you, and a 
certainty of receiving, yearly, assortments of such seeds as I re- 
quired. A compensation I would readily make, would you only 
prescribe the male, and kind. 

I am much at your service, : 
EK. S. FRasER, 
Captain Guards. 


DR. -MUHLENBERG* TO WILLIAM BARTRAM. 


Duar Str :— 
With the greatest pleasure imaginable, I received your kind 
letter, and the dried specimens of some plants new tome. Your 


* Henry Muutmnsera, D.D., was born in New Providence, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania, November 17, (1758. He was educated in the common 
schools of Philadelphia, ‘and, April 27, 17 63, being near ten years of age, sent to 
Halle, with his two elder brothers, to finish his education in Bi ie and the 
Sciences, and to study Theology. 

He returned in 1770; and in 1774, was appointed Assistant Pastor of the 
Lutheran Church, in Philadelphia. In 1780, he accepted a call from Lancaster ; 
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brother could not be persuaded to remain any time amongst us ; 
however, I have the promise of a visit some time in spring. I feel 
myself very happy in such friendly intercourse and botanical ex- 
cursions, and shall do what lies in my power to make them agree- 
able to others. May l ever expect to see you at my house? I 
have Epwarps, and Catessy, JAcQUIN, GaRtNER de Fructibus, 
and several other valuable works; likewise WANGENHEIM on the 
Forest Trees of America, with figures, which I would wish to com- 


pare with you. My Herbariwm vivum is pretty large, and would 


alone take a day to look attentively through. Do make it suit 
you; and, after letting me know a short time beforehand, that I 
may be certainly at home, stay with us, and make your home at 
my house. | 

I come to the answer of your instructive letter, and confess that 
I have made the same observation on Linnu’s Species Plantarum. 
The synonyma are very often misplaced; but, how could it be 
otherwise, in such a work? Americans, who see American plants 
in their native places, must compare them with good figures, and 
emend the species. Helonias bullata, I.mean the plant I saw in 
your garden, with red [?] flowers, is no doubt described by MILLER 
under the name of Veratrum Americanum ; which, in the latest 
edition of the Systema Vegetabilium is made a synonym to it. 
The figure, Amen. III. t. 1, f. 1, is but indifferent. Veratrum 
luteum, Miniurt and GRoNovu, is figured better, III. t. 1, f. 2. 
I found it floribus dioicis, and floribus polygamo-diotcis,—some 
plants male, some male and hermaphrodite, on one stalk. - THUN- 
BERG describes a Melanthiuwm lutewm, and adds the synonym, 
Veratrum luteum, Li. with yellow flowers. 1 would look upon 
that as a variety. In our parts, the Veratrum lutewm (Spica 
mascula cireinata) is called Devil’s bit, the Aletris farinosa, Blaz- 
ing Star [?]. In Maryland, I found a plant very much like the 
Veratrum luteum, with red flowers; but can’t remember whether 


in which situation, as pastor, he devoted himself assiduously and most faithfully 


- to his duties, until the moment of his death, which occurred, by apoplexy, May 


23, 1815, in the sixty-second year of his age. 
He was a man of extensive science, and particularly eminent for his knowledge 


of Botany. He enjoyed a correspondence with many of the most distinguished 


cultivators of Natural Science; and was a member of several learned societies, at 
home and abroad. His letters are very frequently referred to, in WILLDENOW’s 
edition of the Species Plantarum. His principal published works are, Catalogus 
Plantarum, and Descriptio uberior Graminum. His Flora Lancastriensis remains in 
manuscript.—See Hncyclop. Americana. 
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it. was the same with Helonias bullata. Wawrur’s Melanthium 
dioiewm, I take to be a good synonym of our Veratrum luteum. 

The wont cannabina, in-your marsh, pleased me a great deal, 
as I had never seen it before, and-had looked anxiously for it. 

Of all the dried specimens you sent, I have not seen any before, 
and as. I only have the one specimen, I forbear to examine them 
closer, until I see them alive. | 

We have 2.Cacalias ; but none is, by the smell, suaveolens. The 
one has very glaucous leaves; the other grows along the shores 
of the Pequea, and is ‘more seneies The first I take to be atripli- 
cifolia.s 

The Mespilus and Gia should certainly - joined. Of tlie? 
latter, I can’t make out what is, species, and variety. ‘I think 5 
species are really different, near Lancaster. 

Vaceinvum is likewise one of my Adversaria. I will give you 
the short description, to see how we can find the Linnean names: 


1. Floribus racemosis bracteatis, foliis ellipticis subtus tomentosis, 


bacca purpurascente, caudice arboreo. ~ This is. the largest 


sort, sometimes ten feet high; flowers May 1; grows in 


swamps; and I take it to be corymbosum. 

2. Racemis bracteatis, pedicellis bracteolatis, corollis Aaa 
Soltis ellipticts subtus pallidis, bacca cerulea. This is our Blue- 
berry; and I take it to be frondosum [ Gaylussacia, 
H. B. K.]. 

3. Racemis bracteatis, pedicellis bracteolatis, corolles ovatis, folie. 
lanceolato-ovatis viscosis, bacea nigra. This is the common 
black Whortleberry ; and I take it for Arron’s. resinosum, Or 
CLAYTON 61. 

4, Pedunculis solitartis unifloris bracteatis, antheris corolla longt- 

oribus, foliis oblongis integerrimis, bacca globosa alba. This 

_ is not eatable; and I take it to be, with some doubt, stamt- 

neum. It has many varieties. CLAYTON describes one “much 
like it, which is classed under frondosum. | 

5. Puleneitis solitartis unifloris bracteatis, foliis ellipticis et obo- 
vatis integris, bacea globosa atra. This I never found in 
blossom. It is a low shrub. | ae! 


The native Salices, likewise, prove very hard for me. I count 
seven or eight different species; but am not able to class them. 
However, as I have marked every sort, I hope by another year’s 
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full description to give a better account of ’em. A true Flora of a 
country is not the work of one man; but hands must be joined. 
And I prefer descriptions of a. shtbeheila place, where the same 
plant can easily be found, and compar ed with former descriptions. 
How useful, in that respect, is a botanical ‘garden! But even 
there, some plants alter so much, that you hardly know them in a 
wild state. Qucr. Doth not acho iti binatum [ Jeffersonia] 
alter the number of stamina? I wish I could get a few seeds of 
it, to observe it closer. | 

I mention some other genera, in which I could never satisfy my- 
self, because ‘some are badly described, some have too many 
species :—Aster, Asclepias, Arabis, nleanshdle Angelica (queer. 
Could not the seed of the lucida be got anywhere ?), Chenopodium, 
Convallaria, Erigeron, Eupatorium, Galium, Hedysarum, Mo- 
narda, Orchis, Ophrys, Physalis, Polygonum, Smyrnium, Senecio, 
Solidago, Serratula, Thalictrum, Urtica, besides Juglans and 
(uercus, are the hard genera. I intend to transcribe my deserip- 
tions for your perusal and criticism by’and by, and hope you will 
assist me in clearing up some of the rubbish. 

. With great pleasure I obseryed a number of new plants, to,me, ' 

in-your garden. May I beg the favour of you to gather some 
specimens of such plants as seem worthy of observation to you? 
My father-in-law, Pari Haun, lives at Philadelphia ; and when- 
ever you please to let him know that you have any collected, he 
will send for them, and forward them to me. American plants ib 
take the most delight in. | 

Have you the newest edition of the Livi Renee Acad, Lnnn., 
in ten volumes, and of the Systema Nature? If not, I can spare 
them for your perusal, for some time. Your fine Catalogue of 
American Animals, in your travels, shows that you are a close 
observer. 

Have yow no particular. Catalogue of Pennsylvanian Animals? 
The Fish, Serpents, and Testudines, have engaged my ‘attention ; 
but‘ I am far back. I would like an Index Faune Pennsylvanice. 

I see I can never leave off writing to a friend, whom I love and 
esteem, without forcing myself. Pray forgive the length of this 
letter ; and believe me to be, with the warmest friendship, 

DbBis, ee sincere friend and servant,. 
Henry MUHLENBERG. 

Lancaster, September 18th, 1792. 
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DEAR SIR :— 

‘I was favoured with your kind letter, dated September 20th, 
this day ; and return you my warm thanks for the letter and the 
plants. No. 1, is an Agrostis; which I have never seen before, 
different from Spica venti by the panicula purpurascente capillare. 
No. 2, Aster, that grows with us on dry land (allied to a large 
Aster which grows on better land, and is, I think, Move Angle). 
No. 8. Hibiseus coccineus. 4. Helianthus ? I-never saw before; 
the simple stigma of the disk flowers raises some doubt. 5. Aster, 
is different from ours. 6. I take to be a Sonchus, calycibus et 
scapo? hispidis: not here. I hope to see these plants in future 
travels, alive, and in greater number. . 

I agree with you in opinion, that the Blazing Star is neither a 
Veratrum, nor Helonias, nor Melanthium.* The plant is well 
known in Europe, and has been ranked with Veratrum lutewm, as 
a variety. I find that a similar plant has been figured by HHRET, 
per TREW, t. 77, and MILLER, Icon. t. 272; but have seen neither 
of them. 

A few seeds of the Momordica ? Lherewith send. In my little 
Index, it is named echinata ; but the plant is one of my Adversaria. 
I likewise inclose a few’ seeds of a. noble Grass, which will bea 
valuable acquisition to our country, if cultivated in meadows, the 
Avena. elatior, L. ; 

The Amenitates Acad. I will send in numbers to you; and now 
begin with Vols. 7, 8, 9, which, perhaps, you have not seen. After 
you have read them, please give them to Mr. Purnre Hat, when- 
ever it suits you. The rest shall follow, after you have informed 
me which volumes you have perused already. I shall put some 
plants in Vol. 7, to have your opinion, as I am not able to name 
them after Linne. If any are new to you, I will get seeds. - 

I would certainly be exceedingly pleased, if I could have your 
company at my house, and would do all to make your stay with us 
agreeable. If my health is spared, I shall be next year, the be- 
ginning of June, at Philadelphia, and then will be with you. Mean- 
while, we can correspond together, and clear up our doubts. The 
Plante palustres of Schuylkill, in particular, I would like to see, 


* Prof. A. Gray, in his ‘‘ Manual,” adopts the generic name, ‘Chameelirium, 
Willd. 
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and a number of Grasses, which I observed at a distance, at your 
noble river. | 

‘How does our friend Doctor Barton do? He will find it a 
very difficult task to write a complete Flora Pennsylvanica, at 
this time ; and I wish I could persuade him to take only his neigh- 
Murticod. Delaware, Schuylkill, the near parts of the Jerseys, 
will take a number of years to have all their plants well and satis- 
factorily described. | 

You will do me a great favour, if you continue to send me some 
specimens of dried plants, which you think curious, and rank me 
amongst the number of your sincere friends. _ 

Remember me to your worthy brother, and believe me to be, 
with great esteem, sir, your most obedient and sincere friend, 


| Henry MUHLENBERG. 
Lancaster, October 8, 1792. 


_P.8. The post not going last week, I had an opportunity of 
opening the packet, and adding a wish, viz.. I lately read an Ap- 
pendix of your worthy father, in which several plants are named, 
which I can’t make out by their description. You, no doubt, know 
them. | : 

* * * No. 11, Blazing Star, Linnaus takes to be Aletris 
farinosa. You say it is what we hitherto named Veratrum luteum: 

*  * * No. 15, Orchis. I suppose the same Me, here name 
“Adam and Eve.” 

Any observations on this head will be extremely welcome. We 
ought, before all, to clear up what has been written already. In 
the same manner, illustrations of MarsHaLi and WALTER will be 
necessary. 

October 15th, 1792. 


Dear Sir :— | 3 

’ With inexpressible satisfaction I received and perused your kind 
letter, dated November 29, 1792; and now sit down to answer it. 

The Oak, I sent, grows all along the banks of Conestoga, and is 

reckoned a valuable wood. I suppose it: has been taken, by some 
botanists, as a variety of Quercus Prinos ; but it differs from that, 
as likewise from the Quercus alba palustris MARSHALLII. Mar- 
SHALL, I think, has not described it. We call it “ Yellow White 
Oak,” “Water Chestnut Oak.” 


ee 
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No. 4, looks like a Hydrocharis’; but has three’ stamina, one 
differing in size and colour from the rest [ Meter anthera reniformis, 
Ruiz and Pavon]. ae ASE oF * % 

No. 24. Asclepias tuberosa. I agree with you in opinion, that 
decumbens and tuberosa are the. same plant. I have found it caule 
erecto et decumbente, foliis alternis et oppositis. 

No. 83, is a plant we call Adam and Eve. I think it is not de- 
scribed by Liyn.aus; and therefore named it, im my Index, Ophrys 
hyemalts, until batten informed ; because the leaves are green all 
winter. er 

I feel, with you, hes many dish Tin we are under, to come to a 
certainty, in respect of many plants; and it gives me some sort. of 
satisfaction, that your Plante adversarice are, or have been, mzne; | 
However, by assisting one another, we may do more. If-I have 
cleared up a single doubt of yours, it shall be great satisfaction to 
me. By comparing notes we will go on cleverly. | 

As soon as I can get time, I will make out a copy of the fuslok 
I sent, 1790, to the Philosophical Society. . It is printed in the 3d 
Volume of the Transactions; but sill hardly be published soon. 
And then I will beg the caaur of you, to inform me which plants 
don’t grow with you, and which you don’t find mentioned, though 
you know them to be Pennsylvanians. I would heartily wish to 
have a general index of such plants as have been already observed 
in Pennsylvania, or even in Nor th America. Forstur’s Catalogue 
is very imperfect. rae oa 

- Sanguisorba Canadensis, and ifenibeindheh trifoliata, both grow 
with us. Parnassia, I have not seen alive; but the dried specimen 
was different from the Kuropean. 

You complain that you are a stranger in the Cryptogamia class. 


‘I had the same complaint; but am getting-acquainted with these 


humble and lovely inhabitants of the vegetable kingdom. They 
enliven my winter excursions, when all the rest .of their companions 
are asleep; and they have this peculiar prerogative, that if you 
give them a little water, they will revive, even after a hundred 
years. In my first setting out, I thought them to be innumerable; 
but I find they can easily be counted. I know about half of them, 
and try to know the rest.. If I could only get a sight of. Diniz 
Nrus’s History of Mosses, with copperplates! Have you no friend 
that owns the noble work, and could be persuaded to.let me have 
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it, for a short time? You,,my dear sir, should be a friend of this 
class, in particular ; because your namesake, Bartramia, now lives 
amongst them. I love the little plant, now, twice as well, because 
it remembers.me of such worthy, friends. Before, it was Brywm 
pomiforme. How would you like it; if I would once send a party 
of these plants, with their proper. names? Or, which would be 
better, will you clap every one of such you find in your neighbour- 
hood in a little paper, and. send them to me, after having them 
numbered ? I will then faithfully tell all, their names, as far as I 
know them. The hills and banks of your mild Schuylkill are full 
of them. Any time, from now till April, will give you a rich 
harvest. oie . 7 

The same proposal I make, in respect to Grasses. These are 
my particular favourites; and. I have gathered from every quarter, 
and have a good collection of well-defined Grasses to compare them 
with. You would oblige me exceedingly, by gathering every species 
of them, for me. . | | ‘ 

In respect to trees, I am rather behindhand, for want of good 
eyes; and I confess, here, I have many Adversarie. MARSHALL 
has given me some satisfaction; but his Ardustwm wants some 
emendations.’ Any observation that way, where you think he is 
wrong, or where another name might have been given, would be 
pleasing to me. Both Marsuauis, I am happy to say, are my 
friends. They, have done away some of my doubts, but not all; 
ex. gr. What is Andromeda plumata? Does his description of 
the Betule, and the application of the Linnzan names, nigra et 
lenta, agree with your observations? How do his Huonyme differ ? 
No. 2-or 1, is atropurpureus. Is sempervirens, Americanus, Mee 
Fraxinus nigra seems to me excelsior, L. however, a bad name for 
our species ; alba, Marsh. Americana, L. Laurus Benzoin, Marsh. 
estivalis, L.; but which is geniculata ? Lonicera Marilandica—is 
this Linnazr Spigelia?  Mespilus, Populus, Quercus, Juglans, 
would allow many questions. Rubus hispidus—is it our Dewberry ? 
Salix, Viburnum, Vitis, how many species? I propose to send 
you a number of observations I made on these heads, for your cri- 
ticism; and anticipate the pleasure I shall have, when I, please 
God, can see you, next spring. can 
Tn respect to the Regnum animale, I have done but little, being 
closed up in a well-settled part of the country, where few animals, 
except the insects, can live. Besides, it seems much against my 
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nature to kill an animal, ever so little,—only to examine it, and to 
know it. Therefore, my Fauna Lancastriensis ‘is very small. 
Birds, I have observed only fifty, which I could find figured in 
Epwarps. Snakes, very few. Tortoises, I think, eight different 
species, amongst them your celata, only less. Of these, I have 
gathered the shells, and would be exceeding glad to get some more. 
I have the Snapper, Land Turtle or Carolina, L., the striped (pécta, 
GMELINI), dotted, musk, Terrapin, the running, or your celata—but. 
a bad and too small exemplar ;. and miss one, which comes near to 
the Musk T., only that the under shell is wholly shut up. I ob- 
served it on the banks of your river. Of Insects, I have a middlin 
collection ; but can’t class them, well. ae 

Fish, we have but few, the Susquehanna being too far off. I 
only remember Pike, Catfish, Salmon Trout, Trout, Rock-fish, Sun- 
fish, Mullet, Sucker, Carp, Shad, Perch, Minnows, Hels, and, from 
the Susquehanna, Gar, and some straggling Herrings, and Stur- 
geons. aa 
You have anoble seat, to observe fish -and passage birds: and 
if ever your time would permit, I would be very happy to have, 
from your hands, a catalogue of the Delaware and Schuylkill fish. 
I have CaTussy; and if you could cite a figure, I would understand 
the name better. | } 3M 

However, it is time to drop the pen. You see Iam very talka-> 
tive, when I have to deal with a correspondent. Have patience 
with me, and retaliate. | , 

Give my best respects to your brother; and believe me to be, 
with the greatest esteem, 

eng Sir, your very sincere friend, 


; Henry MUHLENBERG. 
Lancaster, December 10th, 1792. 


RICHARD ANTHONY SALISBURY* TO WILLIAM BARTRAM. 


Chapel Allerton, near Leeds, Yorkshire, 7th July, 1798. 
Dear Sir :— | ay | k 
Though we have not the least personal knowledge of each other, 

I cannot miss an opportunity which now offers, of thanking you for 
* The Botanical Editor of Rrzs’s Cyclopedia, under the Art. Salisburia, says 
that genus was so named ‘‘in honour of Ricuarp ANTHONY SALISBURY, Esqr., 
F.R.S. and F.L.S., of whose acuteness and indefatigable zeal in the service of 


Botany, no testimony is necessary in this [the Linnean] Society, nor in any place 
which his writings have reached.” 
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the entertainment and assistance I have received, in the cultivation 
of plants*(an employment to which I devote the greatest part of 
my time), from perusing your Travels through the Southern States. 
They have already enabled me to bring one plant, which never 
throve in the English collections, almost, 1 think, to as great a 
degree of perfection, as in the hot savannas of Florida; and that 
is the Amaryllis Atamasco: and it is to trouble you for a little 
information respecting this, and two or three more plants, that I 
now intrude-this letter upon you. * Ms eee 

My *  *°  ~ JT know not if you are acquainted with a 
beautiful Fumaria, which. SoLANDER called fungosa, in his MSS. 
[now called Adlumia cirrhosa, Raf.]; and from which a specifica 
differentia of it has been inserted in the Hortus Kewensis, pub- 
lished a few years ago. But it came, I believe, from you to 
ForHERGILL, and I am very anxious to know the place and soil it 
grows wild in. I have had it twelve feet high, in a large glass 
case, where I cultivate such plants as come from the more tem- 
perate parts of the globe. | 

In a catalogue, which is now printing, of the collection here, I 
have ventured to call a very beautiful little genus after your 
father, whose MSS. are in Sir JosupH Banxs’s Herbarium; and 


>» I wish it may meet with your approbation: the more 80, as the 


genus which G@RINER has given him can hardly, I think, stand ; 
and is never likely to be a plant cultivated by man. I wish I had 
a copy of this catalogue ready to send you, but I will take the first 
opportunity of offering it to you. In the meanwhile, I send the 
page which contains .Bartramia ;* and shall be much obliged to 
you for any information respecting the soil and time of flowering, 
in America, of these two plants. _ 

Whenever you can spare time to reply to these inquiries (if, 
indeed, you ever favour me with any reply), your letter will reach 
me readily by the common mail; and I do not mind postage. 

I remain, with great respect, 
Your obliged servant, oo 
RicHaRD ANTHONY SALISBURY. 


* This does not appear among the Barrram papers; nor has the editor met 
with any account of this Bartramia, in the books. ¥ 
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LSON* TO WILLIAM BARTRAM. 


“+ 


ALEXANDER, WL 
es ree 


$ | 
| a Union School, May 224, 1804. _ 
MY DEAR FRIEND :— ) 

I truly sympathize, though not without a smile, at the undeserved - 
treatment you have experienced from your busy colony. Recol- 
lection of the horrible fate of their fathers, smothered with sulphur; 
or, perhaps, a presentiment of what awaits themselves, might have 
urged them to this outrage; but had they known you, my dear 
friend, as well as I do, they would have distilled their honey into 
your lips, instead of poison, and circled around you, humming 
grateful acknowledgments to their’ benevolent benefactor, who 
spreads such a luxuriance of blossoms for their benefit. — 

Accept my thanks for the trouble I put you to yesterday. © 
_ Mrs. Lrgcu requests me to send Miss Bartram two birds; and 
thinks they would look best, drawn so that the pictures may hang 
their length horizontally. | | 

I send a small scroll of drawing paper for Miss Nancy. She 
will oblige me by accepting it; and as soon as I get some letter 
paper, worthy your acceptance, which will be to-morrow, I shall be 
happy of the opportunity of supplying you. . m | 

There are some observations in your last which I would remark 
on; but am hurried at the present moment. Farewell. 

Yours, sincerely, 
ALEX. WILSON. 


Philadelphia, November 16th, 1806. 

My DEAR FRIEND :— ; , 

Mr. Jonus will hand you this, and receive any notes you may 
have had leisure to draw up, for the Cyclopedia. I shall be ex- 
tremely happy to receive the additional matter, which you, think: 
necessary to add to your father’s ‘memoirs; and I think that if 
time would permit you to draw up a short account of the’ com-. 
mencement and progress of botanical research, in this country, it 
would afford you an opportunity of doing justice to many worthy 


* ALEXANDER Witson, the father of American Ornithology, was born in Scot- 
land, July 6, 1766 ; emigrated to the United States in 1794, and died in Phila- 
delphia, August 23, 1818, aged forty-seven years. For a most interesting memoir 
of this amiable man, by Grorae Orn, Esq., see Harrison Hatt’s edition of the: 
American Ornithology, published in 1828. 
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characters, who might otherwise be forgotten, as well as the valu- 
able services they had performed, for the advancement of this sub- 
lime science. | . ‘a, 

In doing this, I would suggest, that you be perfectly impartial, 
and relate your own discoveries, as you would those of a friend ; 
bestowing due praise where justly merited. All this might be done 
concisely, and would be a valuable addition, introduced under the 

article Borany. ! BP | 

I send for your perusal the eighth volume of Tit.ocu’s Philo- 

sophical Magazine: at page. 149 of which you will find a long 
account of Asclepias Syriaca ; which I request your opinion of, 
and any additional observations you may see. proper. Please to 
return it any time this week, by a safe conveyance. Perhaps Mrs. 
HOoLstEIN may do this ; and I'shall call on her in market, ' 
| I am, my dear friend, yours, sincerely, 
ALEX. WILSON. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO WILLIAM BARTRAM. 


pea x | Washington, November 23, 1808. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON presents his compliments to his friend, Mr. 
W. Bartram, and his thanks for the seeds of the Silk Tree, which 
he was so kind as to send him. _ These he shall plant, in March, 
and cherish with care, at Monticello. The cares of tlhe garden, 
and culture of curious plants, uniting either beauty or utility, will 
there form one of his principal amusements.. He has been pre- 
vented, by an indisposition of some days, from having the pleasure 
of seeing Dr. Say, except on his first visit. An esteem for his 
character, of very early date, as well as a respect for Mr. BARTRAM’S 
friendships, will insure to Dr. Say the manifestation of every re- 
spect he can show him. 

He salutes Mr. Barrram with friendship and respect. 


F. ANDRE MICHAUX* TO WILLIAM BARTRAM. 
Paris, March 12th, 1810. 
Dear SIR:— ; ‘ 
I am sincerely obliged to our common friend, Mr. Wrxson, to 
* Francois ANDRE MicHavx, son of ANDRE Micwavx, author of the Flora Bo- 


reali Americana, was born in 1770. He is the author of the splendid work on the 
Forest Trees of North America, published in 1817. 
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have give me, in his last letter, news of you and family. The 
marks of friendship that you have invariably bestow on my father 
and me, will be constantly present to my memory. | 

I have received, some weeks ago, the small envoice that I had 
ask to you, by my friend, Mr. Dusac. 
_ The seeds came in hand in good order. The only thing I cannot 
but observe, is, that really you put too much of each kind for the 
small sum of money that I have sent; consequently, Iam under a 
double obligation toward your brother JoHN, and your nephews. - 

By this same occasion, I send somme Literary Journals for the 
Philosophical Society. In the same paquet, I include a small parcel 
of seeds of two sorts of Pine, Pinus maritima, et P. Laricio. 
This last is a very interesting species, growing in the mountains of 
Corsica.. As it grow very well at Paris, I suppose he will support 
well your climate. You claim those seeds of Mr. J. VAUGHAN. _ 

Since my return, not a day is passing away without working 
steady to my American Sylva. Drawers, engravers, type and 
copper printers, are busy about it; and the French edition, or at. 
least the first number, is to appear by the first of May; and by 
the same time, I shall send over the engravings to be added to the 
American edition, in case Mr. 8. Braprorp will be disposed to 
republish. Iam very anxious to know how he will meet in-Ame- 
_rvica; and in- particular, your opinion respecting it. Also of Mr. 
Hamiton, and Dr. MUHLENBERG. * she 7: 

Our great Emperor is about to marry. The only good that will 
do, at present, is to prevent a great effusion of blood, by preserving 
the life of many thousand; considering that event will afford a 
Continental peace, for some time. 

With respect, and an unalterable attachment, I remain your most 
obedient friend. 


* 


F, ANDRE MICHAUX. 


END OF THE BARTRAM CORRESPONDENCE. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF 


HUMPHRY MARSHALL. 


Humpury Marsuann was born i in the eee of West Brad- 
ford, County of Chester, and province of Pennsylvania,* on the 
10th day of October, 1722. His father, AsRanAM MARSHALL, was 
anative of Gratton, in Derbyshire, England, born in the year 1669, 
came to Pennsylvania about the year 1697, and settled near eae 
where, on the 17th of January, 1702-3, he married Mary, the 
daughter of Jamus Hunt, of Kingsessing, also an emigrant from 
England, and one of the companions of Witi1aM Penn. Some 
time after his marriage, vi., in the year 1707, ABRAHAM MARSHALL 
removed to the forks of the Brandywine, near the western branch 
of that stream, where he purchased large tracts of land, among the 
Indians, and continued to reside until his death, which took place 
December 17th, 1767, at the age of about ninety-eight years. His 
me died in the synng of 1769, aged.eighty-seven years. They 


* It is curious to remark the state of information, among certain book-makers 
on the other side of the Atlantic, respecting the Author of the Jirst indigenous trea- 
tise upon American Plants. For instance, Dk Tuts, in his Glossaire de Botanique, 
published in 1810, mentions him as ‘‘H. Marshall, Anglois, dont on a eu, en 1778 
[1785], Histoire naturelle des Arbres et Arbustes de l Amerique septentrionale.” 
And in Loupon’s Eneyclopedia of Plants, he is spoken of as ‘‘ Henry Marshall, an 
Englishman, author of a sort of rete % the Trees and Shrubs of North America, 
published in 1778”! 

7 The following note (in the neve cpa of HumPurRy ie ail eighty years 
since), i is still preserved among the Marshall Papers. 

‘‘On the 4th of this instant [ March, 1769], departed this life, in the eighty 
seventh year of her age, Mary MarsHaxu. Born in Kent, in old England; arrived 
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were: both interred in the Friends” burying-ground, at Bradford 
meeting-house, which meeting they had been mainly instrumental 
in establishing. .Throughout their long lives, they had been truly 
useful and exemplary members of society, ABRAHAM, moreover, 
having been for many years an approved minister among Friends, 
as is attested by a Collection of Memorials, published by the So- 
ciety in 1787. Apranam and Mary MarsHatu had seven sons 
and two daughters. Of these nine children, HUMPHRY was the 
eighth. In those primitive times, the opportunities for school- 
learning, in Chester County, were scanty and limited. The children 
of the early settlers were, from necessity, kept at home and put to 
hard work, as soon as they had acquired sufficient muscular strength | 
to be serviceable. Humpury Marsan used often to state, that, 
he never went to school a day, after he was twelve years of age; 
and consequently, was instructed only in the rudiments of the 
plainest English education. Being constitutionally robust and 
active, he was employed in agricultural labours until he was old 
enough to be apprenticed to the business of a stone-mason. This 
trade he learned, and followed, for a few years, during the summer 
season, extending his engagements, occasionally, into the county | 
and town of Lancaster, and also into the neighbouring-province of 


at Philadelphia, with her parents, about the year 1684, and settled at Kingsessing 
Township ; was married on the 17th of the 1st month, 1702-3, to ABRAHAM MarR- 
SHALL, who was born in Derbyshire, and arrivedjja this country about the year 
1697, as appears by letters from thence; and, soon after they were married, re- 
moved to the’ Forks of Brandywine, where they lived together in love until the 
17th day of the 12th month, 1767, having been married sixty-four years and nine 
months; when he departed this life, by the generally-supposed account, in the 
97th year of his age, but by Joun Grarran’s Journal, 103; having been a public 
minister amongst the people called Quakers, from the eighteenth year of his age. 
He was not more conspicuous for his zeal and indefatigable labour in the Gospel, 
than for rectitude. of life, which, with a meek and humble deportment, adorned 
the doctrine he preached.‘ The patience and Christian fortitude, manifested in 
his last tedious illness, evidenced his subjection to the will of God; and the serenity 
-of spirit with which he met the messenger of death, being sensible of his approach- 
ing change, gives just ground to hope, that he now experiences the verity of that 
sacred truth, Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,—for henceforth they rest from 
their labours, and their works follow them. Although they lived to such an advanced 
age, and departed quiet and easy, their children can truly say, that it hath been 
very afflicting to part with such good and pious exemplary parents. She was at- 
tended’ to her funeral, on the 6th of the 3d month, 1769, by a large. number of 
her friends and relatives; at which time and. place, being met by the corpse of 
Puese Hapwey, an ancient minister, and a number of friends atténding thereon, 


the solemn time and occasion must be remembered for years to come, by some.” 
m 


— 
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New Jersey. The winters were passed at the residence of his 
father. ’ 

That he was an enaient workman, is still evident from the 
walls of his residence, at Marshallton, which he built with his own 
hands, in the year 1773. In one corner of this dwelling, he con- 
trived a small but convenient stove, or hot-house; and from the 
second story he projected a little observatory, in ailitu to indulge 
his fondness for astronomical observations. 

On the 16th of September, 1748, Humpury -Marsuany was 
married to SARAH, daughter of JosepH Pennock, of West Marl- 
borough, in Chester County. After his marriage, he took charge 
of his father’s farm, near the west branch of the. ‘Brandywine. He 
seems, about this time, to have turned his attention, earnestly, to 
the acquisition of knowledge, evincing a decided partiality for As- 
tronomy and Natural History. He procured books, and commenced 
the collection and culture of the more curious and interesting indi- 
genous plants. A number of ornamental trees and shrubs, in the 
vicinity of the paternal mansion, still attest his predilection for the 
beauties of the vegetable kingdom.* — | 

As an evidence of his devotion to literary and scientific savlits, 
it may be mentioned, that his name is found, written with his own 


hand so early as 1753, in. Couus’s Latin Dictionary, Quincy’s 


Medical Lexicon, Gurary’s Herbal, a Treatise on Navigation, and 
several other works of similar character, which he had procured 
about that period. 

That he possessed the donRtone of his fallattcitinati is shown 
by the fact of his appointment of County Treasurer, in 1762, in 
which office he was continued until the year 1766, inclusive. 

In 1764, it became expedient to enlarge the dwelling in which 
he resided with his parents. This addition-was built of brick; and 
the entire work of digging and tempering the clay, making and 
burning the bricks, and building the walls, was performed by Hum- 
PHRY himself. He also erected a green-house, adjoining the 
dwelling ; which was, doubtless, the first conservatory of the kind 
ever seen, or thought of, in the county of Chester. 


* ‘It is altogether probable, that Humpury Marsnatu’s taste for Horticulture 
and Botany may have been awakened, and promoted, by a familiar intercourse 


_ with his cousin, Joun Bartram, and by the attractions of that cousin’s interesting 


garden, Enjoying such privileges, he would at once catch the.spirit, and profit 
by the skill and experience, of his enthusiastic relative. 
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At his father’s death, in 1767, HuMpHRY MaRsHALL came into. 
full possession of a large portion of the patrimonial estate, which 
he had previously held as a tenant, paying a moderate annual rent. 
He' now erected a grist or merchant mill, and made other con- 
siderable improvements on the premises, and continued thereon 
until:the year 1774; when he removed to his newly-erected dwell- 
' ing, on a tract of land which he had purchased, near the Bradford 
Meeting-house, adjoining the site of the oie village of Mar- 
-_shaliton. 

The Botanic Garden, at Marshallton, was slanged and com- 
_ menced in the year 1773, and soon became the recipient of the 
most interesting trees and shrubs of our. country, together with 

many curious exotics; and also of a numerous collection of our 
native herbaceous plants. A large portion of these yet survive, 
although the garden, from neglect, has become a mere wilderness ; 
while a number of our noble forest trees, such as Oaks, Pines, and 
Magnolias (especially the Magnolia aewminata), all planted by the 
hands of the venerable founder, have now attained, to a mae 
altitude. 

For several years prior to the eto liekir eats of the Marshallton 
Garden, Humrury had been much engaged in collecting native 
plants and seeds, and shipping them to Europe; but after that 
event, being aided by his nephew, Dr. Moses MarsHatt, he 
greatly extended his: operations, and directed his attention with 
enhanced zeal and energy to the business of exploring, and making 
known abroad, the vegetable treasures of these United States. 
The present generation of botanists have but an imperfect idea of 
the services rendered to the science, by the skill and laborious 
industry of those faithful pioneers; but the letters here given, will 
show that they contributed largely to the. sai ie of American 
plants.* 

Those active pursuits, keene did not interfere ae the. per- 
formance of his social duties, nor prevent him from attending to 
the business and interests of the religious Society, of. which he 
was an exemplary and influential member. Neither did they 


* Dr. ForuerGinn; speaking of his own garden, in a letter to H. Marswat, 
dated 9th month, 1772, says, ‘‘It is acknowledged by the ablest botanists we 
have, that there is not a richer bit of ground, in. curious ‘American plants, in 
Great Britain; and for many of the most curious, I am obliged to thy diligence 
and care.” : 
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prevent his services, n'a public capacity, from being occasionally 
put in-requisition. The Legislature of Pennsylvania, in Februar y> 
1778, passed an act establishing a Loan Office, and appointed 
Humpury Marswatn, of Chester County, one of the trustees. 
These trustees were continued i in office until December,.1777, when, 
owing to difficulties 1 in the discharge of their dutbeuriatig out of 
the Revolutionary | conflict—they neglected- or refused longer to 
serve, and were superseded. 4 

In 1780, Humpury began to prepare an account of the forest 
trees and shrubs of this country, which was completed and printed 
in the latter end of the year 1785, under the title of “ Arnustum 
AMERICANUM: THE AMERICAN GROVE, or an Alphabetical Cata- 
logue of Forest Trees and Shriibs, natives of the American United 
States.’”- | | 

It formed a duodecimo volume of near two hundred pages ; dtd 
is believed to be the first truly indigenous Botanical Hssay pub- 
lished in this Western afer He¥e. The arrangement, being 
alphabetical, is rather inconvenient, and ill-suited to investigators 
who are unacquainted with the genera. But the descriptions are 
in accordance with the Linnean system, and are, for the most part, 
faithful and satisfactory. ‘The book is dedicated to the officers and 
members of the American Philosophical Society; and was, for that . 
day, and under the circumstances, a useful and highly creditable 
performance. Like its respectable author, it was at least half a 
century in advance of the community in which it appeared; and 
consequently was neither. understood nor appreciated at home. 
But among the scientific of the old world, it was received with 
marked approbation, and was promptly translated into the preva- 
lent languages of continental Europe. 

On the 29th of March, 1785, Humpory MARSHALL was elected 
an honorary member of the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
- Agriculture, ‘the Society inviting his assistance.” And in Feb- 
ruary of the following year, he sent them an essay on the impor- 
tance of botanical knowledge to the cultivators of the soil. That 
essay was never published; but it has been preserved in the 
archives of the Society, an interesting memento of the intelligence, 
forethought, and practical sagacity of the author. It will be found 
at the close of the present volume.* ante’ 


* The editor has been highly gratified in finding his own humble efforts, in 
- behalf of Agricultural Botany, thus preceded and sanctioned. As a Chester County 
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Men of science, in our own land, now began to be aware of the 
existence, and meritorious labours of the unpretending farmer and __ 
gardener of West Bradford; and we learn, from his. Diploma (still 
carefully treasured by his sabivian that, on the 20th of J anuary, 
1786, “The Ammrtoan Purnosoputcan Socrmry, held at Phila- 
delphia, for promoting useful knowledge, desirous of advancing the 
enterest of the Society, by associating. to themselves men of distin- 
guished eminence, and of conferring marks of their esteem upon 
persons of literary merit,” had “elected Mr. Humpury Marswatt} 
of Chester County, a member of the said Philosophical Society,” 
thereby “ Granting unto him all the rights of Sellowship, with ail 
the liberties and privileges thereunto belonging.’’* 

On the 27th of July, 1786, Humpury lost his first wife, who 
died at the age of nearly sixty-six years: and on the 10th of 
January, 1788, he again married. His second wife was MARGARET, 
daughter of Tuomas Mrnsnatu, of Middletown (then of Chester, 
now) Delaware County. “He had no offspring by either marriage. 

In ScuRepuER’s edition of the Genera Plantarum, published i in 
1791, a genus of plants, belonging to the natural family of Com- 
posite, or compound syngénesious flowers, was dedicated to Hum- 
PHRY Marsuatn and his nephew; for which, it would seem, they 
were partly indebted to the kind interposition and friendly at- 
tention of Dr. Muntunsere, the correspondent of ScHREpsr. 
Four species of the genus Marshailia are euimenstods in TORREY 
and Gray’s Flora, all natives of our Southern States. : 

-In the latter years of his life, Humpury’s vision was: greatly 
impaired by cataract, for which the operation of couching was 
performed by Dr. Wistar, in 1798, with but partial success. It 
was proposed to be repeated in the year 1800, and. preparation 
made with that view, as may be gathered from some of Dr. Wrs- 
TAR’S letters; but it is the opinion of his relatives, of the present 
day, that a second operation was not performed. His sight,-how- 
ever, was never so entirely lost, but that he could discern the 
walks in his garden, examine his trees, and recognise the localities 
man, he cannot but feel proud, that his venerable fellow-citizen go early per- 
ceived, and so forcibly urged, the importance of giving a scientific character to 
the profession of Agriculture. 

* The certificate of membership was sioned by B. Franxuin, President ; Joun 
Ewine, Wiui1Am Warts, and Samurn Vauauan, Vice-Presidents; and attested by 


JAMES HurcHinson, R. Parrerson, Samurt Macaw, and Joun Fouuks, Secre- 
taries. 
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of his favourite plants. In tracing those walks with his friends, 
pointing out the botanical curiosities, and silane: their ahd he 
took the greatest delight to the last. 

But even while yielding to the infirmities tr age, he dpbihited 
to take a lively interest in whatever concerned the welfare and 
progressive improvement of society. Among the latest manifesta- 
tions of his zeal, in that behalf, may be mentioned his co-operation 
with some active philanthropists in procuring the erection of a 
county alms-house, for the accommodation of the sick and infirm 
poor; and especially, the aid and counsel he afforded, in projecting 
and organizing that valuable institution for the education of youth, 
the West-town Boarding School, established by the Society of 
Friends, near the close of the eighteenth century. | 

His life having been protracted to a good old age, HumPHRY 
MarsHAtt finally sank under an attack of dysentery, on the 5th 
of November, 1801, aged seventy-nine years and twenty-five days. 
His second wife survived him nearly twenty-two years; having ~ 
died August 6th, 1823, at the age of eighty-two. Humpury, and 
both his wives, were interred in the same burial-ground with his 
parents, at the Bradford Meeting-house: but, as no stone, nor other 
sepulchral memorial, was tolerated by the Society to which he be- 
longed, the precise spot where his remains repose, is already 
difficult to be ascertained, and will soon be wholly merged in doubt 
and uncertainty.* 

In person, HumpHRy Marswant was above the medium size, 
erect and robust, with features strong. yet regular; his forehead 
square and ample. His eyes were dark gray ; his hair dark, in- 
clining to sandy 5 his mien rather grave and reserved, but his 
manners inspiring respect, confidence, and esteem. A son of one 
of his most intimate friends, in Philadelphia, writing to the editor, 
“under date of November, 1847, says, “‘I well recollect that vene- 
rable man, in his visits to the house of my father; and although I 
was then a child, I was peculiarly struck with his deep-toned and 
tremulous voice: he was my ideal of a sage who had given his 
ays and nights to meditation and eo 


is The following passage, in reference to cemeteries, and memorials of the 
departed, is from the pen of that eminent and estimable lady, the late DrBoran 
Logan :—‘“I know of nothing with respect to the polity of Friends, and the care 
of their institutions, that I think so exceptionable as their disregard of a decent 
attention to the places of interment belonging to their Society.” 
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The following extracts, from the Preface of Pursn’s North 
American Flora, tend. to-illustrate te character, aS a se tere: 
cultivator of the Science of Plants :— | 

“My first object, after my arrival\in America [in 1799], was to 
form an acquaintance with all those interested in the study of 
Botany. ok Kitts *x ye 1 “T next. visited 
the old established gardens. of Mr. MarsHatt, author of a small 
Treatise on the Forest Trees of North America. This gentleman, 
though then far advanced in age, and deprived of his eyesight, 
conducted me personally through his collection of interesting trees 
and. shrubs, pointing out many which were then new to me, which 
strongly proved his attachment and application to.the science in 
dormer Meare when his vigour of mind and eyesight were in -full 
power.’ 

The tenor of ne correspondence with Humpury MarsHatt will 
indicate the subjects on which his mind was habitually engaged ; 
and will show that he was.a man of an active, persevering disposi- 
tion, taking a lively interest. in all the concerns of civilized life, 
more especially those connected with the advancement of society, 
the security of human rights, and the highest state of ai 
refinement. | 

In conclusion, the editor is gratified in being able to state, that 
the Town Oouneil of the Borough of West Chester have recently 
manifested a becoming sense of what was due to the character and 
memory of Honsiite MARSHALL, by adopting so: following pre- 
amble and. resolution :— 

“ Whereas it has been deemed expedient aud proper to improve 
the public Square, on which the upper reservoir connected with 
the Water-works of the borough is situated, by laying out the 
same in suitable walks, and introducing various ornamental trees., 
and shrubbery : And whereas. it will be convenient and necessary 
to designate the said Square by some appropriate name: And. 
whereas the late Humpury Marsuaut of Chester County was one 
of the earliest and most distinguished horticulturists and botanists 
of our country, having established the second botanic garden in 
this republic’; and also prepared and. published the first. treatise 
on the forest trees and shrubs of ‘the United States, and diffused 
a taste for botanical science which entitles his memory to the 
lasting respect of his countrymen : 
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“‘ Therefore resolved, by the Burgesses and Assistant Burgesses of 
the Borough of West Chester, in Council assembled, That the public 
Square, aforesaid, shall for ever hereafter be designated and known 
by the name of ‘THE MArsHALL SQuars,’ in commemoration of 
the exemplary character, and scientific labours, of our distinguished 
fellow-citizen, the late Humpury Marsnatt, of West Bradford 
Township, Chester County.” 4, 

Passed, March 13, 1848. 
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DOCTOR FOTHERGILL TO HUMPHRY MARSHALL. 


; London, 2d 8mo. 1767. 
RESPECTED F'RIEND :— . 


I received thy kind letter, as well as the box of seeds, and the 
duplicate it contained. I think myself much indebted to thee, and 
shall endeavour, as occasions may offer, to show that I am not in- 
sensible of thy kindness, nor ungrateful. 

I knew not whether anything would be more acceptable to a 
botanist, than MinuER’s Gardener’s Dictionary, which I hope thou 
will receive with this; and if thou art possessed of one before, dis- 
pose. of it, and accept the produce as an acknoy edement for thy 
kindness. 

As it may suit thy aac concerns, I should be glad if thou 
- would proceed to collect the seeds of other American shrubs and 
plants, as they fallin thy way; and if thou meets with any curious 
plant or shrub, transplant it at a proper time into thy garden, let 
it grow there a year or two; it may then be taken up in autumn, 
its roots wrapped in a little moss, and laid in a coarse box, just 
made close enough to keep out mice, but not to exclude the air. 

If thou knows of any plant possessed of particular virtues, and 
that is known by experience to be useful in the cure of diseases, 
this I should be glad to have in Pulatee both the parts used, 
and seeds of the same. 

I accept thy offers to collect for me the curious animals of your 
country, very readily ; and, as I may, shall readily make such 
acknowledgments as may be agreeable: and in doing this, I shall 
take it kind, if thou will just point out in what, manner I can render 
thee most service. - ¢ 

Except the Rattlesnake, I have scarce any of your reptiles, and 
but few insects. Whatever of this kind occurs, may therefore be 
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laid aside for me. The reptiles may be put together in a little 
common spirit: and the insects stuck through with a pin, and fixed 
on the inside of a box made of some soft wood. Small: birds may 
be gutted and dried, filling them with tow and tobacco dust ; larger 
may be opened and gutted; then filled with salt and pepper. 

Whilst, however, I am putting thee upon these services, I must | 
desire thee not to give into these searches so much as either to 
lessen thy attention to the duties of thy station here, or thy regard 
to the more essential ones of another life. I endeavour to keep _ 
all these things,in their proper place; and by no means permit 
them to interfere with more important considerations. They are 
lawful, but may not be to all expedient’; and whilst I am oratifying 
an inclination the most innocent, I would take care not to hurt 
another. I shall be pleased with thy correspondence, and, if o¢- 
casion offers, shall gladly promote thy interest here, as well as 
contribute to it myself; but still, remember these pursuits are not 
the main business of life, but may be allowable relaxations. 

My brother SamuzL remembers thy family, and speaks of them 
with esteem. 

Follow the example of wise men; seek their company, and then 
thou will become such thyself, and an example to others. Farewell. 


J OHN ForHERGILL. 


ae 18th 5mo. AIRS 
- EsTEEMED FRIEND :— 

Thou will see by the inclosed, that 1t was wrote a covsidbPable 
time ago, to acknowledge the favour of thy collection of seeds. "3, 
was at that time prevented from sending it, and the more dis- 
couraged, as I could not get MILLER’s Gardener's Dictionary, 
which is still out of print. I have sent, however, an abridgment 
of this work, not long since published, which I hope will prove 
- acceptable; though this is not intended as a compensation for thy 
trouble, but merely as an acknowledgment. » 

If thou will continue thy farther care in collecting American 
seeds, and inform me in-what manner I can, with most advantage 
to thyself, compensate thy care and labour, it will be an additional 
satisfaction to | 7 

, | Thy friend, 
J. FoTHERGILL. 
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. London, 29th 10mo. 1768. 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— 


I am greatly obliged to thee for several parcels of curious seeds, 
birds, and insects. I should.have acknowledged thy last valuable 
cargoes sooner, but have been searching, in vain, for thy last; letter, 
having somehow or other mislaid it ; and with it, the list of books 
thou mentioned as being acceptable to thee. 

I have sent by our friend, Joun Hunt, who is returning’ to 
Pennsylvania, a small pocket-glass for viewing flowers, and ten 
guineas in consideration of thy time and trouble, in collecting these 
things forme. If Tuomas Fisner has not yet sent thee a set of 
AntHony Purver’s Translation,* upon showing him this note, I 
doubt not but he will deliver thee one, and may place it to my 
account. 

As it may fall in thy way, I should be glad thou would continue 
thy care in collecting for me such seeds and plants as I have not 
hitherto received from thee; and I think it would be worth while 
to sow a part of all the seeds thou gathers, in thy own garden, or 
some little convenient spot provided for -the purpose. There are 
many curious seeds that lose the property of vegetation by a sea- 
voyage. The plants thus raised by. seed at home, might be re- 
moved from the bed they were sown on, the second:autumn, or 
spring following, into boxes of earth, and sent to.us in the spring, 
so as to arrive here in the third or fourth month, and would then 
succeed very well. 

I doubt not but many of our gardeners would be glad to purchase 
such boxes, containing assortments of new and curious plants, at a 
considerable price, and sufficient to pay for the care and pains in 
Parsing them. 

There is a curious water plant, the Colocasia, that grows in some 
deep waters in the Jerseys, perhaps in your province likewise. It 
has a beautiful red flower, broad leaves, and a singular seed-vessel, 
formed like a cup cut ‘off and covered with holes containing large 
round seeds.t It is well known to thee, I doubt not. We have 


* This refers to a translation of the Bible, then recently published under the 
auspices of Dr. Fornrercinn. The ‘‘set,” mentioned in the letter, was duly re- 
ceived, and is still carefully preserved in the MarsHaLh family. 

+ The ‘ Colocasia,” here spoken of, is the Nelumbium luteum, of WILLDENOW, a 
magnificent aquatic, sometimes called ‘“ Water Chinquapin,” in the vernacular. 
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had the seeds sent over in great perfection ; they germinate, and 
then die. I wish the roots could be sent over, wrapt in moss and 
then put into a box. J imagine they would come safe; or else put 
into a tub, and the tub filled up with the mud they grow in.> I 
should be glad thou would endeavour to send some both ways; and 
the ripe seeds likewise, put into a wide-mouthed bottle filled with 
mud, and covered over with leather. Of all the seeds sent over, 
there are scarce any so perishable as acorns. These should be 
planted at home, in autumn; they would come up next spring, and | 
the spring following they might be transplanted into boxes, and 
sent home., By this means, we might have all your variety 
of Oaks with great facility. All seeds should be sown in a place 
where they are defended from a hot’ noonday sun, otherwise the 
young plants are soon scorched up and die. 

I should be glad thou would again mention the books thou was 
desirous of having, and I shall take care to send them, as I think 
it may make thee proper satisfaction. 

There is a kind of Dogwood, whose calyx is its greatest beauty ;* 
it chiefly grows in Virginia,—whether with you I know not. I 
want a few plants of it; and, indeed, it would be always agreeable 
to receive young well-rooted plants of any kind. Ifthey are taken 
‘up with a little earth, and a good root, early in the spring, and the 
earth tied close about them with strong paper and packthread ; or 
if they are put into boxes with moss only about their roots, and 
sent away in the spring, they would come very safe. The boxes © 
should not be nailed so close but a little air may get in.. Would it 
be impossible to send one of those pretty little Owls, alive? I 
wish I could see one. Most of the captains inthe trade, I believe, 
would endeavour to take care of it, and a Mocking-bird, if they 


It was found, at an early day, in the river Delaware, below Philadelphia, and 
subsequently in various places throughout the Southern and Western States. 
Dr. ForHerGitt probably considered it as being identical with the NV. speciosum, 
Willd., or ‘Sacred Bean,” of Egypt, India, and China (to which, in fact, it is very 
nearly allied), which is mentioned in Purny’s Natural History (side Dz Cann.) 
by the name of Colocasia. The Oriental plant has, for the most part, a rose- 
coloured or ‘‘red-flower,” as Dr. F. says; but the flower of the American species 
is usually pale yellow. The eagerness and persevering efforts of the Doctor to 
possess the splendid rarity, are abundantly manifested inthe following letters of 
that estimable man. 

* This is the Cornus florida, L., a shrub or small tree, common throughout the 
United States, of which the large white four-leaved involucre, (or ‘ calyx,” as DE, 
F, terms it,) is so conspicuous in our woodlands, about the middle of May. 
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could easily be had: but it is the best to keep these things alive with 
you, if possible, all winter, and send them in the spring. In 
autumn, the ships have often long passages, bad weather on our 
coast, and the seamen have neither time nor inclination to attend 
to anything but their business. In the spring they have often 
better weather, and the birds come to advantage. 

Whatever may be sent to me, if it is directed either:‘to DANIEL 
MILDRED, or to D. Barcnay and sons, will always be taken care 
of. -Give me a line, at the same time, with the particular marks. 

Letters may be directed for me, in Harpur Street, near Red 
Lion Square, London. 

T.am situa) obliged friend, 
JOHN FoTHERGILL: 


Beinn FRIEND :— 

Before this time I hope.thou hast received a pretty long letter 
by our friend Joun Hunt, to whose care I also committed ten 
guineas, and a small glass for viewing the flowers of plants. 

I have just received thy last collection of seeds, and the box of 
plants that accompanied it; both were very acceptable, and the 
plants came in as good GSdttion as possible. 

By this opportunity I have sent two glasses of the value thou 
desires; and if these are not satisfactory, either in size or shape, 
please to dispose of them, and give me proper dimensions, and I 
will take care that they shall be sent. In respect to the seeds and 
plants to be sent. in future, please to keep this general.order in 
view, viz. :—~'o send me any new plant that occurs to thee, that 
thou hast not sent to me before; and of the more curious flowering 
plants or shrubs, I shall always be glad to receive duplicates of the 
plants, when occasion offers. The Magnolias, Kalmias, Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c., are always acceptable. 

T-have very few of the American Martagons, and should be: glad 
of any varieties that occur. The roots may be taken up and 
planted in.a box of earth, as soon as they have flowered; some of 
the seeds may likewise be scattered in the same earth. By these 
means we have a double chance of raising them; and this may be 
successfully practised in many other particulars. 

You have a very numerous tribe of plants under the character 
of Lychnotdeas, and very great ornaments in their season. It 
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would be worth while to collect as many of these as possible; plant 
them not far asunder; observe their diversity, and send the most 
curious. These, next to the Martagons, I should be glad to have. 
Raise them from seed, at home, and send the plants in boxes of 
earth, two or three of the different kinds. . 

The seeds of Pines, .and acorns of all sorts, may be promis- 
cuously thrown amongst them. We take care of all the earth we 
receive plants in, spread it carefully in a border, and oft receive. 
some curiosity which perhaps our correspondents did not know was 
contained in their present.’ I think I mentioned the Colocasia, in 
my last,—a water plant with a large pleasing flower, a very broad 
leaf, and a most singular seed-vessel. It grows in some parts of 
the Jerseys. Send us some seeds in a pot of mud, just covered 
with bladder or leather, to keep it a little moist. And some of the 
large tuberous roots, likewise, some wrapped round with moss and 
put in a box without anything else, some put in a cask near full of 
mud, and a few gimlet-holes made in the upper part to, admit of a 
little air. I would not desire thee to travel far in search of any-. 
thing curious. Observe carefully what lies within the reach of thy 
usual business; and I shall endeavour to satisfy thee for. thy pains | 
herein. 

If the seedling sie intended for me, were planted in boxes: 
early in autumn to take a little root, and sent. by the latest ships — 
hither, with the seeds, or else shipped early i in the spring, so as to 
arrive here in the third or fourth month, they would come very 
seasonably. “But please to remember to raise a few of all the 
curious plants whose seeds occur to thee, and send here, and some 
of the seeds likewise, together with any account thou can collect 
of their real virtues and uses. 

I believe JOHN BarTRAM’s son had directions. from me, through » 
our late friend, P. Conninson, to make me a collection of drawings, 
together with an account of all your land Tortoises. If, therefore, 
anything upon this subject occurs to thee, or thou meets with any 
new kind, please to send them to him. 

It is very admirable that you abound with many inet many 
animals, altogether: unknown in other parts of the globe, not 
dissimilar in temperature. Golden rods, Asters, Lychnoideas, 
Sunflowers, you have more than all the world besides. TZortozses, 
I think, likewise, and some other animals, are peculiarly abundant 
with you. 
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I shall think of the ) books thou desires, when I can meet with 
them. 
Tam thy obliged friend, 


JOHN FoTHERGILt. 
London, 25th 1st mo. 1769. 


) 


| London, 15th 8d mo. 1770. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND :— _ 


‘ Though I intended thee a long letter, yet I am, through un- 
avoidable engagements, Sack to send din only two or three 
lines. | ps 
Ireceived the seeds, plants, and cask with the Colocasia, in very 
good order. Nothing ever, I believe, came over in better’ condi- 
tion than the plants. Ihope some of the roots of the Colocasia 
will live; but they were, some of them, quite rotten by the mois- 
ture. It will be a better way, I see, to send them over in moss, 
than in mud: and please to send me a root or two in this manner, 
next autumn. ber | 

Dr. FRANKLIN will send all the instruments thou requests, for 
which I shall pay him, cheerfully. Some of the books thou desires 
are, at present, out of print; but I shall get and send: the rest as 
soon as I can. 

I have sent, under Captain Fanconmr’s care, an empty box, 
locked, and the key secured to one of the handles. It is designed 
to secure any Insects that may fall in thy way. The drawers are 
lined with cork; and it will be easy to fix either Moths, Flies, or 
Beetles upon them, so as to come with safety. A great variety of 
Beetles. must be found under the bark of all a old decayed 
trees. 

Continue to send me such new seeds or plants as occur to thee. 
Ferns and Polypodiums, of many kinds, are yet to be found among 
you; many water plants, likewise, eee wrapt in wet moss, 
would come to us safe. 

A friend of mine has lately published a tract, describing in what 
manner plants may be best conveyed to us, together with a de- 
scription of your Dionwa. Perhaps it may afford thee some little 
assistance in sending thy plants over. 

I doubt not but you have many curious herbaceous plants yet 
unnoticed :. struck with the greater objects of shrubs and trees, 

32 
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these humbler ones have been overlooked. Get a complete collec- 
tion of these into some corner of thy garden, and send us a few 
roots, as thou art able to propagate them. There are few trees in 
your parts, and not many shrubs, which we have not in our gardens. 
We have many herbaceous plants, likewise; but I dare-say, a very 
small number of those that are natives of your parts of America. 
Look carefully after some Ferns for me; as also bulbous plants, 
as they flower early, for the most part: and all sweet-scented or 
showy flowers, or such as are of known efficacy in the cure of some 
diseases. 

Thy account of the long-lived Tortoise is very cdncaa ; and I 
am much obliged to thy correspondent, BARTRAM, for some curious 
drawings. He has a very good hand; and I shall be glad to re- 
ceive from him all his works, and satisfy him for his trouble, when 
he informs me how much I am indebted to him. 

Perhaps thou will be surprised, when I tell thee one of my prin- 
cipal inducements to make these collections. It is, that when I 
grow old, and am. unfit for the duties of a most active life, I may 
have some little ‘amusement in store to fill up those hours, when 
bodily infirmity may require some external consolations.* I hope, 
however, not to forget that there are others, much more adequate 
to the desires of our better part; that part which, when separated 
from the body, may be enabled to see in a moment all that we 
seek for here with much solicitude and industry, and yet see it 
but in part. 

Farewell, L hope thou will hear fico me again, In summer. 

7 | J. FoTHERGILL. 


London, 11th 2d mo., 1771. 
EstEEMED FRIEND :— 


I have now before me thy two kind letters, one of the 25th 5 
mo., the other, the 19th 11 mo., 1770. The former contains some 


* The following passage, from the writings of that eminent botanist, Sir Jamus 
Epwarp Smrru, is admirably in harmony with the views and sentiments of Doctor 
F., as indicated in the text. ‘‘ How delightful and how consolatory is it, among 
the disappointments and anxieties of life, to observe science, like virtue, retaining 
its relish to the last; smoothing the bed of age and infirmity, preserving the mind 
young and vigorous, alive to all its enjoyments, amid the wreck of its frail cot- 
tage; while, in communicating its own ardour and its own light to others, it 
tastes the happiness of a good father, who feels himself living over again in his 
children.” 
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pertinent accounts of the medicinal effects of some of your native 
simples, for which Iam much obliged to thee. It is quite proper 
to record all useful observations relative to your indigenous simples. 
It requires a long time, and much experience, to know the use of 
any one medicine. We are apt sometimes to ascribe effects to 
wrong causes: and if a disorder wears off, after the use of any 
medicine, it is usual to place the recovery to the account of the 
medicine. | : ’ 

‘The Sassafras Bark, I think, is a good medicine. in: various 
complaints; and especially in all such as seem to.arise from a thin, 
sharp, scorbutic humour, especially in cold constitutions, or aged 
people. From its sensible qualities it seems likely to expel wind, 
correct sharpness of the blood, and, if given properly, to increase 
urine and sweat. Attend to its effects, and give a strong infusion 
of it, in such of the complaints as may seem to proceed from these 
causes. | : 3 

We are so well pleased with our Ipecacuanha, it operates so 
certainly, so gently, that we shall scarcely be soon prevailed on to 
admit of any substitute. I wish, however, your Ipecac. may 
be attended to. Gather it when the leaves are decaying: wash it 
clean, dry it in the shade, and powder it fine. In case of sickness, 
- where a vomit is required, give ten grains; wait half an hour, give 
a second dose, and try by such means how small a quantity will 
answer the purpose. Hy 

I should be exceedingly glad to hear that you had any indige- 
nous medicine, or simple, that would operate pretty freely, and 
certainly, by urine. We want such a remedy much. We can 
promote all the natural discharges, with some degree of certainty, 
but this. We can vomit, purge, sweat, to what degree we please ; 
but we have no certain diuretic. This is much wanted in the cure 
of dropsies, and other complaints. Listen carefully after such a 
remedy. And now to thy second letter. 

Captain OsBorRNE has been arrived some time; but has been 
hindered from delivering his goods, by a severe frost, and the want 
of hands, from pressing. The plants and seeds are, however, at 
length delivered, and sent. down to my garden, but I have not’ yet 
seen in what condition. We have still a hard frost, and much 
snow, so that I must keep them as they are, till the weather breaks. 
In the Catalogue, I see a great number of curious things; and we 
shall take all the care we can to raise them, and revive the plants. 
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The box with Insects, by Captain Sparks, came very safe, and 
the insects in tolerable condition, for the most part. Some of 
them had suffered, by being put up in the box before they were 
quite dry, and from insects that had got amongst them. I have 
returned the box for another cargo, if any variety occur ; and like- 
wise for duplicates of as many of those that were first sent to me, 
as may be easily procured, for most of them were damaged. Your 
Cedar is too hard and gummy. It exudes a kind of liquor that 
spoils insects. Your softest F% would do much better. But my 
box is preferable to anything. Let the boxes be taken, out and 
well dried, before any insects are put in. Let the insects likewise 
be well dried, and a bit of camphire and powdered pepper be tied 
in a rag, and fixed in each partition. 1 ala ike 

‘As I have now got most of the common American plants in 
plenty, I would not give thee the trouble of sending more seeds 
or plants, of the kinds I have received from thee, except such as I 
may hereafter desire to make up for my defects. Any new kinds, 
either plants or seeds, will be very acceptable. 

Wiriram Youne sends his plants over very safely, by wrapping 
them up in moss, and packing them pretty close in a box. They 
come thus very safe, and we lose very few of them. He ties the 
‘moss in a ball about the roots, with a piece of packthread or mat- 
ting, or hemp strings, and puts them so close as to prevent them 
from shaking about in the box. It is surprising how well they 
keep in this manner. Ihave recommended the following method 
to my friends, likewise, of sending over seeds in a vegetating con- . 
dition :—Make a box of any width and length, but not very deep ; 
six or’seven inches may be sufficient. Cover the bottom with moss 
(Sphagnum), not quite dry. On this lay acorns, or any large 
kinds of seeds. Cover these with moss, and upon that another 
layer of large seeds, in patches; that is, half a dozen, or half. a 
score together, according to their plenty. Cover these with moss, 
and strew on the top, in patches likewise, any small scarce seeds. 
These, sent off in autumn, will be committed to proper earth early 
in the spring, here, and will probably supply us with many plants 
that we should otherwise procure with difficulty. 

I wish we may be successful with the Colocasia. We will do all 
-we can, and I shall acquaint thee with the success. 

The Alder is a fine one; the seeds are taken care of, but try to 
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propagate it both by seeds, layers, and cuttings; and let us have 
a few plants. “Ay 
I hope to write to thee again, by Captain Oszornzu. In the 
mean time, accept my grateful acknowledgments, and think me to 
be thy obliged friend, | | 
: J. FoTHERGILL. 


Pp. 8. The Minlig Bied unfortunately perished in the ee 
The box for Insects will come by Captain OsBoRNE. 


London, 23d 4th mo., 1771. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND :— | | 

I acquainted thee, in a letter by Captain Sparks, that I had 
received all thy cargo safe and in good order. We have had a 
winter exceedingly unfavourable to Botany. Not less than four 
successive frosts, with intervening thaws of a few days’ continuance, 
so that many hardy things have suffered much. I had luckily | 
ordered all the plants I received from America, the beginning of 
winter, to be planted, and then covered quite over with dry fern. 
This has preserved them from the severe weather; and I have 
reason to think I shall not lose a plant. 

Our winter was not rigorous; but the spring has been so, and 
‘I believe no one remembers the like. We have not the least 
verdure in the fields; no green on the hedges; not a leaf on any 
tree, the Gooseberrys excepted; and these are not fully expanded. 
I think we are almost six weeks later than I have seen. Not a 
Pear tree yet in bloom. 

These serve to accompany my empty box for Insects, and a little 
box of roots'of the Alpine Strawberry. If these do not arrive in 
a growing condition, I will send thee seeds, and some plants, early 
in the autumn. Let the beds they are planted on be dug up, 
every two years, or they will degenerate, and plant fresh ones. 
They continue good, two .successive enn the third, they grow 
small and lose their flavour. 

In the insect box I have put up a little tract, tending to show in 
what. manner plants may be best conveyed to Kurope, and ensects 
collected. There is, likewise, a small Botanical Dictionary, and 
an introduction to a translation of some of Linnzus’s works, which 
I thought would not be wholly useless to thee, or unacceptable. 
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If thou wants any further helps, that I can give thee, let me 
know, and I shall supply them as far as I can. 

I am not yet in possession of a living root of your great Water 
Lily, or Colocasia. I could wish to have a large one taken up in 
autumn, well wrapped up in moss, and sent as early as may be 
convenient, or else soon in the spring. 

I think I pointed out a method. of sending over seeds in a state 
of vegetation, by putting them on moist moss. All sorts of acorns 
may be brought over this way, in a vegetating state, as well as 
other seeds. 

I am now in possession of the common North American plants ; 
but there are new discoveries made every day. larly spring 
flowers of any kind, or plants or shrubs that are either useful or 
curious in their appearance, will be acceptable; and I shall not 
value the things I receive merely by their quantity, but their 
worth, when viewed in the light I have described. <A curious Fern 
is as acceptable to me as the most showy plant. 

If the box for insects is returned, please to deliver the key to 
the Captain, that he may have it to open the box at the Custom 
House; otherwise it will be broke open, and. the insects by this 
means demolished. ’ 

I am economist enough to save the covers of my eee ive 
of throwing them into the fire. I give them to my gardener to 
wrap his seeds in; some of them I have thrust into the empty box, 
for the like purpose. 

If I should omit sending thee the fittine translations of 
LINNZUS’S van put me in mind of it. 

I am thy assured friend, 
J. FOTHERGILL. 


Near Middlewich, in Cheshire, Oth: mo. 1772, 
EsTEEMED Frinnp, H. MarsHaun :— 

— _ Though I write site at a great distance from Aositiion I have not 
left that city, or its neighbourhood. For about ten weeks, every 
summer, my sister and myself retire to this distance, in order to 
enjoy a little quiet, and recess from the constant hurry we are 
kept in during our residence in town. For, between the business 
of my profession, attention to some services in the Society, and 
various other engagements, I am kept in as constant a state of full 
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engagement as I know how to undergo. It is from this place, 
commonly, that I endeavour to borrow a little time for my corre- 
spondence. But the last year, I was even deprived of this oppor- 
tunity, by the necessity I was put under of defending myself 
against an adversary of the worst sort, a man of much cunning, 
‘and very little principle. From this I am in part released, though 
not entirely; for though a court of justice set aside an award most 
partial and unjust, even from the very evidence he himself brought 
to prevent its being set aside; yet his rancour is such, that in any- 
thing he can possibly disquiet me, I know he will endeavour to do 
it. This affair claimed a good deal of the time that I could have 
_wished to dispose of in a more agreeable manner ;—to have recruited 
my worn out strength; and to have acknowledged the kindnesses 
I had received from my correspondents, thyself in particular. 

But such was my embarrassment, both during my stay here, and 
the crowd of business that oppressed me at my return to London, 
that it was not in my power to write a single letter to any friend 

~ in America, except one or two on business of extreme urgency. 

I have given thee this full account of my situation, in order to 
inform thee of the occasion of my silence, and which I think thou 
will acknowledge is not of the least moment. Another distressing 
circumstance, likewise, during the winter and the spring, kept my 
mind exceedingly engaged; and that was my deceased brother 
SAMUEL’S indisposition. He lived near two hundred miles from 
me, so that it was not in my power to attend him personally. My 
sister was much with him; and I saw him before his conclusion. 
But the necessity of frequently corresponding with his physicians, 
and my own anxiety about him, joined to all the other occupations 
I was engaged in, indeed, kept my head and hands and heart as 
fully engaged as I know how to express. He was removed just as 
our yearly meeting was over; and I came down hither to feel more 
fully than I could before, how much of my comfort in this life was 
taken away from me. A brother—a friend—a counsellor—an ex- 
ample—a cause of much reputation to his family and the church, 
all in one valuable life. But we know not what is best; only, that 
we endeavour to profit by such dispensations, and to sit looser and 
looser to every enjoyment here. By the favour of Providence, this 
[hope will be my future engagement, and to look at the end of all 
things. 

Thy exceedingly valuable box of plants came very safe, and I 
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hope we ‘did not lose the least particle of a root: for we save all 
the earth, and even the moss, from America, throw it upon some 
vacant /border, and cover it with a little earth, that even if a few 
casual seeds should be in it, we may save them. | 

Our spring was late and unfriendly: to plants, so that many were 
but just showing themselves above ground when I came away 
(about two months ago); but my gardener writes to me, that they 
are in a Very prosperous condition, and some never seen in Eng- 
land. before. Under a north wall, I havea good border, made up 
of that kind of rich black turf-like soil, mixed with some sand, in 
which I find most part of the American plants thrive best. It has 
a few hours of the morning and evening sun, and is quite sheltered 
from mid-day heats. They are well supplied with water during 
summer ; and the little shrubs, and herbaceous plants, have a good 
warm covering of dry fern, thrown: over them when the frosts set 
in. This is gradually removed, when the spring advances, so that, 
by never being frozen in the ground while the plants are young 
and tender, I never lose any that come to me with any degree of 
life in them; and it is acknowledged by the ablest botanists we 
have, that there is not a richer bit of ground, in curious American 
plants, in Great Britain: and for many of the most curious, I am > 
obliged to thy diligence and care. My garden is well sheltered; 
the soil is good,.and I endeavour to\mend it as occasion requires. 
I have an Umbrella Tree, above twenty feet high, that flowers with 
me abundantly, every spring. The small Magnolia, likewise, 
flowers with me finely. I have a little wilderness, which, when I 
bought the premises, was full of old Yew trees, Laurels, and weeds. - 
I had it cleared, well dug, and. took up many trees, but left others 
standing for shelter. Among these I haye planted Kalmias, Aza- 
leas, all the Magnolias, and most other hardy American, shrubs. 
It is not quite eight years since I made a beginning; so that my 
plants must be considered but as young ones. ‘They are, however, 
extremely flourishing. The great Magnolia has not yet flowered 
with me, but rows exceedingly fast. I shelter his top in the 
winter; he gains from half a yard to two feet in height, every 
summer, and will ere long, I doubt not, Repay my care with his 
beauty and fragrance. 

Amongst the rest of the plants, baal thou had sent me, was ' 
the Claytonda, of which there-is not, I believe, another plant in 
England : a new species of Serapion; and a most curious Adian- 
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tum. Other things will show themselves, I doubt not, to both our 
satisfaction. 

It has given me meena concern, that I could not, before this time, 
give thee the satisfaction of knowing that thy endeavours to serve 
me have been so effectual and pleasing. 

I did not intend: that the boxes, in which the seeds were to be 
conveyed should be divided into-small partitions. It will be suf- 
ficient, if the several acorns of the same kind, and seeds, likewise 
are laid upon the mosses in little patches, asunder from each other, 
and that the moss should be nearly quite dry. The acorns. suC- 
ceeded extremely well; we scarcely lost a Jeske one, ane a fine 
collection of Oaks I haha: 

I just received thy last letter, the 8th of 5th mo., 1772, i aaihiey 
with the box of snakes, &c., as I was leaving Tondow: which was 
very acceptable. And te will plainly see by this, that I have 
no intention of dropping my correspondence with thee. On the 
contrary, I shall endeavour, as well as I can, to acknowledge the 
labour and time thou employs so successfully in adding to my 
collection. 

In about two weeks, we shall leave this place, and return to our 
habitation in the city. If the ships are not all sailed for your 


port, I propose to’ send some books by them, which I hope may 


prove acceptable. And in the mean time, I shall be glad thou may 
how and then be picking up one little addition or another, to the 
_ stock of plants thou hast already furnished me with. 

The Tetragonotheca, a native of your Province, but. known 
chiefly, I believe, to Joun Bartram, is no longer in England. - I 
write to him by this opportunity, to request a root or two, 1 if che 
cam procure them, or a\few seeds. If they fall in thy way, please 
to add them to the rest. I had a plant of the great ‘American 
Nymphea [Nelumbium], from W. Youna. It put out leaves, and 
the appearance of a flower; but did not flourish. I should be glad 
of another root, if it could be easily obtained. It will come safe 
in a little box by itself, wrapped up in wet: moss. I will put it 
into another piece of water. From the seeds I expect nothing: I 
have tried them in all the manners I could, set in mud, and kept 
in the open air, in the green-house, the stove, but in vain; and I 
believe no person has been much more successful, or if a plant has 
been raised, it has not prospered. | | 

‘I know not whether J. Barrram or any of his family continue 
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to send over boxes of seeds as usual. He collected them with 
much care, and they mostly gave satisfaction. W. Youne has 
been very diligent, but has glutted the market with many common 
things; as the Tulip trees, Robinias, and the like. But, contrary . 
to my opinion, he put them into the hands of a person who, to 
make the most of them, bought up, I am told, all the old American 
- geeds that were in the hands of the seedsmen here, and mixed 
them with a few of W. Youne’s, to increase the quantity. Being 
old and effete, they did not come up; and have thereby injured his 
reputation. I am sorry for him; have endeavoured to help him ; 
but he is not discreet. 

The Insects should be put into the box as dry as may be; and 
the box itself should also be well dried, either. in the sun, or be- 
fore a good fire. They are apt to be mouldy for want of this little 
caution, and soon perish. 

Having proceeded thus far, I shall conclude this before I leave 
the country ; and add what may be farther necessary, when I come © 
to. London. In the mean time, I think myself thy much-obliged 
friend, ) | is 

Joun ForHErerut. 


London, 6th 2d mo., 1778. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND :— | 

I received thy box of Insects very safe, and in very good often 
Many of them are nondescripts; and the rest in excellent order, a 
few ae a which had suffered before they were put into the 
box. 

Let it be well dried in the sun or before a fire, before any others 
are put into it; and deliver the key to the captain, as before, . 
which saves a great deal of trouble. 

x a # xk xk xk xk 

I must desire thee still to proceed in thy vegetable researches, 
as it falls in thy way. Bulbous roots of all kinds are easily ‘con-: 
veyed. The Orchis’s, likewise, may be easily sent. Let them be 
taken up when the flower fades, with a large clod of earth about 
them; pick this off carefully, that none of the roots may be broke, 
and dry them a little in the shade; wrap them in papers, keep 
them from vermin, and put them up with the other plants, or in a 
little dry box by themselves. I had an Orehis sent me from Phila- 
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delphia, in a letter, which is very prosperous. Don’t forget the 
Fern tribe. This is a very pleasing part of the creation. 

3k 46 * I have sent the second part of Linnaus, and 
shall not omit the rest, as they are published. I have also sent a 
few numbers (all that are yet published), of a very useful work for 
young botanists, now carrying on here. There are three plates to 
each plant, and one sheet of description. The coloured plates 
make the price high; and the whole, when finished, will come to 
upwards of 15 guineas. ‘These will not be half the money ; and in 
respect to use, are as valuable as the whole. I shall continue to 
send them to thee, as-they come out, which is very slowly. 

A set of WiLLIAM PENN’s select works, some smaller series, and 
the Insect Apparatus, will make up my present cargo. I consider 
myself much in thy debt; and shall procure thee anything here 
thou chooses to have, to the value of ten guineas, or make thee a 
remittance of that sum, if thou chooses it, which may entitle me to 
thy future regard, in these respects: for the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. 

The insects were, divers of them, singularly beautiful, the moth 
tribe especially. We have not yet succeeded with the Colocasia. 
I think the water about this city does not suit it; but try to get us 
some good roots. I think by the help of such a bended fork as is 
_used by farmers to drag the dung out of their carts, tied to the end 
of a long pole, would fetch up a good root ; and I am persuaded it 
would come as safe in a box of wet moss, as by any means whatso- 
ever. The best time would be to take it up late in autumn, and 
send it home by the spring ships. I see by the Chinese drawings, 
that it grows in shallow ponds very freely, as well as in their deep 
waters. 

We have got the true Zea Plant, at length, in England. We 
are endeavouring to propagate it, and hope we shall succeed, not 
so as to raise it as a commodity, but merely, in this country, as a 
curious article. It would thrive in Virginia and Maryland ex- 
tremely well. I propose to send thee a pretty good account of it, 
wrote by an acquaintance of mine. 

I think the account of the deluge contains as many things untrue 
as true. I have it not by me; but if I meet with it, I will endea- 
vour not to forget it. 

This little cargo I expect-will be delivered by Dr. Parke, whose 
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conduct has gained him esteem, and whose future usefulness to: 
community, I trust, will gain him deserved reputation. 
I am thy obliged friend, 
Joun Foruerarun. 


‘ | 


' , London, 28th 6 mo., 1774, } 
EstEEMED FRIEND :— 


I received thy last favour, and am obliged to thee for thy kind 
intention of looking out for a few more plants for me. 

I hope the glasses came safe, and were agreeable to thy orders. 
I intended them as a compensation for thy endeavours to serve me, 
and shall readily do what further thou may think needful, as an 
equivalent. I have sent two more numbers of MILLER’s botanical 
work; and a treatise on Coffee, with an excellent coloured plate. 
Nothing more of Linnaus’s is yet translated; when it is, I shall 
not fail to send it. | 

I shall hope to receive, by the autumn ships, some Bae addition 
to my garden, as it may occasionally fall in thy way. I have most 
of your usual plants; but there are divers still unnoticed. I hope I 
have a plant of your large Nymphea; but, for all that, I should 
be exceedingly glad to have another. If seeds are sent, be kind 
enough to crack the shells of some of them before they are put into 
the mud they should be sent in. I find the shells are so hard, that 
they will not give way to the embryo plant without this ald, at 
least in this country. 

Look carefully after your Ferns. You have a great variety., I 
have more American Ferns than most of my acquaintance; but I 
know you must have more, and various Polypodies, likewise. I am 
reckoned to have the best collection of North American Plants of 
any private person in the neighbourhood. I am obliged to thee 
for many of them; and shall readily make what acknowledgment 
thou thinks proper, if I do not do it quite to thy satisfaction. 

When I sent the glasses away, I had not time to write a line to 
anybody. As I am just retiring from this place, for a few weeks, 
I may possibly get time to look over thy letters again, and get 
leisure to acknowledge them more at large. ‘Tell me wherein, I 
can make thee any suitable compensation, and I shall do it very 
cheerfully :— 

Being thy assured friend, 
JOHN FOTHERGILL. 
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\ 23d, 8 mo., 1775. 
ESteemep FRIEND :— 

-I am much obliged to thee ie several very kind letters, and a 
box of plants, amongst which are some new Ferns, and a few other 
rare plants. For these, and many others, I am still in thy debt, 
but, at present, without any opportunity of repaying thee. 

I sent the last numbers of\the plates that are published; and am 
not quite sure if I did not send one twice over. If I did, only let 
mé know it; it needs not be returned. I hope it will be finished 
the next spring; and I shall send it as I may have opportunity. 

At present, I cannot expect anything, as all intercourse between 
_ America and Britain will be cut off, and I am afraid for a long 
time. Be attentive, however, to increase thy collection at home, 
by putting every rare plant thou meets with in a little garden, and 
as much like their natural situation, as to shade, dryness or mois- 
ture, as possible. For instance, most of the Ferns like shade and 
moisture; these may be planted on some north border, where the 
sun shines but little except in the morning; and so of the rest. 

A little mattock and a spade are the best instruments for taking 
up plants. With the first, make a little trench round the plant, at 
some distance, then raise up a large ball with the spade ; the earth 
may then be gently pared away, so as not to hurt the roots, and in 
this manner it may be safely conveyed any whither, and in any 
season. I write this from Cheshire, one hundred and sixty miles 
from London, to which place I retire for a couple of months every 
year... Nearer London, I should haye no quiet. My garden is 
about five miles from London, warm and sheltered, rather moist 
than dry; and I have the satisfaction of seeing all North American 
plants prosper amazingly. There are few gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, Kew excepted, that can show either so large 
or so healthy a collection. 

_I have there, likewise, a fine young Tea tree. It is now, my 
gardener writes me word, seven feet and a half high, extending its 
branches in proportion. It flowered the last year, in autumn, and 
will do so this. It is in the natural ground, but sheltered in winter 
by a glass, and covered at night with a mat. It is the finest Tea- 
tree in Hurope. We are endeavouring to increase it, both by cut- 
tings and layers. , 


: 
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Many of thy plants are there in good perfection. The poor 
Turtle came to us alive, and continued some months. We suspected 
he had got some hurt on board the ship, as he looked uncommonly 
heavy about the eyes, and did not care for stirring: He had water 
enough, and land at his choice, and also the shelter of a warm 
hovel. I am not, however, the less obliged to thee for thy kind 
attention. 

When once the eiindhon eivonttein is opened, let me atte: how I 
can, most satisfactorily to thyself, discharge the debt 1 have con- 
tracted, and I will do it speedily. I have forborne taking any 
notice, till now, of the public distress that now afflicts America, 
and must soon, in some shape, come home to ourselves. I do not 
think that our superiors will at all listen to any terms, but such as 
must be disagreeable to America. I therefore expect that much 
mischief will be done, that a large army will be sent over, and that 
orders will be given to wage war in every part of America. 

I have no other foundation for this opinion, than from what ap- 
pears to be the general tendency of the ic piri: and the in- 
fatuation of the times. 

It seems not unlikely but we may be rendered a severe scourge 
to each other. It will be happy for those who know where to seek 
for a quiet habitation, both internally and externally. 

This I wish most sincerely for all my friends, myself, and every- 
body. What little lay within my reach to do, 1 have endeavoured 
to do it honestly; but it’s all in vain. Providence may see meet, 
by this dreadful work, to bring us back to ourselves, and rouse us 
to better considerations. Many lives will be lost, many fine fabrics 
demolished, the labour of ages ruined; and all this chiefly at the 
instigation of some proud discontented people, who have been in 
office in America: and I am sorry to join with them the generality 
of the Scotch, many of whom being high in authority here, and 
seeing the * * * *} rather set against you, urge on these violent 
councils; in the first place, to gain favour with * * *, and in the 
next, to wreak their revenge on the English, by setting them to 
work to destroy one another. 

Whilst the packets continue to sail, it will not be very difficult, 
now and then, to send little parcels of curious seeds in a letter to 
thy. assured friend. 

+ The King, is obviously the word intended to fill the blanks, prudently left in 


this letter. The same prudential motive, no doubt, induced Dr. F. to omit putting 
his name to this, his das¢ epistle to our countryman. 
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P.S. I omitted to mention, in the inclosed, that the two little 
owls, by Captain FaLconEr, came very safe and healthy. We put 
them into an open and proper cage, secure enough from vermin of 
any large kind,—as rats, weasels, and the like: but one morning, 
the larger was found killed, and its brains picked out. We at- 
tributed this to its mate; but if so, it was not for want, for they 
had always plenty of victuals. 

The znstruments are all sent by Dr. Franxiin; and I ghall call 
to pay for them in a few days. If a bill is not inclosed with them, 
I think it not improper for thy own satisfaction to know that they 
cost £14. 16s. 6d. Captain FauconEr is very careful of every- 
thing sent under his care for me; and as we are at a considerable 
distance from one another, I do not sometimes see him, to make 
proper acknowledgments. As thou mentions J. Hunt's name, it 
puts me in mind to ask whether thou received the ten guineas I 
sent by him. Farewell. 


DOCTOR FRANKLIN TO HUMPHRY MARSHALL. 


London, July 9th, 1769. 
ii a | 

I received your obliging favour of April 13th, with specimens of 
the several colours suitable for painting, which you have found in 
different parts of our country. It gives me great pleasure to see 
them; and I have shown them to many persons of distinction, to- 
gether with your letter, which is allowed to contain a great many 
sensible and shrewd observations. 

There is at present an appearance as if the great ones were 
about to change their conduct towards us: I believe they begin to 
be a little sensible of their error. _ . 

It is perhaps too much to expect that they will become tho- 
roughly wise at once; but a little time, with a prudent, steady 
conduct on our side, will, I-hope, set all right. I shall be obliged 
by a continuance of your correspondence, being, very respectfully, 
sir, . 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN.* 


* Those letters of Dr. FraAnKuLIN, which were not sent by a private conveyance, 
were forwarded post-free, and are endorsed by him at the lower left-hand corner, 
with the words “* B. Mree Franklin.” 
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London, March 18th, 1770. 
SIR :— | 

I was duly favoured with yours of October 30th, and glad to 
hear that some of the colours, on experience, were found useful. 
I showed the specimens you sent me to an ingenious, skilful French 
chemist, who has the direction of the Royal Porcelaine Manu- 
facture, at Sévres, near Paris, and he assured me that one of those 
white earths would make a good ingredient in that kind of ware. 

Our people in Philadelphia have done well in keeping, as you 
say they do, steady to their agreements for non-importation. The 
duties on paper, glass, and colours, are now repealed; and if our 
merchants continue their resolutions another year, there is good 
reason to believe all the rest will follow. Should any of the mer- 
chants give way, and import, which I trust they will not, I hope 
the country people will have the good sense and spirit not to buy ; 
and then the others will soon be weary of importing. 

Certainly we are under small obligation to the merchants here, 
who grow rich by our folly, and yet moved in this affair but slowly ; 
and under none to the manufacturers, who refused to move 
at all. ) 

The nation are all besotted with the fancy that we “cannot 
possibly do without them, and must of course comply at last. 
But, if we encourage necessary manufactures among ourselves, and | 
ubcadit buying the superfluities of other countries, a few years will 
make a, surprising change. in our favour, in the plenty of real 
money that must flow in among and the rising value of our 
estates. 

Immediately on the receipt of your letter, I ordered a reflecting 
telescope for you, which was made accordingly. Dr. ForHEreILu 
has ‘since desired me to add a microscope and thermometer, and will 
pay for the whole. They will go with Captain Fanconer. 

{ thank you for the seeds, with ha ie I have obliged some 
curious fr jee 


I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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9 London, April 22d, 1771. 
SIR :— 

I duly received your favours of the 4th of October, and the 17th 
of November. It gave'me pleasure to hear; that tho’ the merchants 
had departed from their agreement of non-importation, the spirit of 
industry and frugality was likely to continue among the people. 

Tam obliged to you for your concern on my account. The letters, 
you mention, gave great offence here; but that was not attended 
with the immediate ill consequences to my interest, that seem to 
have been hoped for by those that sent copies of them hither. 

If our country people would well consider, that all they save in 
refusing to purchase foreign gewgaws, and in making their own 
apparel, being apply’d to the improvement of their plantations, 
would render those more profitable, as yielding a greater produce, 
Ishould hope they would persist resolutely in their present com- 
mendable industry and frugality. And there is still a farther con- 
‘sideration. The Colonies that produce provisions grow very fast ; 
but of the countries that take off those provisions, same do not 
increase at all, as the Huropean nations, and others, as the West 
India colonies, not in the same proportion. So that, though the 
demand at present may be sufficient, it cannot long continue so. 
Every manufacturer encouraged in our country, makes part of a 
market for provisions within ourselves, and saves so much money 
to the country, as must otherwise be exported to pay for the 
manufactures he supplies: Here, in England, it is well known and 
understood, that wherever a manufacture is established, which em- 
ploys a number of hands, it raises the value of lands in the neigh- 

_bouring country all around it, partly by the greater demand near 
at hand for the produce of the land, and partly from the plenty of 
moriey drawn, by the manufacturers, to that part of the country. 
It seems, therefore, the interest of all our farmers, and owners of 
land, to encourage our young manufactures, in preference to foreign 
ones imported among us from distant countries. 

I am much obliged by your kind present of curious seeds. They 
were welcome gifts to some of my friends. I send you, herewith, 
some of the new Barley lately introduced into this country, and 
now highly spoken of. I wish it may be found of use with us. 

I was the more pleased to see, in your letter, the improvement 

33 
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of our paper, having had a principal share in establishing that 
manufacture among us, many years ago, by the encouragement I 
gave it. 
- Ifin anything I can.serve you here, it will be a pleasure to 
Your obugee friend and humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN.. 


London, March 20th, 1772. 
Srp :— St RG hl sake 
I received your obliging loiter of Nov. 27th: It was forwarded 
to me from Bristol, by Mr. CowpEr, who mentioned on the back 
of it, that the box should be forwarded, also, as soon as.it came on 
shore. Not receiving it in some time, I wrote to him about it, and 
had for-answer, that it had been sent three weeks since, and I 
should find it, on inquiry, at Gerrard’s Hall, Basing _ Lane. I have 
inquired there, and they know nothing of it; so, I fear it is lost, 
which I am the more concerned at, as your Observations were in it, 
~ which I am now deprived of. I shall, however, make some farther 
inquiry, and write, to you more fully per next opportunity. * In 
the mean time, it is both Dr. FornmraiLu’s advice and mine, that 
you never send anything, for London, by way of Bristol, that con- 
veyance being subject to such accidents, but always ich ie hither. 
| I am, sir, ae obliged friend and humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


London, Feb. 14th, 1773. 
SIR :— 

A considerable time after its arrival, I received the box of seeds 
you were so good as to send me, the beginning of last -year, with 
your Observations on the Spots of the Sun.* The seeds I distributed 
among some of my friends who are curious: please to accept my 
thankful acknowledgments for them. The Observations I commu- 
nicated to our astronomers of the Royal Society, who are much 
pleased with them, and hand them about from one to another, so 
that I have had little opportunity of seer sarhe them ape they 
not being yet returned to me. 

_ Here are various opinions about the solar spots. Some think 


* For a portion of these ‘‘Observations,” see the Transactions of wai Royal 
Society, at London, vol. Ixiv. p. 194. 


? 
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them vast clouds of smoke and soot, arising from the consuming 
fuel on the surface, which clouds at length take fire again on their 
edges, consuming and daily diminishing till they totally -disap- 
pear. Others think them spots of the surface, in which the fire 
has been extinguished, and which by degrees are rekindled. It is, 
however, remarkable, that tho’ large spots are seen gradually to 
become small ones, no one has observed a small spot gradually to 
become a large one; at least, I do not remember to have met with 
such an observation. If this be so, it would seem that they are 
suddenly formed of the full size. And perhaps if there were more 
_ such constant and diligent observers as you, some might happen to 
be observing at the instant such a spot was formed, when the ap- 
pearances might give some ground of conjecture by what means 
they were formed. 

The professor of astronomy at Glasgow, Dr. Witson, has a new 
hypothesis. It is this: that the sun is a globe of solid matter, all 
combustible perhaps, but whose surface only is actually on fire to 
a certain depth, and all below that depth unkindled; like a log of 
wood whose surface, to half an inch deep, may be a burning coal, 
while all within remains wood. Then he supposes, that by some 
explosion, similar to our earthquakes, the burning part may be 
blown away from a particular district, leaving bare the unkindled 
part below, which then appears a spot, and only lessens as the 
fluid burning matter by degrees flows in upon it on all sides, and 
at length covers or rekindles it. He founds"this opinion on certain 
appearances of the edges of the spots, as they turn under the sun’s 
disk, or emerge again on the other side; for, if they are such 
hollows in the sun’s face, as he supposes, and the bright border 
round the edges be the fluid burning matter flowing down the banks 
into the hollow, it will follow, that while a spot is in the middle of 
the sun’s disk, the eye, looking directly upon the whole, may dis- 
cern that border all round; but when the hollow is moved round to. 
near the edge of the disk, then, though the eye, which now views 
it aslant, can see full the farthest bank, yet that which is nearest 
is hidden and not to be distinguished. And when the same spot 
comes to emerge again on the other side of the sun, the bank which 
before was visible is now concealed, and that concealed which before 
was visible, gradually changing, however, till the spot reaches the 
middle of the disk, when the bank all round may be seen as before. 
Perhaps your telescope may be scarce strong enough to observe 
this. If it is, I wish to know whether you find the same appear- 
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ances. When your Observations are returned to me, and I have 
considered them, I shall lodge them among the papers of the society 
and let you know their sentiments. » 

As to procuring you a correspondence with some ingenious gen- 
tleman. here, who is curious, which you desire, I find many who 
like to have a few seeds given them, but do not desire large quan- 
tities; most considerable gardens being now supply’d, like Doctor 
ForHERGILt’s, with what they choose to have; and.there being 
nurserymen now here, who furnish what particulars are wanted, 
without the trouble of a foreign correspondence and the vexations 
at the custom-house. You will therefore oblige me by letting me 
know if in any other way I can be serviceable to you. 

With great respect and esteem, I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, | 

B. FRANKLIN. 


London, June 26th, 1774. 
DEAR SIR :— | 

I received and am obliged by your favour of May 14, in which 
you express so fully your just sentiments of the present disputes 
between the two countries, as to give me great satisfaction. Here 
is at present, great inquiry after news from America, our friends 
wishing to hear of our steadiness, and our enemies fearing it; for 
if these their violent measures do not succeed, they must quit their 
places to men of more moderation and wisdom. And we have 
reason to hope they will not succeed in making us submit to be 
taxed from hence; for if they once get that settled, they will fix 
our fetters for ever, making us pay the charge of the iron ; that is, 
we must maintain the soldiers necessary to compel the payment of 
‘those taxed, and a train of placemen and pensioners. besides, to 
harass and oppress us. Nothing will, as you observe, restore har- 
mony, but the good old way of requisition from the crown, and 
voluntary grants from the people. : . 

Your remarks on the spots in the sun were well received by the. 
Royal Society, and are taken notice of in the Transactions. 

I do not enlarge, as I hope soon to have the pleasure of convers- 
ing with you; being, with much esteem, 
Dear sir, , 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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, London, March 18th, 1775. 
SIR :— 

I duly received your favour of Nov. the 26th, but having mislaid 
it, I postponed answering it till I should find it, not recollecting 
perfectly what were the books you wrote for. I now send the 
Nautical Almanack for the current year ; that for 1776 is not yet 
published. The Phzlosophical Transactions, if you mean a com- 
plete set, will cost near £30. Therefore, not. knowing fully your 
mind, I have not bought them. 

The controversy will soon end in our favour, notwithstanding 
the present measures, 1f America is steady in the non-consumption 
agreement. All the hopes and dependence of the ministry are in 
dividing us, by working upon our fears and hopes. If we are 
faithful to each other, our adversaries are ruined. 

I am, with much esteem, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant. 


| Philadelphia, May 28d, 1775. 
DEAR SIR :— , 

I received your favour of the 13th inst. I think, with you, that 
the non-importation and non-exportation, well adhered to, will end 
the controversy inour favour. But, as Britain has begun to use 
force, it seems absolutely necessary that we should be prepared to 
repel force by force, which I think, united, we are well able to do. 

It is a true old saying, that make yourselves sheep and the wolves 
will eat you: to which I may add another, God helps them that 
help themselves. : 

With much esteem, I an, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant.* 


* In the hurry of writing these last two letters (one immediately before leaving 
London, and the other soon after his arrival in Philadelphia), Doctor F. omitted 
to put his name to them. But there is no mistaking the well-known chirography 
of the originals, and every reader will recognise the familiar maxims of ‘¢ Poor 
Richard.” 
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HUMPHRY MARSHALL TO DR. FRANKLIN. 


West Bradford, 5th of the 12th mo., 1785. 
RESPECTED Tewiute ae 


I congratulate thee on thy fence a to the station. of Presi- 
dent of the State of Pennsylvania ;* and hope thou will be of con- 
siderable service, in that public office, by thy deliberate and wise 
counsels. And if the multiplicity of the business concerning 
the government of the state should admit of any spare hours, 
I had it in contemplation to mention to thee for thy appro- 
bation, or sentiments thereon, a proposal that I had made,. 
last winter, to my cousin, WM. Bartram, and nephew, Dr. Moszs 
MarsHAtt, of taking a tour, mostly through the western parts of 
our United States, in order to make observations, Xc., upon the 
natural productions of. those regions; with. a variety of which, 
hitherto unnoticed, or but imperfectly described,.we have reason to 
believe they abound; which, on consideration, they at that time 
seemed willing to undertake, and I conceive would be so still, pro- 
vided they should meet with proper encouragement and support 
for such a journey; which they judge would be attended with con- 
siderable expense, for the transportation of their collections, &c., 
and for their subsistence during a period of fifteen or eighteen 
months, or more, which would at least be necessary for the comple- 
tion of the numerous observations, and objects:they would have to 
make remarks on, and collect. Should such proposals be properly 
encouraged, | apprehend they would engage to set out early in the 
spring, ed throughout their journey make diligent search and 
strict observation upon everything within the province of a natu- 
ralist ; but more especially upon Botany, for the exercise of which 
there appears, in such a journey, a most extensive field; for, from 
accounts of our western territories, they are said to abound with 
varieties of strange trees, shrubs, and plants, no doubt. applicable 


* Doctor FRANKLIN received this appointment, immediately after his return 
from France, where he had been residing for several years, as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States. This prompt and earnest appeal, in behalf of the 
interests of Natural Science, at so early a period in the history of this Republic, 
while it demonstrates the forecast and expanded views of Humpury MAaRsHALL, 
does equal honour to the venerable statesman and philosopher to whom it is ad- 
dressed, by the implied confidence in his liberality and public spirit. 
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to many valuable purposes in arts or manufactures, and to be 
replete with various species of earths, stones, salts, inflammables, 
minerals, and metals (the many uses of obtaining a knowledge of 
which is sufficiently obvious); remarks, experiments, &c., upon 
every of which they propose making; as also to make collections, 
and preserve specimens, of everything that may enrich useful 
science, or amuse the, curious naturalist; to the conducement of 
which, they would willingly receive and observe any reasonable in- 
structions that might facilitate their discoveries, or direct their 
researches. | 

I have taken the freedom to mention these proposals to thee, 
knowing that thou was always ready and willing to promote any 
useful knowledge and science, for the use of mankind; and if, on 
consideration of the premises, thou should approve thereof, thou may 
communicate them to the members of the Philosophical Society, or 
any other set of gentlemen, that would be willing or likely to encou- 
rage such an undertaking. Perhaps Congress, or some of the mem- 
bers, might promote. their going out with the surveyors, when they 
lay out the several new states. 

I conclude, with being fearful of trespassing on thy patience, by 
adding, that I have ordered my nephew, the Doctor, to present 
thee with one of my Catalogues of the Forest Trees of our Thirteen 
United States; which I hope thou'll accept of, for thy perusal. 
Hoping to be excused for errors, imperfections, &c. 

I am thy obliged friend, | 
And the public’s well-wisher, 
Humpury MARsHALtt. 


A 


DR. THOMAS PARKE* TO H. MARSHALL. 


Philadelphia, May 4th, 1771. 
EstEEMED FRIEND :— 
- As I intend to embark for London, in ‘about three weeks’ time, I 


* Tuomas PARKE was born in East Caln Township, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
yania, on the 6th of August, 1749. Having a desire to engage in. the study of 
medicine, he went to Philadelphia, at the age of sixteen years, to acquire a pre- 
liminary education, and there became the pupil of Ropurr Provp, the historian. 
In 1767, he began his medical studies under Dr. CADWALADER Evans, of Phila- 
delphia, and took the degree of Bachelor of Medicine at the College and Academy, 
inthe same city, on the 5th of June, 1770. In the year 1771, he crossed the 
Atlantic, to avail himself of the advantages of medical instruction in Great Britain 
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thought thee might probably have something to send, or com-. 
municate by letters, &., to Drs. FRANKLIN or FoTHERGILL, or 
some other of thy correspondents there. ia 
If thee thinks me a convenient opportunity, I shall take a great 
pleasure in serving thee, in anything that lays in my power. 
I remain thy affectionate friend, 
THOMAS PARKE. 


Londou, July 5th, 1772. 


ESTEEMED FRIEND :— 

I received thy agreeable favour during my abode in Edinburgh, 
I should long ere this have done myself the pleasure of answering 
it, had not the difficulty of getting a letter conveyed to thee from 
Scotland, together with my being much engaged in my studies, 
prevented it. I am particularly obliged to thee for thy kind notice 
and good wishes. I shall always esteem myself happy if, by ren- 


He first visited London, where he enjoyed the friendship and kind offices of the 
justly distinguished Dr. Jonn Fornereitt. He next proceeded to the school at 
Edinburgh, then in the zenith of its strength, where he attended the lectures of 
CuLLEN, Buack, and Monro. 

Returning to London, he attended the clinical mit of Guy’s and St. Tho- 
mas’s Hospitals, and finally set his foot on his native shore, in the year 17738. 
On the 18th of April, 1775, he was married to RAcuet, eldest daughter of JAMES 
PEMBERTON, andimmediately established himself in the practice of physic, at No. 
20, South Fourth. Stréet, Philadelphia, where he remained upwards of forty years, 
well known as a skilful, kind, and attentive physician. In 1816, he removed to 
_Locust Street, where he resided during the remainder of his life. 

He lost his wife, to whom he was most affectionately devoted, in the year 1786; 
and never again married. He was a member of the principal scientific, literary, ” 
and benevolent institutions of-the city. In January, 1774, he was chosen a 
member of the American Philosophical Society. In April, 1776, he became a 
contributor to. the Pennsylvania Hospital; and in May, 1777, was unanimously 
appointed one of the physicians of that institution, a station which he held, unin- 
terruptedly, for more than forty-five years. In May, 1778, he was elected a. 
Director of the Philadelphia Library Company; in which situation he was con- 
tinued until his death, a period of nearly fifty-seven years. In 1787, the College 
of Physicians was established; of which he was one, and remained a member 
until his death. At the decease of Dr. ApAm Kuun, he succeeded that gentleman, 
as President of the College, in July, 1818. 

Doctor Parke died on the 9th of January, 1835, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age; being at that time the oldest physician in Philadelphia. He was not only 
' an excellent physician, but also a public-spirited citizen, and an excellent man, 
at all times the ewe sat the constant, and highly-valued friend of Humpury 
MARSHALL. ; 


e 
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dering thee any services, I can merit a continuance of thy friend- 
ship. ) | 

I have taken some pains to oblige thee, in endeavouring to 
recommend thee: to some seedsmen, &c., in England; but fear I 
have had but poor success, as yet. I shall, however, continue to 
make inquiry, and if any should choose to employ thee, I shall 
immediately acquaint thee. 

In coming up_to London, from Scotland, I came through Derby- 
shire, in part to endeavour to gain some intelligence of thy father’s 
age, as | remember to hear thee say that thee would be glad to 
have it exactly ascertained. I made inquiry of some of the oldest 
people in the neighbourhood of Gratton (which was the place I 
understood he once lived), but none of them could inform me any 
more than one MARSHALL was born there, but was gone long 
since.* But there are very few now living at the place, that can 


* The following extracts from two letters (on one sheet of paper), found among 
the MarsHaubt papers, will throw some light on this subject :— 


JOHN MARSHALL, OF GRATTON, TO H. MARSHALL. 


Cousin Humpury :— 

I not hearing of your family, of a great number of years, expected I should 
never have heard of you more; nor had not now, but by Mr. Storrs’ inquiry 
after your father’s age, and whether any of his family or relations was living. I, 
JoHN MaRrsHALL, am all the nephew your father hath living, and live in a hamlet 
called Gratton, in the parish of Youlgreave, and in the county of Derbyshire: 
that is, I live’in the same hamlet where my uncle ABRAM was born, and all his 
brothers. His brothers’ names were Humpury, Samuet, and Joun MARSHALL. 
My father, Humpury, died’ when he was about sixty years of age, * 7 Ee 
was a stone-cutter, or what we call a mason, and I learned the same trade with 
my father, and still follow it. I am now in the sixty-eighth year of my age, and 
have eight children now living, five sons and three daughters. 

* cl = * Dear cousin, if these lines come safe to you, which I hope 
they will, I beg you will be so kind, as soon as you conveniently can, as to send 
me a few lines of the number and welfare of your family: for you see, by my age, 
that my glass runs apace, and I must expect soon to be called hence; but should 
be glad, if God permit, to hear from you before I die. May the blessing of God 
attend you, and all your family, and all your undertakings. ae 

This from your loving cousin, 
JoHn MarsHALt. 

Gratton, August 14th, 1771. 


JOSEPH STORRS TO H. MARSHALL. 


Le: Chesterfield, 8th month, 28th, 1771. ‘ 
FRIEND MARSHALL :— 
Thy letter to my father came duly to hand; agreeably whereto, I have made 
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be called very old, otherwise I might probably have gained a more 
satisfactory account. 

I am happy in being able to inform thee, that I have Hiedived 
many very kind marks of respect from the several gentlemen to 
whom I was recommended, particularly from Drs. ForHpre@rit and 
FRANKLIN; which renders an absence from my relations and 
friends much more agreeable than it otherwise possibly could be. 
Yet, although I am favoured with the friendship of so many kind 
and agreeable friends, and situated in a country cultivated to the! 
highest degree, which is really beautiful both from nature and art, 
America, in my opinion, has something more agreeable. If it is 
not adorned with the grandeur of England, it is blessed with ‘peace, 
which many here are strangers to. 

Before this comes to hand, thee will probably hear of our friend 
SamusL ForHerernn being deceased. He departed the 15th of 
last month, after a long and tedious illness, of a complicated 
disease. Thou art too well acquainted with his character, not -to 
be sensible of the great loss his removal will be to the Society. 

The curiosity which Captain Fanconer brought from thee 
for Doctor FoTHERGILL, is seized by the custom-house officers. 
Whether they will give it up again, is yet a matter of doubt; but 
I am rather inclined to think they will, as the snake, if entire and 
alive, would do no harm to the nation: and certainly the skin 
cannot. 

The trading part of the city of London is, and has been for two. 
or three weeks, 1 in great confusion, owing to the failure of several 


ome inquiry about thy father’s age, and thy relations, as follows: —Humpury 
MarsuHatt, the eldest brother of ABRam, was born and registered at Youlgreave, 


in the year 1667. Asram was the next son, and two years younger, according to » 


thy cousin JonHn’s account, but is not to be found in-the register. As they were 
often without a parson, the register was neglected. His sister Sarah mar ried one 
Witson, and hath one daughter living, called Saran. I don’t hear of any more 
of the relations, except Joun, the writer of the annexed letter, who lives very 
reputably, and I believe is a sober, religious man (of the Churcli of rants 
His children have all done well. * * * * % 5 * 

One of Humpury’s. brothers died a Friend, at Aldwark, and was buried at 
Monyash, in this county. Others were most convinced, but not so as to be joined 
to Friends. This is what intelligence I have procured, and hope will be satis- 
factory. ; 

‘Gratton and Youlgreave are about thirteen miles from this place. * * * 

I remain thy friend, 
JosEPH STORRS, 


‘ 
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of the greatest houses in London, whose connexions being very 
extensive, have affected trade in general; and occasioned numbers 
to stop payment all over the nation. Many, experienced in busi- 
ness, say there has not been such a stroke these forty years. 

I intended to have given thee some account of my tour through 
England and Scotland, but find my time and room insufficient ; 
must therefore omit it at present. 

Being in haste, I conclude with best wishes for thyself and wife, 
thy real friend, &c., 

THOMAS PARKE. 


P.S. Please to give my heal: to Dr. Morris as soon as 
opportunity serves. ° 


Philadelphia, 10th November, 1779. 


RESPECTED FRIEND :— 

I received thy favour of the 8th instant, requesting my advice 
in the case of thy nephew, Mosres MARSHALL’, attending the 
- Medical Lectures this winter. In answer to which I may briefly 
say, ib will undoubtedly tend greatly to improve his medical know- 
ledge, to’ spend the winter here, as thee mentions; particularly 
those on Anatomy and Chemistry, with the practice of the Pennsyl- 
vania, Hospital, of which I can more particularly inform him, on 
his coming to town. The expense will be considerable. On nes 
quiry, I find the price of each ticket will be £150, current money ;* 
and except in the capacity of an assistant apothecary in the hos- 
pital, I know of no place he could be profitably employed: and of 
this I am not quite certain. Any advice I can give him, he may 
depend on having cheerfully conferred at all times. * * * 


We have no late accounts from Dr. FornEerGitt; though we 


have reason to believe he is still alive.t 
| In haste, I remain thy friend, 
THos. PARKE. 


* To understand the seeming exorbitance of the price here mentioned, it is 
only necessary to recollect, that the paper currency of that period, called ‘ con- 
tinental money,” was exceedingly depreciated. 

+ Dr. Forusrerm died, December 26, 1780: thatis, upwards of thirteen months 
after the date of this letter. 
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" Philadelphia, 5th September, 1782. 


The bearer, Winu1am HAmitrton, Esq., intending to pass through — 
part of Chester County, is desirous of being introduced to my friend 
MARSHALL’S acquaintance. His knowledge of Botany and Natu- 
ral History—his taste for cultivating the many curious productions 
of America, united to his: very amiable character—will, I am con- 
fident, gain him a welcome reception at Bradford. 

Any civilities and marks of friendship he may receive, shall be 
esteemed as obligations conferred on thine, &c., 

THOMAS PARKE. > 


Philadelphia, 14th March, 1785. 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— hy ae 

I should have answered thy two letters much sooner, had I not 
waited to gain some intelligence from the Philosophical Society, on 
the subject of thy nephew’s intended tour to Kentuck,—which I 
mentioned to one of the secretaries ; but am sorry to inform thee 
I can obtain no encouragement for the undertaking. Few among 
us seem devoted to investigate the beauties of Natural History ; 
and the expense will fall heavy on individuals, unless the commu- | 
nity contribute sufficient to encourage the journey. 

Our Legislature are busily engaged in revising the Funding Bill, 
for paying the interest on all public debts. ’Tis not yet finally 
determined whether it will pass in the form published for con- 
sideration ; but it is generally believed a law nearly similar will 
be enacted this session,—which will saddle the public with heavy 
taxes for many years, to pay only the Interest due on the enor- 
mous debt assumed by this state. 

The law for building a new court-house, &e., in Chester ice: 
is (I am informed) likely to be suspended ; which will be throwing 
away another sum of money,—as I suppose the building already 
erected will be useless for other purposes, and must have cost a 
large sum of money.* I remain, with respect and esteem, thy as-- 
sured friend, f 
THOMAS PARKE. 

* The court-house here referred to, was the one erected near the ‘‘ Turk’s Head” 


—now the Borough of West Chester—preparatory to making that place the seat of 
justice for the ancient county of Chester. That court-house (a wretched spe- 
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Philadelphia, 27th April, 1785. 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— ci 

In answer to thine of yesterday, I now inform thee I received, 
by the Harmony, Capt. WILLETT, (who arrived a few days ago,) 
two small parcels; one from R. Barcuay, and the other from W. 
x Hamitton—which the bearer undertakes to deliver to thee. * * * 

W. HamittTon has sent a number of curious flowering shrubs 
and fruit trees, to be transplanted at his seat on the Schuylkill; 
-and his gardener informs me, the most of them are healthy, and 

appear likely to live. | ‘ 

IT have lately received a letter from my friend, Ropert Barcuay, 
dated in December last, wherein he requests I would apply ‘to thee 
to send him a collection of seeds of such herbaceous plants as 
were in thy list of the year 1783. He adds, if they could be 
sent in March, by some safe conveyance, he should be glad to have 
them forwarded ; but, as his letter did not reach me in time, I ex- 
pect it will not do to forward them before next fall. However, I 
leave it'to thy better judgment,—and request thee to collect the 
seeds, and send them when thee thinks the season will be most 
favourable. | | 

With esteem and respect, I remain thy friend, 
: THOMAS PaRKE. 


Cog Philadelphia, 18th June, 1786. 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— | 

A young gentleman being about to sail for London, from whence 
he intends to go to Edinburgh to finish his medical education, is 
desirous of taking a box of seeds of the most curious flowering 
shrubs, &c., to present to the Professor of Botany in that Univer- 
sity. If they can be procured and sent to Philadelphia by the 22d 
or 23d inst., they will be in time to reach him before he embarks. 
He is willing to pay £3 for the collection, and expects to have a 
~ sample of the most curious, particularly of the Franklinca. 


cimen of architecture) was built amidst much strife and contention,—and was 
finally completed in the year 1786. Sixty years afterwards, it was superseded 
by an edifice worthy of the county, and creditable to the taste and spirit of an 
intelligent and prosperous people. 
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As the vessel is: expected to sail the 23d, they must be here by 
that time; otherwise he cannot receive them. 
. I am, with respect and esteem, thy friend, 
T. Parks. 


Philadelphia, 4th September, 1786. 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— | ) 3 aks 

In answer to thine of yesterday, just received, I: may inform thee 
thy friend SamMuEL VAuUGHAN has determined to return to England. 
His family are already gone; and he proposes embarking some time 
this fall, or winter. Though some oddities shade his character, I 
think he possesses many qualities that might fit him a useful 
member of society in this country. 

Our friend Hamiiton lately returned from maroded in good 
health, and much pleased with his tour. I am glad to hear thy 
nephew is endeavouring to oblige Sir J. Banks. I hope he will 
succeed. Having | no intelligence to add, | 

| I remain, in haste, thy friend, 
‘THomas PaRKE. 


Philadelphia, 10th October, 1788: 
RESPECTED. FRIEND :— 7 

By the Pigou, Captain Surron, I received several parcels from 
my friends BarcLay and Lerrsom ; among them, some are intended 
for thee, which only wait a convenient opportunity to be forwarded. 
I intended to have sent thee a copy of Wattsr’s Flora Caroli- 
nana ; but find one is already thy property, by Sei of Doctor 
LETTSOM. 

Philada., 28th Oct. 88. No opportunity presenting, I could not 
sooner forward the above. Thy books are now sent by E. Sugar, 
who brought me thy nephew’s fayour, with a box for Sir J. Banks, 
which shall be forwarded by the Pigou,’as requested; and as the 
ship is not expected to sail before the 10th of November,.an oppor- 

tunity is afforded to send anything in answer to pane LETTSOM’s 
- letter. 
Being in haste, I must conclude. 
With respect, thy assured friend, 
y Mas! oT. Pares. 
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Philadelphia, 18th May, 1789. 
Baspecren, FRIEND: fel 


In answer to thy letter of the 16th instant, I have to fern 


‘thee no letters came in the London ships for fie. that I can find. 


R. BarcLay writes me that he is much pleased with the plants 
received, which, with W. Bartram’s drawing of the Franklinia, 
arrived in good order. The botanists in England will not, however, 
allow it to be properly named.* | BARcuLAY says he shall want some 
plants from thee in the fall; and wishés to know whether the Cran- 
berry plant cannot be sent to England, to be propagated. In his 


‘next letter, he promises to say more on this subject; of which I 


shall acquaint thee. is uit re a es 
In haste, I am, with esteem, thy friend, 
T. PARKE. 
iy Philadelphia, 20th April, 1790. 


~ RESPECTED FRIEND :— 


In compliance with thy request, I apply’d to J. B. for the plants 


- thee mentioned. I could not procure the whole number ordered, 


but, as a great favour, obtained some of each sort, with a few of 
some he calls a new species, as per his account inclosed. 
Did thee not promise some seeds for Lord Surrrutp? Ifa few 


could be sent him, I think he would be pleased; and as the plants 
“cannot go till the fall, it would manifest an attention to his orders. 


Doctor FRANKLIN ied a few days since, and is to be buried ‘o- 
morrow. | 
~ LT remain, Rik recnece and esteem, thy friend, 


T, P. 


h | Reber: 29th April, 1795. 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— 


'» Sir JOHN Menztzs wishes to improve his erounds, in Scotland, 
by mixing such of the American forest trees with the native Pines 


* The Franklinia of Marsan has been referred to the genus’ Gordonia, of 
Exuis, which had the priority ; and therefore, according to the vip ki must be 
retained. 
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of Great Britain, as are likely to agree with the soil and see ; 
and desires a collection of such trees as can be got in Pennsylvania, ” 
or rather, that an assortment of seeds may be sent him by the first 
oppor tunity. He also wishes a small assortment of apples, pears, 
and peaches, of the best grafted or inoculated kinds, in trees of | 
two or three years old, put up in such manner as will most PF gael 
secure them for a passage to England. 

I shall be obliged to thee, if thee will- inform me Seed Ho 
can furnish him with the aforesaid articles, and at what time they 
should be forwarded. Pe hag Stee . a ik 

~ Tyemain, with esteem, thy Paiend) 
THOMAS PaRKE. 


DR. PARKE TO HUMPHRY AND MOSES MARSHALL. 


: Philadelphia, 19th October, 1796. 
RESPECTED elt — 
I have received a letter from Robert Barctay, which BE 
the following paragraph:— 
‘Pray desire H. and M. MARSHALL to send me a box of plants 
for my friend T. Kerr, of Norwich, who is well versed in plants, 


and will be pleased with a nice collection, mixed as usual with her- 


baceous ; remembering to add several Kalmias, ae &e., _and 
isueubitis new or curious.’ ae 
I expect the ships for London will sail the beciniheee or by the 
middle, of next month, by which time I shall be glad to have the 
plants, agremghly to my friend Robert BARcLay’s request. 
Tam, with respect and esteem, your friend, 
THOMAS PARKE. 


) 


‘) MARY NORRIS* TO H. MARSHALL. 


f 
\ 


“ inte mo. 284, 1778. 
RusProrep FRIEND :— 
I was glad to find by thy letter that you were favored ‘with 


health. We enjoy the same blessing at present. ey Ets 
i mE I don’t find there i is any certain account where the a 


* This ‘excellent lady was the only daughter of Josnru and Was PARKER, of 
Chester, on the river Delaware; and, at the date of these letters, was the widow 
of CHARLES Norris, of Philadelphia. - i 


t b a: a 
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, endlies that were er to have deakoin are gone. Hverything 
‘we hear seems uncertain. As to news, in this place, there seems 
to be little stirring. If thee has seen the late newspapers, thee 
. must-have observed: that. some of our great’ people have been vindi- 
§ cating and giving.an account of their conduct.* T live'so out of 
the world, I know very little but what is in the public papers. 

_ My cousin Dicxrnsons left.me this day week. My daughter is 
gone to Kent with them. ‘When the roads and weather permit, I 
: ‘think thee might spend a few days with thy. friends i in town. 


J am thy obliged and affectionate friend, 
." Many N ORRIS.., 


. ni Philadelphia, i edo 1779. 
i -EsTBEMED FRIEND : — : 


‘is down in Kent, with Cousin DickINsons. Sas ag 
We have had accounts, for some time past, of the English bemg 


ee oe dp that they are in possession of the sea-coast of that 


' 


: * The reference here is, probably, to some eS ARE Runtioutionks which 

appeared: about that time, between Smas Dzanu and the Luus (viz., AnrHuR, 

-Ricwarp H., and ‘Francis Ligutroot Lex) ;.in which both parties appealed to the 
" public in anestion of their conduct, as public servants. 

+ In those days of unaffected hospitality, it was the custom with country people, 
when they went to ‘‘town,” to stop without ceremony at the houses of their city 
friends. The residence of Mrs. Norris was’ usually the city home of Humpury 

MARSHALL, when he visited Philadelphia. ° It was also a favourite resort of 
- polished ‘society, whether residents or strangers. 

. On, one occasion, when a French gentleman of distinction was among: the visi- 
ters, Humpury MarsHALt, in all his old- fashioned plainness and simplicity, ar- 
rived. Mrs, Norris’s daughter Desorau (afterwards the accomplished wife of 
Dr. GrorRGE Logan) gracefully received her venerable friend from the country, 
and, with.the address of a well-bred lady, introduced him to the distinguished 


- stranger, although not without some slight misgivings, from the apparent want of 
congruity in the parties thus, brought together. She was much gratified, however, — 
to observe that they soon became closely engaged i in conversation; and, after they 


separated, the-French gentleman, with an’air of lively interest, inquired, ‘ Miss, 
NoRRIs, have you many such men as this Mr. MISBAHAEE among you 2” 


‘ oe 


Load 


Iam‘ very glad 'to find that you are favoured, ath health. We. 
are bravely, and have been so through the winter: My eee, 


in Georgia, and now it seems to be confirmed, as it is published in 


- 
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state. ° We have no roll account of : their being - in Catitina 
though some think they are, by this time. 
Thee will observe, in yesterday's paper, that they havés taken, a 


_ French Island, St. Lucie. General WasHinéron left Philadelphia 


yesterday, to go to the army. It was reported, that a party - 
British troops had landed at Elizabethtown. - 
. We hear many reports, some with, others without foondpiien | 


‘KS to what thee says-you have heard, of some goltig away: privately 
I believe there is nothing in that. 


L.wish this unhappy affair was settled. Tf an end a is “act put to 
it soon; I don’t, know how we shall live. For my. part I never ex- 
perienced so many difficulties before. You, who live in the country 
don’t know, nor cannot have am idea of, the expense of living in. . 


town now, every necessary is at such an excessive price. The = 
__prospect before us looks very dark ; to me, never more so than now. ~ 


‘I hope, as’ the spring comes on, I shall have the pleasure of see- 


ing some of you in town. My sons and girls send their love to you. 


I am, with kind respects, thy obliged and sincere friend, 
: Seg N ORRIS. . 


4 


fi dor? t know the date of the prophecy ; ; but believe it was in. 


‘ Beas the First’ s time. 


~ - MARY NORRIS TO H. MARSHALL. 
We now have winter in good earnest ; but, with good. fires, are ! 
pretty comfortable. I ‘hear no public. news of any kind, except 


that on the. 22d-of this month, General WASHINGTON rae his 


commission to Congress; and at the same. time made a most pa- 
thetic and eloquent speech, which was answered by the President. 
The Council of Censors sit; but I don’t hear aries S of their, 


proceedings. KY * x: * *, 


» Lam, aes obliged friend, 
cies — Mary Norris. 


‘Philada., Dec. 80th, 1788... ; aa alge, => 3 


aS 
} 
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bof Ba ye " Philadelphia, Feb. 28th, 1784. 
My RESPECTED FRIEND :— | a hae a. 

I have had the pleasure to receive letters from my son Isaac, 
dated Dee. 1st and 9th, from Liege. He had enjoyed very good 
health, was. pleased-with the country, and in the spring intended 
for Paris.. I hope it will not ‘be long before thee pays thy Phila- 
delphia friends a visit. Has thee heard of the Balloons, by which 
they take journeys in the air? It is said they are making one in . 


ee aa - * ke ios 
Sid x i T am thy obliged friend, | 
os , - Mary Norris, 


-_ 


My RESPECTED Param’ i the 

Captain WILLIAMS is arrived from Teahorn and has brought a. 
box and a letter for thee, from the Abbé Fonrana. ‘The letter is 
at my house ; but-as I suppose thee must come down for the box; 
dnd as I am not certain how safely, or how soon, the letter might 
come to thy hand, I thought’ it best to keep it, and to give thee © 
this notice.. We are all very well. My kind love is to thee, thy 
wife, and ALICE. ... . : 
| =) | I am thy obliged friend, 

eee | Mary N ORRIS. 
Philadelphia, June 29th, 1784. 


rad 


MY RESPECTED FRIEND :— ni | | | 
esa %5 * * The town is at this time greatly 
entertained with a course of lectures on the Philosophy’ of Che- 
mistry and Natural History, by Doctor Moyzs. He is a most 
extraordinary man. He had the misfortune to lose his eyesight, 
at eighteen months old: By all account of him, he is a worthy, 
_ agreeable, sensible, and good man. People of every description, 
“men and women, flock to the lectures. They are held at the- 
University, three evenings in a week.  * ss * 

*. * ~ . * + My son and daughter | Logan. are in town. 


They are come, like the rest of the world, 'to the lectures. 


‘ 
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par eae ise Please to present my love and aes ae to 
px wife ; ‘and le it Ds thy obliged friend,, 
Mary Norzis. 
Philadélphia, February 284, 1785. is | 


oe pe ae wh Sak nig aap Philadelphia, December 80th, 1785. ~ 
My RESPECTED Friend :— es 

: ifabirenth *  Thave héard from my son J OSEPH, so 
lately as the 15th of October. ° He had returned from ; Ireland, 


where he had spent the summer, five weeks of the: time in the 


north, among the linen ‘manufactories. He. was in London when 


he wrote, and was. preparing for his journey to Paris. He pro- 


poses to spend the winter in France, in order to attain the lan- 


guage, previous to his going to Holland and Germany. He intends . 


to return home, the next summer or fall:  * a 

. 8 Oe Dp etor Logan has been with me » all the 
time ‘the Assembly sat. They have now broke up. He, ‘DeEBBy, 
and their child, are well. The Doctor attended very constantly, 
all the time they sat. He seemed to give up every private con- 
cern to serve his country to the best of his knowledge. ‘Whether 
' they“are in a way to do, anything advantageous to their pegs 
time’ must show. G us , 
“We have nothing new or important stirring, that I hear of, 


Times are allowed to be very bad; and I believe-all feel the- diffi- - 


culty: of the times, one way. or other. 


I lately heard that our friend, JoHN PEMBERTON, ° was going on - 


a visit ‘to’ the Orkney Islands. I believe no Birsenite: ma’ ever 
visited them. 


Farewell, my good friend. ’ May thee, and thy. good companion, 


if it pleases Providence to restore her health, experience. aig 
blessing, is the sincere wish of aa 


ae ay Thy oblige and affectionate 3 nla: & “3 


. Mary Norris: 


Ft 


DOCTOR BOND TO H. MARSHALL. 


| | ab tull sie ee _ August 7th, 179: 
Sir: a ei | ak 5 
‘Knowing you to be a lover of auseun ugha elles and. sojuisitions 


I, iad this opportunity, by your unforttnate neighbour, ‘to ‘let: you 


5 ‘] ~ - ocr, Sa ' 
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know Mons.’ Gurarp, the’ raengh aainistpt, is a gentleman’ of the 

Same turn. -. + 4 
His knowledge. as & naturalist and politician is great’; his hu- 
manity and love of mankind is. greater. To support their happl- 
ness'and natural enjoyments is his unbounded wish. It isin his | 
power it is his: wish, to improve the useful productions of this new 
_ world: “He - wants our curiosities and novelties: we want his 
valuable collections from: all other parts of the world. ‘This is, 
therefore, to request you would come forth with me,:to make an 
_ offer’ of mutual good Offices; and to furnish me with a list of ‘such 
seeds, , vegetables, plants, trees, &c., as this country ; wants, and what 
we ‘could’ give him. If you come to ees in a week: or ten Sele 
Pray, let me'see you. |, 

‘a am yours, respectfully, 

THOMAS ee 


. ‘November 3d, 1779. _ 
Dear Ben ae cone 
I received your botanic ‘collection for our friend My. GERARD, 
which I am certain, from the list, will be a very agreeable present’ 
to a. man who will not only prize them duly, but, will show a grate- 
ful acknowledgment for them. - They shall be sent to him in vou 
_ hame, with great care, by the first opportunity. 
I was sorry to hear of your indisposition, and hope to ag the 
isha of seeing you better, soon. d 
; : ‘..°. J am yours, most respectfully, 
4 ee THOMAS Bono. 

a ee | 
Cais 7 : " int Le wih ae October sis 1780. 
Drar oni : 
, received yours of the 4th infstiagt and am cian naiedst in my 
expectations of hearing from Mr. GuRARD, which, I apprehend, 
arises’ totally from. his hurry of. business: on his arrival, and the 
opportunities of writing to America being rare. I cannot hear of 
his having wrote to a single person, and begin to suspect his con- 
- stant attention to the affairs of.the Ca benet will prevent our hearing 
from him often, until the return of peace affords him more leisure 
to attend to lesser matters: for which reason, I think it best: not 
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to make any more idladitons than those’ that ‘are easily come at, 
until we are certain of proper réetfrns. ° - 

, “ am your respectful, humble servant, | 
, | “T. Bonn. . 


lw 


fru BUR fev) : . ve 
Since my last, no intelligence from Mr. GurarD: but Mr. Mar- 
BOIS, has apply’ d to me in behalf of the Marshal NoATLLES, and 
the Royal Garden at Paris, to enter into a commerce of exchange 
of such trees, plants,” ‘&c., aS would be a mutual advantage and 
improvement, in the natural productions of Europe and America. . 
They do not desire botanical curiosities ; but such things. only as 
would enrich France,—such as Pines, Oaks, Hickories, Poplars, - 
Persimmons, Magnolias, &c., and wish to have a ‘parcel of the nuts 
sent aS soon as possible—for planting next spring. 


The proposal is public-spirited, and worth our notice,—and if it 7 


will not be too much trouble to you, I.should be glad to- accept it. 

I will do all I can: but I think it would be best to carry on the 
correspondence ourselves, —to, write to these gentlemen and know 
what they require, and to inform them what we want. I also think 


- it would-be best to send the box you have prepared to them. eis as 


line from you on this occasion would much “oblige Shey. > ai 
i ‘Your ayepecss humble serv Ce 
TH. Bonp. 


— 


’ de peer eo Nov. 20, 1780. 
~ DEAR Sree fsa an . 
Your two letters aft histanta collection came safe to eth: but. © 
not being. at home, I missed a wished-for opportunity of writing 
to you, and sending the list of seeds which our new correspondents. 
desire to have sent them. It has been in my possession.some time, 
from not seeing any person going directly-to your neighbourhood. . 
I think it would be best'for you to come up yourself, and hear what 


. proposals the Minister of France and Mr. Marois have’ further . 


to make’ the catalogue being very lar ge, and will give you much 
‘trouble to.collect. 

a perceive ‘by your Tast letter, tis your inclination _to Saha thi! 

“box to our former friend, Mr. GEBARY; on the generous plan of 


igtiiega! BN gitar: __. October 26, 1780. - 


= 


1781.] TO HUMPHRY MARSHALL, ge 
reciprocal correspondeney. This I highly approve, and shall: ship 
it this week ; and make 1 no doubt he wil make a. very useful ex- 
changes sah us’ and the public, 
i am yours 1 most respectfully, — 
Tu: Bonn. 


* yA 7 e . 4 


' 


“Dats Sin: Pas) | 
oP received last ati your 1atis 64 box, which I Sinai infeed | 
_ the Chevalier of, and know his pleasure about it. The collection, | 

though small, is valuable and curious.. I wish to-keep up a cor- 

respondency in Europe, on a small scale, and solely with a view of 

. furnishing each country, reciprocally, with such things as may be 
_ useful. This I hope you will enable me to do. As the other is a 

" very large affair, and will cost you much trouble, you ought to be 
well paid | for it: I had not. time to translate the direction, about 
be the manner of preserving the seeds : you must, therefore—when 
you have perused it, send. it again.; 5 or rather bring it—and I will 
introducé- you to the Minister. ‘The ald, are not yet sailed for 
France; } 


aioli ‘ i ' December 2; wee 


~ 


Ta am yours, most respectfully, 
) Tu. Bono. 


ieee ee March’16, 1781. 
’ My KIND FRIEND :—. | Meta ere” aa 
This covers a letter from Mr. Marsors. I have received a’very 
friendly letter from Mr. » GERARD. ‘He desires me to present you 
with his-kind respects and sincere attachment, and desires we would 
continue our correspondency. He‘ sent -us two boxes of. curious 
seeds by Captain Situ, who was drove into. Boston, and says he 
vas. sent them forward/by a safe conveyance.’ ~They are long in 
coming, Another’ may ‘be expected every day. Mr. WHARTON 
tells me, the King of France examined every ar ticle of our collec- 
_ tion,-and was extremely pleased with it. This 1 is a very respectful 
and may be a very useful correspondency. Let us support it with 
the patriotic spirit it deserves. . aL have a vaprokp aes of eis tor it. 
greatly, via Pittsburg. 
r -. Believe me to be, with creat regard, - ‘el 
_* ~ Your humble servant, 
3 7 Tu. Bonny 


7 
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‘- 
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. 
28,9 


Dear Stri— Bins Methiie ial ab r ae 


~ There lately arrived here, aftor: a series of misfortunes, a young. 
Swede’ gentleman, by name of Gustavus Freperic Hinman, a 
‘regular bred ‘physician, a good naturalist. and botanist,’ and was - 


. bred under Linn avs. He appears to.me to be a man worthy and 


learned, and may be of great use in this country, in many respects. 
$ 2 think he might be of service to your neighbours, as a physician, 
and to you, in your botanic collections. As: you have a large house 
and small family, if it was not inconvenient to you to let him have 
lodgings with you, for a short time, [am persuaded you'would be 
much pleased with his acquaintance ; ; and it would be.a great gra- 
_ tification to a very. distressed, but worthy character.” If hehas not. 
a favourable answer from you soon, he will be obliged to re- -embark 
for Europe. 
_ WASHINGTON is actually advancing tovrards New York. 
I: am ‘your very ‘respectful friend, 
Ts aie | TH. Bop. : 


a hal. ay ae F 
S fies : : . 
7 ’ ..1@ 


Philadelphia, Aug. 24th, 1781. . 
Duar Sir :— - , Hes a 
_ I find a letter I wrote you, some time since, concerning Mr. 
. Hineman, was not come to hand. He is, since enenee in’ ane ; 
“Pennsylvania Hospital. ‘ 
The Opiwm you sent, is pure and of ion pale I hoes svi 
will take care of the seed. Several of the botanic plants | GERARD. ; 
sent, have.grown, but the greater part. failed., There.is one very 
fine plant of the Jalap: The Gentian did not grow. The garden 
seeds thostly grew; some of them are an “acquisition. . I wrote to 
‘Mr. Martin, about the seeds you mentioned, but have not received. 
an answer. / pS Aa 
There is not the led prospect of peace, he very large fleet’ will 
bevhere, that is, oh.the coast,.in a few days. I believe CorNWALLIS 


aa 


in Virginia, will be their object ; tis too late for Néw York. . We | 


expect the grand French Cavalry a Ina few days, on their. Way, 
to the Southwardy yi ooh (iwi, ; 
1 ss it. will be best ‘to make another collection: for our. frind 
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GERARD.» I will write ‘to him for: more seeds, to he put me more 


: carefully. . . 
T am sorry for nk a Bates 8 affliction, and. wish it was in my 


“power to, rajtigate It. a ! vere ar 

| . Tam, dear sir, 

Ms Mira ssors ) ORS most respectfully, | 

| Tu. Bonp. 


~ 


DR. LETTSOM*.TO H. MARSHALL. 


c=. [Not dated.+] 
“EstEEMED FRIEND :— . 

I received thy letters dated ihe 19th and 29th of October, and 

at ovember 10th, with some’shrubs, and afterwards various seeds: 

ede think full half the shrubs are now in a thriving state, and many 
of the-seeds are above ground. For these last I am still indebted 
to thee five guineas. 

-I.spoke to ANN FornErcinn respecting thy services ‘to the 
Doctor, her brother; but she does not think that he considered 
himself, at his death, indebted to thee, and that-she had not heard. 
him mention anything respecting MrnLER’s, Plates, which alone 
sell for rene guineas. But, willing to ig credit to her brother's 


2 


‘ 


cae ‘¢ JOHN Coamuiiy Leresom, a shybicién, was ‘orn on a small island, called 
. Little Vandyke, near Tortola, in 1744. | His father was a planter, and his mother 
was descended from a respectable Trish family.. They were of the Society of 
_» ° Quakers; and young Lerisom, being sent to England, was placed under the care 
. of Samusrn ForHERGILL, a celebrated preacher of ‘that sect, who sent him to an 
Academy at Warrington. On‘arriying at a proper age, he was, bound apprentice. 
’. to an apothecary of Settle, i in Yorkshire; after which, he became a pupil of St 
Thomas’s Hospital. The death of his elder brother induced him to visit his native . 
: island, to look’ after his property; but, finding that it chiefly consisted of slaves, 
he emancipated them all, ‘and settled at-Tortola. Hisstay there was. not long; 
‘and, on his*return to Europe, he took his doctor’s degree at Leyden. He’ then — 
‘fixed’ his residence in London ; where, by, the friendship of Dr. ForH@RGILL,, and 
e his connexion with the Quakers, he obtained. a. most extensive practice. Doctor 
Tame tsom, however, quitted the Society, some years before his death, which hap- 
y pened November 1, 1815. He was a zealous philanthropist, ‘and a member of 
most of the Literary and Scientific Societies i in Europe and America. His works 
are numerous and well known.”—Buaky’ s Biog. Dict. ' 
tT This letter is without date; but, fromthe contents, Was evidently written soon 
after the death of Dr. Forurraiut, who died December 26, 1780. 
la 1 Whatever may have been the fact, with respect to, indebtedness, there can be 
“no doubt, from the tenor of Dr. Fornereiny’ 8 letters, that he intended to furnish 


» “a : 
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memory, she oid the: matter to my decision, and I mentioned 
a gratuity of twelve: guineas, which ‘she is willing to pay on thy 
' draft. Add, therefore, my five guineas to. it, which will then make 
seventeen guineas; for which thow may ‘iat thas, addressed Me 
~me, which I will pay. Mere, ; 

% Fourteen days-after sight pay to * : * * seventeen guineas, 
on account of the Executors of Doctor ForHERGILL, deceased, and 
thywelf? 54.) ty 

(To be signed, and thie and directed to Dr. Lerrsoat. ): 

On the other side I have sent» thee some books, &c., which I hope 
will arrive safe, and: meet with thy free acceptance. 

Sa ea at &; | . From thy friend, “ 

: . J: C. Lerrsom. 


‘When occasion offers, I hope our correspondence may not cease, | 
particularly if additional objects of Natural eee occur. © 


’ A 
* a + ~ : 


‘ Sambrook House, "Basitighall Street, \ 
Pe, London, Feb. 28, 1784. cs 
RESPECTED FRIEND :— ° Mio of Sad 
Thy very obliging letter, with the present of the seeds, came 
safe, for which I return many thanks. 
L-have wrote’to, Dr. PARKE by this opportunity, ‘ied dosiceishiia 
in my namé, to make some compensation ‘for thy trouble for the 
same, and for such as thou choose’ to~ send me ae the potieerinent 


a 


opportunities. — : -y “y 


» 


I have not yet eipduane many exotics into my Sgr I have ¢ 
/a few Magnolias, Kalmias, and Evergreen Oaks; but, as I have 
devoted a large space. of ground for American shrubs and trees, 
duplicates will not be disagreeable to me. Seeds I shall take the 
best care of; but shrubs, and trees growing, fruit-trees, and any 
others, will be full as acceptable as seeds, where’ ‘they can be sent: | 


but both shall receive a hospitable reception at ETay. villa of Grove 
Hill. Pn : : yi coef ’ bad 2a : 
Humpury Mansians with’a complete « copy of ea 8 valuable Gardener? s Dic. 
tionary. But it appears, ‘evidently, from Dr. Re ’s last letter, written. in “August, » 
1775, that when their correspondence was finally interrupted by the American. 
Revolution, H. Marsuain was warranted in reckoning. on a balance due him. 
The-words of Dr. F. are—* When once the communication is opened, let me know : 
how I can, most satisfactorily to thyself, discharge the debt I have, contracted, and I 
will do it speedily.” 2 The communication was not again opep during, the life of ; 
Dr. H PCHER CELL. Lee Fae ee ; ? ‘¢ 


: 


4985] TO 


@é 


HUMPHRY, MARSHALL. i 1. $48 


The major part of Dr. Forumrerty’s:hot/and green house plants 

I purchased ; “but I had no Americans,—which were in general in his 

= if ground ; and this leaves me more open to receive duplicates. ft 
should’ wish to have some little information respecting soil and 


growth, though. ever so short. - 


‘a ‘I collect, likewise 


, fossils, ores, earths, minerals, animals, par- 


ticularly I have a copious vhuseum of stuffed birds, and some quad- 


- “sfupeds. Ihave the American Bull-frog, Virginian Nightingale, and | 


. Mocking Bird. 


I collect, also, small specimens of wood, dried plants, and other 


departments of Natural History. . 


: 


& . 


é When ‘convenient, shall be glad to hear from’ thee ; and. am thy. 


~ -igiend.* ~~. | 7 
Be EM Joun CoakLey Lerrsom. 
sats ; % 2 | , ‘ - <. 
_ HUMPHRY MARSHALL TO DR. LETTSOM. 
ad ign: “at West Bradford, 4th of-10th mo., 1785. 
_. EstREMED FRIEND :—’ , 2 ere “0 ) 
7 : [ “. <4 


y must acknowledge myself much obliged to thee, for getting my 


thermometer repaired, and sending me the several books thou hast. > 
nnamus’s Genera, Plantarum, translated into 


But, instead ‘ of Lr 


_ English by Conn Mityp, thou hast sent the Lichfield publication, 


. which I had sent me before by my friend,Barczay.. * * 


* 


’ JT hope still to continue our correspondence ; and have therefore 


a sent thee, by this opportunity, two of our Land’. Turtles, alive—a 


malé and a female, I think.’ The-one that I take to be the female, 


/ 


'. . hath a piece broke, out..of the shell, near the head, and looks as if 


she might be very old—perhaps fifty or sixty years. ey 
_ It may not be unpleasant to. thee, perhaps; to be, informed how 
- We-come to’ the knowledge of this little animal's longevity;in Ame- 


rica. Out’ of curios 
practice, when they 


ing about their me 


ity, several of the inhabitants have been in the 


have found this little harmless creature creep- 
adows, or fields, ‘eating strawberries or mush- ° 


- -yooms, in the summer séason,—they have, with their knives, cut the 
‘ first two letters of their names, and ‘the date of the year, on ‘the 


“~ under shell, where it will remain to-be, seen for a great number of 


years. I remember to be sent for, by one of my neighbours, to see 


one that he had set 


the first two letters of his-name on, and dated 


. 
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in the: year 1724, éhicht was about ten years ago; and. the name 
and date were. then, very plain to be seen,’ which «had been, at 
that time, dated above fifty years : and: the old, man told me. that 

’ the turtle’ looked no older, he thought,. at. that tine, than when he 

| dated it. It was likewise remarkable by’ being a little scorched | on 
the back, by fire, at: ‘the time he marked it. And he said ‘he saw it 
almost every year, in the meadow, when mowing the Brass : = 
which it appears they ‘are no great travellers. <\. UM 

I hope they ‘came over alive ; ; for I believe they will live a con- 
siderable time without food. ‘I conceive they lie shut up close, all 
winter, and hide under the leaves, by. the side.of. old logs, or fences, 
as I never remember to hpi Been..one creeping sah during that; 
‘season. zit 

I have likewise’ sent a niall box, with’a curious stone that seems 
to.show us the very formation and growth of orystals ; and some 

- old; defaced, Indian’ axes—not being able to procure one that. was _ 
* complete. However, these will show the form ; and by what means- 
they'must deaden ‘the timber, and get: bark to. build their wigwams. . 
By twisting.a. withe of Hickory round thestone, they make ahelve, - 
_and so cut and bruised the.bark.round the trees. The box is filled» 
up, with some. other articles, as per, catalogue inclosed, being a few 
seeds, nuts, &e., not dried much,—which; if they don’t mould, will. 
come over in, Hg Soagrtaae ; and if they do, they: ey Tees pers 
a better than if dried. \ 

I shall be pleased with a continuance of our conresponilende, if 

life and health Herat. 


A 


Se igi Leese E ROK I, “Howeand MARSHALL. 
% ne oa é | Es ‘ = Or tie 
3 | _ DR. ‘LEtTsoM TO H. MARSHALL, . hy ee 
) eR. oi, Pia tate London, July ‘Mth, 781. 
" Estaemep Re hae ba 4 . 


It somehow, happened that, a pauket for ney PARKE, one > tor Dr. 
FRANKLIN, ahd one-for thyself, miscarried’ together: but I cannot 
explain the incident further than that’ they’ were delivered. by me. ‘ 

I have sent thee a few, books; but whether I shall: ‘be -able to. 
include Linn’mus, I am not ‘certain, as it is’a avork not always to e 
i. be had 1 hope, however; to do: it by the’next vessel. I think — 

myself, nevertheless, not: out of thy debt, even‘ when Linnxus is +: 
received, or; at the most, I shall have no,demand upon thee: for I 
am not disposed to be illiberal; and at the same. time, éither living 
plants especially, and a box of seeds, or whatever else occurs to 


2 


3788). ay fe TO He MARSHALL, . B45: 
? thee; will “ba acceptable; and will be acknowledged either in, a 
“.- +. pecuniary nny or In any other more agreeable form. > 

_~ As. it-is ‘a pleasing circumstance to hear of our old acquaintance, 
I have the pleasure to:announce the good: health of” one of the 
tortoises thou some time.ago sent to me: one died by too long 
confinement in. my green-house, when I knew less of their economy. 
“I wish’ I had a companion, or even)a pair, as companions to my 
survivor, who has grown considerably, and is very lively. 
_ My garden is about two acres; at present pretty well filled:with 
plants’: but I have paled-off an Ardustwm round two of my. fields, 
which measures nearly a mile, and this is filling pretty fast; there 
is, however, room to ec iN some -hundreds of "shrubs and | 
«plants. - 

In this. city, the Royal ‘Society’ has admitted Natural History — 
. into’ their Transactions. ' A Society, however, purely of Natural | 
Beas ‘History, i is instituted in, London, and will, I think, flourish.* . I 
am a member, though a very unworthy one, as I rarely attend. 

Such a Society, established in Philadelphia, might be wery.im- ° 

portant. A man of Dr. Parxkn’s influence, with -very few others 

to» begin it, would excite emulation in your citizens, and ‘give 
.. vigour and permanency to such an institution.+ Should that not 
‘be effected, any communication to me should be laid before our 


‘Rigolety, St re 
‘Let: me hear on thee when occasion offers, aad believe me thy 
‘ friend, BMRA io OT Cech caw oe 


; he ze wily vats at iebage J.C. Lertsom. 


4 Ae 
More 
aa ‘ ae we 


oDR. MOSES Seep TO DR. LETTSOM, 


. Bradford, Chester County, Nay (eo 1788. 
os ee ae I— 


In November ‘last, was forwarded to the care of Cuiaiguns Epox, 


oie ‘The allusion here’ is, doubtless, to the “< Linnewn Society,” established 1 in the 
. year, 1788, and incorporated in 1802; of which the estimable and accomplished 

. botanist, Sir James Epwarp. vaca was the principal founder, and, a ie his. ° 

. life, the President: 

‘ + Such an institution, after some abortive efforts, was successfully éstablished 
in Philadelphia, just thirty years afterwards,.to wit, in the year 1817, by the 
name of ‘The Academy of Natural Sciences ;”’ which has signally flourished 
andar ‘the. auspices of its munificent patrons, and, by the labours of its learned 
members; has: acquired a distinguished rank in the scientific world. » . : 
' { Moszs “Marsuazz, son of James, MARSHALL (the younger brother of Hum- 
; Samak Was ' ‘born in West Bradford, Chester, County, on the 80th of November, 


Pa 


7 


} 


% 
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merchant, London, a ae of, des for tlhe, ~The plants anid tor- 
toises, designed to be sent, through some impeding cabinet. 
‘were’ iggleateds ig. ‘a wy 

At this time, I have sent a pil box containing three tortoises, 
perhaps one male and two females, which hope may atrive safe: 
to favour which, I have placed grass sods at bottom of the box. 
There are, also, a few potatoes and grains of corn, a few pieces of 
apple, and: muslirooms put therein. - This I mention, as it may. 


lead to discover whether they subsist without nourishment ‘during 


the voyage or not. Mushrooms and strawberries are substances ot ~*. 
which they.are. known with certainty! to feed upon.: At this time 


I am not altogether prepared: by another opportunity: Ti may pro- 


ably transmit’ thee some considerable observations relative to their 
natural history. ; fey Me ; 

In a corner of the box'a are a — ail plants, which I believe. 
are yet undescribed, viz., a species of Sedum ; a species of Portu-- 
laca, the root perennial, the stem short, thickly set ‘with cylindrical 


es .# 


succulent leaves standing somewhat erect ; from. the centre shoots 
forth a very slender, naked, reddish stem, four.or five times the 


length of the leaves, branching’ at. top, and supporting reddish’ 
~ flowers, which’ expand about noon, and continue open about three 


hours.* Also a species of Veroniea, and a small Huerta from 


1758. He received a tolerable eens poth English and classical, and studied 
Medicine with Doctor Nicworas’ Way, in Wilmington, Delaware, from 1776 till. 
1779. He had an extraordinary opportunity of being initiated into Surgery, in 
attending the soldiers who were wounded in the battle of Brandywine, September _ 
-‘Jith, 1777: ‘After practising Medicine a short time, he seems to have become an > 
inmate in the family of his uncle Humpury, devoting his time and services, ex-’ 
clusively, as an aid to his uncle, in the business of collecting and shipping plants ~ 
_ and seeds to Europe. He made several long exploring journeys, in that pursuit, 
through the wilds of the West and Southwest. He was’a good practical botanist, 
well acquainted with most of our indigenous, plants, and rendered valuable as- 
sistance to.his uncle, in preparing the Arbustwm: Americanum. On the ‘6th of 
‘April; 1796, Governor MIFFLIN appointed him a Justice of the Peace; in which 
office ‘he did excellent. service, as a peace-maker, in the community around him. 
In all his acts he was a remarkably cautious, upright, conscientious man. The 
editor had the happiness to know him well, and passed many pleasant, instructive 
_ hours with him, investigating the plants in the Marshalltor Botani¢ Garden. yr." 
Marsan discontinued the business of sending plants and seeds to Europe, soon 
after his-uncle’s’ death, and: the varden, in consequence, has ever since been 
almost wholly heglected., Dr. M. died on the Ist of October, 1818, aged biota ay 
years and ten months. Je ae 


J 


v 


— 


* This.is a good description, as far as it goes, of the little Talinum teretifoliiim, . 2m 


Ph. ; written long before pie plant was generally known to the botanists, or pub- © 


‘ 
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7 


- the dbintains, the bis of. ne Ihave pitanipted drawing, 
shbeugh: from the dissection of but. a single flower :-—. | 


. 


| ‘Cal, three-leaved, the leaflets very small,. coloured, one above and 


‘ 


two beneath. ~~ ‘ | : = 
Corol., sub-papilionaceous, the standard fame the wings inverse- 
.,. egyd, spreading, frees the keel subcylindrical, oblong, divided 
at the apex by the nectarium, the segments’ émarginate. 
Nectariwm, an-inflated body, at the end and between the divisions: 
of the keel, including and covering the parts of :fructification, 
rising at the fore:part, and bearing’ a fringed tuft. 

Stam., six, slender, somewhat clubbed, joined to the keel near the | 
“sniddle; and about half the auth of it; antherc roundish. 
Germen, inyerse-egg’d, compressed, style is length. of the keel, 
clubbed and rising at the apex; the stigma thickish, truncated 

-and torn or two-lipped.- .° -"- ' 


~ Seed-vessel, a eae pi rchoaens compressed, tworeelled and 


two-valved. . 


Seeds, two, solitary or one in Sock cell, begirt with, ai three -parted. ) 
covering.* 


fi 


ws 


webs this plant, should it prove to be ‘a new genus, iz had soine. 


' time since designed the appellation of Lettsomia, with this provision, 


that it might not be unpleasing. to thee, and that, in the interim, I 


should’ not. be able to HEI & plant more exalted, conspicuous, 


- and worthy. . 


* 


T have, indéed, had a’ teen highly favourable to discoveries in 
view,—a journey to the Mississippi, westward ; but have not yet been 


at leisure. to prosecute it. I have, dhergtore, at present, but this 


humble. offering to make. 
The autumn, will, be more favourable for eatin of Eta ke., 


* ~ 


lished i in the books. ‘It grows abundantly on the Serpentine rock, in the vicinity 


eof, Marshallton, HuMPHRY MarsHauu’s former residence, where Doctor, M: pointed 


it out to the editor, several years prior to the publication of Pursx’s Flora. 
_* This plant proved to be a Polygala ; and the species, from which the deserip- 


. ‘tion i is taken, was doubtless the pretty little P. paucifolia, of WILLDENOW. 
- ~Among the MArsHaLn Papers, there is one, without date, but apparently of 


this- period,” or earlier, on which is a sketch of the genus De anthorhiza ; and also 
an’ excellent: description (with a rough drawing) of ‘the Ploerkea proserpinacoides, 
of Willd. From difidence, or want of opportunity to publish, many of the disco- 
veries, and much of the credit, really due to BarrRamM, MARSHALL, and MunLEy- 
‘BERG, ‘have been ascribed to, or appropriated ys European botanists. 


- ‘ ‘ 


648 ne te | “DR. LETTSOM bitek 3 aie “[178s. 


~at’ neltich time * we ‘shall’ endeavour x find something to- furnish thy 
garden,. or cabinet. In the mean time, I should wish thee to send ° , 
. Linn azus’s Genera and’ Supplementum Plantarum, the latest and. 
best edition. gine a surgeon's S§ pouch, or case a pocket instru- 
ments. : ‘ ea atty a 
i eae fi: ets am, with respbet hip fiend. oa 
eh dies oh Dg SS che) 4 Mosps MARSHALL, 4 
eid inys with, and writing by Tease: of, my uncle, Huwruy 
_ Marsnant. Peeeiie wae ; 


F cy 
t fi : ry « ‘ 5] 


DR. LETTSOM TO. HUMPHRY MARSHALL. 
a Ss . i ; - » et — 


London, August, ge Lae 


Onsen FRIEND :— fa 
I have the pleasure to tell thee that’ the three tertiles arrived : 


safe, and continue in “good health i in my garden. » The’ ech ac-, 


‘companying seem dead. 0°) . ie, 

The ‘plant described by thee, and deaiatied to: pene my name, 
is a species of pe Lo and I belien? a new one ihe aot 
. folia, Willd. ]; : ee oe 

‘Perhaps thou may send me, some’ plants, at the fall of the- leaf; a 
and it is nécessary. that I should compensate thee; and therefore, | 
I give thee the liberty of drawitig upon me fot ten pounds sterling. 

I wish a healthy plant of Ginseng could be sent with the plants.’ 

I write now in: haste ;: but a letter. from thee wil always be: ac- 
genta to. ; Seed Sal ge he RE | : 

ees ‘s ‘Thy friend, he 

) ener Lernsoat 
“HUMPHRY MARSIALD TO DR. LETTSOM. Hy 

a ee mi ay Nov. Ath, 1788. 
‘Bsrpemep Frrnps— per 


Thine, dated 10th of augue, swith, several books, came safe to" 
haiid,, ont a Ais 7 


With this;. I send. a ‘small hos of layin the Tist of Gon: ° 


; tents inclosed—which I hope will not prove, unacceptable ; ; ‘oa 


there is hittle-of novelty i in the collection to Sfedonjmond yi it, except, 
the’ Azalea, which I believe is ‘yet: rare: fa 008 
‘Thad discoyered ay, error, ‘with a to fh small 1 plant sent 


at tg ¢ 
«} ne 


1789.] TO HUMPHRY MARSHALL Bee 


thee last year, C and might sooner have done it, fea I been careful. . 
However, it has gone but to thyself, except incl, by ots name - 


: of Polygata, to Sir JosepH Banks. © s 
The Plumed Andromeda, of Bartram; is the cyrita, The 
‘Prankinia, I believe, is a species of op dala pes : 


‘Tam much pleased with Wanrur’s Flora, which ap ieutae to be: 
well executed. Every addition to botanical knowledge will always : 


ere acceptable. ~ : pk as 
' ‘ . , 
DR. LETTSOM TO H. MARSHALL. 
Tendon. Feb. 2, 1789. 
Estenmnp ee aes 


I write now to acknowledge the receipt of thy eters of Novem- 


ber last, and to add that yesterday the: box was safely landed ; and, 
on a cursory inspection, the plants contained seem, healthy. 
At the expense of much labour and money, I have brought some 


fine -bog earth on my premises which your countrymen thrive best 


in; and I hope soon to possess an ample collection of them. 
I am obliged to thee, for thy intention of i increasing my Ameri- 
cans, as opportunity may offer. FRrasur, to whom a few of us in 
_ London subscribed an annual sum, has not answered our expecta- 


tions. His catalogue, enclosed, are the seeds and plants of his own 


__ property. His subscribers, at least Thad very few. indeed. 


I would. observe that the plants sent by thee, in the Pigou, whose 


numbers are fastened with wire, answered effectually to. cuerhgtiee 
Be shrubs, and this Ben should be continued. 
Lam thy reo 
rhe wis oe ay J.C, Lurnsom, 
I shall pay thy pre when I receive it. 


‘JOHN etre’ TO HH: ‘MARSHALL, 


~ 


EsteeMep FRIEND, Humpnry Mew ee ss 
I herewith send chy brush by the bearer, CALEB ae being 
the first opportunity. Mind not the cost until I see thee. I have 


P : i 


a 


-* The proposed Letisomia, which proved to hie a Polk oes About seven years 
afterwards, a Peruvian shrub was dedicated to Dr. Lerrsom,. by the Spanish bo-, 


tanists, Ruiz and Pavon, y 
{ Joun Jackson, of Londongrove Township, “Chester County, was one of the very. 


30 


vK ‘ ; 
& 


} 


550. ONE a - DR: LOGAN tire, 7 | ‘[1789. 


this request’ to make, if then wlésibs' ; 0" save me some seed of the 
Geranium, when, ripe: also if thou couldst procure.me a set or two. 
of Rosemury, I should accept it as a favour, having lost mine the 
hard winter, and not got any since. Perhaps some slips setin,the 
ground i in season, would take root, and be safely moved towards fall. 
T hope the public peace will add fresh life and vigour to every 


useful, science that may tend to adorn and enrich our country: the — 


propagation of plants being, one, and much my delight. I take y; 
nya Help that I receive this way as a kindness. ' 
From thy friend, 


“*« 
? 


' ge ; ' vt Boe) Joun JACKSON. 


‘ 


; Londongrove, the 80th 8d mo., 1789... 
DOCTOR LOGAN* TO H. MARSHALL. *- sy 
(3 jriligs oe " ; ae ; ; ‘ : ; , eo 
te We wish to ie ‘anna if we can be pail sith ¢ any of the. 
- natural productions? of America, either by barter for the productions 


of Italy, or at a moder ate Pres fr eae? 


few contemporaries of Humpury Mansnann, who, sympathized sonal with his be 
pursuits. He commenced a garden soon after that'at Marshallton was established, _ 
and mate, a valuable collection. of rare and ornamental plants s ; which is still pre- 


q served’ in good: condition _by his son, Wii™ Jackson, : ‘Esq: JoHN Jackson, 


“was a very successful. cultivator of curious plants, a respectable botanist, and one 
of the most gentle and amiable of men. He died in 1822, at an advanced age. 

* GEORGE Loaan, M.D.; son ‘of Wintr1aM, ‘and grandson of JAMES Logan, the 
- distinguished friend, and secretary of Wirt1am Penn, was.born at Stenton, near 
Philadelphia, September 9, 1758. . He was sent'to England for his‘education ‘when 
avery young, and, on his return, served an apprenticeship with a merchant of. “Phi- 
ladelphia. . He had early. a. great desire to study’ medicine, which he undertook 
after he had attained to the years of manhood. .. After spending three years at the » 
medical school of Edinburgh, he travelled through France, Italy, aia. x, and 
Holland, and, returned to his own country in.1779 4 - - 

He applied himself for some years to agriculture, and also served in the’ tithe: + 
lature. In June, 1798, he embarked for Europe, for the purpose of proveanae a 


* war between America and France. For this step he was violently, denounced by 


hostile bai ites partisans ; ;*, but he peers -and ‘succeeded i in his intentions. 


23 Dr. Logan was et only << denounced by hostile. politidal partisans,’ ” for his 
benevolent efforts on- the occasion, but there was, also, an Act of Congress placed 
in our statute book, ‘which is palpably aimed at such interference, and which, it | 


‘is too probable, originated in the resentful feelings of the administration and its 


supporters, towards the estimable citizen who planned and consummated that 
philanthropic, movement. The act referred to, was passed January 380, ‘1799, and. 


‘prescribes a ¢¢ way of 5000 dollars, and imprisonment, for citizens holding corre- 


S ‘ 


/ 
4 


1% 


“ Quadrupeds, birds, insects, worms or-serpents; the last.of which 
may be preserved in spirit of wine; minerals, ‘seéds, and plants,— 
particularly that plant: called ikon muscipula, which is found 
in low marshy places in South Carolina. For such articles we shall’ 


1789.) | TO HUMPHRY MARSHALL. i ‘ear 


be willing to pay the customary price, or réturn the value of them. 


Jn such plants as we are in, wr Egeeeion of; a belbbaasici, of which me 


now send you. « 


“Tf any gentlemen of thie Philosophical Sosa of Philadelphia is 
“ are willing to enter on such.a friendly intercourse with the, Royal 


’ Museum of the Grand Duke, they will please address their letters 7 


to Monsieur IL’ ain Fontana, a Florence.” 


‘ 8 ,) ' 4 
; i ; { 


- 


RESPECTED FRIEND :— ~ | ek: . - 
The above is a translation of a ine from’ the Abbé Bones, 
-I have taken the ‘earliest. opportunity of sending it to, you, in 


which’ I have: been in some, degree influenced by. the necessity of 
informing you, that Mr, WritraMs will sail by the 15th of next 
month: . You ‘will be the best judge what plants, or other natural , 
i productions, may with safety. be sent by the present opportunity. 

. p wish you to ite to the Abbé. - - Give him such ‘information as. 


* 


be ‘He was a Senator from iv vhatts, in the Congress. of the United States, from 


1801 to March 1807. “In 1810, he visited England—as formerly. France—with 
‘the same philanthropic desiré of preserving peace between the two countries. 
Here,, though he: failed 4 in, effecting the good which he had'so much at heart, yet 
‘his- reception by men of the highest respectability of both parties was, highly 


flattering. He was exceedingly grieved at the war which followed. His health 
' gradually declined for some years, and he died April 9, 1821. Pe ee 


Mr. ‘Duponcrau said of him: “¢ And art thou too gone? friend of man !. friend 
of peace | ! friend of science |. (Thou whose per suasive accents could still the angry 
‘passions of the rulers of men, and Epon their minds to listen to the voice af 


reason and justice.” 


. He was an active member of the Agricultural and Philosophical Societiesss ; and 
published experiments on gypsum and on the rotation of crops. —Eneyel. Americana. 


. spondence with fer aien governments or their agents, in order to influence their 
conduct in relation to the/United States,” 5, S86; * It. is remarkable. that the dead 


apply its ‘penalties to the worthy gentleman who humanely persisted in. nego- 


ea 


letter of this obnoxious statute was raked up, in the U. S. Senate, nearly’ half a 
century afterwirds, by one of the S Pemnacraety par pee ee with a‘view td | 


tiating a peace with unhappy, prostrate Mexico—even after his mission had been , 


“revoked by: the administration which sent him, but isiaal dared not reset the 


treaty ao concluded ! ae ’ 


662 ‘ THE ABBE FONTANA cee wer 


you may think prptex ‘ond testify your. desire of doings anyhing 
"in your power to serve that grand Institution, ~ 
babe ‘agreeable,’ I will inclose your letter in one I. shall write to the 
Abbé. ‘You must’not be concerned .on account of your writing in: 
English, I think this gentleman has been in England, and 1s. suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the language to understand ity bea i not 
to write it with correctness. ? 
. Any. little | colterhon you may. snd to mi care, shall be for- 
warded. a . ete ot ne ae 
if wat ile a Tam your assured friend, ehioee 
een eo es, ae ae 3 GEORGE Logan. 
Ennaielphis, August 26th, 1783.” ; Neer ee 
° ti ‘THE ABBE FONTANA* TO i. MARSHALL, wt 
4 . Pisa, i in micas tie ha 16th q January, 1784... 
Sir :— bay cities | 
- Itis: with a ah pleasure that I have received ehroiigh Captain . 
“Humpur. WILLIAMS, the favour of your letters, and the two, boxes 
of American plants, which you was, so good to forward to aS* >, 
which: came: almost all alive; and hope they will thrive well in our 
| _ some, Captain Witttams may inform you by what accidént I 
am not in Florence now; and consequently it is not in my‘power.— . 
to send you anything; except few seeds that I’ shall endeavour, to 
get from the garden of the University, reserving: to mé ‘self the “8 
 pleasur to send you something more by the first-occasion. How- 
(ever, ‘ must confess.to you the greatest gratitude and x olieeaes / 


¥ 


> 


* Frevrx” Fonrana, an eminent. Ttalian plalgetipher and naturalist, was born at 
Pomarolo, in the Ttalian’ Tyrol, in 1730. Having completed his studies at the 
Universities of Padua and -Bologna,, he went to Rome, and thence to Florence. 
The Grand. Duke, Francis (afterwards Emperor), appointed him Professor of . 
* Natur val Philosophy in the University of Pisa. . The Grand’ Duke Luoronp (after- . 
wards Emperor Leoroxp I1.), invited him to Florence, put permitted him to retain 
“his office at Pisa, and employed him in forming the Cabinet of the Natural 
Sciences, whichds yet one ofthe ornaments of the Florentine capital. 

_. Fonrana is the author of several works on scientific subjects, one of, the best 
r known of which is a ‘Treatise on Poisons, His writings show: him*to. have been an 
ingenious and indefatigable observer. _ ; ‘q 
The political principles which he.avowed during the events of: 1799, in Tus- 
" eany, involved him in some difficulties. He died in 1805 ; and was. buried i inthe. 
Church of Santa Croce, by the side of GALILEO ond VIVIAnI. — See Eneyclopoedh pa 
| Americana. : . nh Stile. ia 


f 


é 


~~ 
: 


a 


-1785.] ae ae HUMPHRY MARSHALL, | es 4 ane 


* both by the pleasure you have made to us, as well as by that I 
~ have had in stiling myself with a greatest respect and considera- 


~ tion, - : i 


Sir, your most humble and obedient servant, 


vie FELIX Fontan: i 


’ DR. M. MARSHALL ? TO H. MARSHALL, 


? - ¢ : : 
t 


erg Fhe Bedford, June arth, "1784. 


DEAR Uncin:— 4 


_ After maniy tedious Aslarit we Havel reached this Sie allin 


good health, but. tired with travelling so slow. We have neon iti 
"the wagons “ih the way from Cailisle. - great 


- These four ‘days past, we have. been amongst the. Pine Moai’ 
tains, where we have seen plenty of the Cucumber Trees, Rhodo- . 


dendrons, and Mountain Raspberry [Rubus odoratus, L.]:;. and 


yesterday, about Juniata, we found -broad, willow-leaved « si 
[Quercus imbricaria,. Nix. ?], and red- berried Elder. ~~» 


“In coming along, I have seén many strange plants ;. but may be 


chiefly varieties of what we,have already. However, I shall Er a 
what seed I can, of any ‘such, or bring the plants. ° 


- As for’shells, minerals, ke., we have seen none yet. I believe 
we shall leave the wagons hot, and go on: to. Pittsburg, about 


! three days’ journey - from here ; where we may, perhaps, have 
a ‘greater chance of finding something new. 


hgh ieee Thy affectionate nephew, 
i itolas | Speed 208 MARSHALL. 


JOSEPH fete gpl 70 H. MARSHALL. 
, ‘ 4 ® | - _ Philadelphia,’ 4th mo. eek 1785. - 
eerein, FRrEnp : —— 7 | } 
I have made a calculation of ihe expense, of printing thy back 


“and. suppose it: will, including. the paper, cost. £70 or £80, The 


and, will stand about 1s. 6d. apiece, in sheets. 


* Josnrn CRUKSHANK, a respectable printer and. bookseller, i in Philadelphi, 
was the publisher ‘of the Arbustum Americanum. 


“price of binding, or sewing in’ a pamphlet, will depend on-the.:. ‘ 


manner thou hast them done. I allowed to do a thousand copies 5 ; 


ER OO SOS ER on cain a [1r86., 


8. aioe has not called since I wrote thee last nor have o. 
ie to him. ©.’ . mS sae Oo" 

If thou should, aetird to ees phat printed, Should be glad. ° 
thou wouldst write them’ and send me a copys amine we Shall en- - 
, dent ou to get them done to thy mind. - 

it -. From A thy figit, 
; sep JOS. CRUKSHANK.. 


“ 


* 


Philadelphia, 2d month, 7th, 1786. 


F’ ~ 


Berenice FRIEnp + =) : . 

TI received. thine. of the 3d, aid “dalineraa ‘the enclosed, ad one 
of thy’;books, bound, to. SAMUEL VaueHan, Esq. The Society 
for ‘Promoting Agricultire are to’ meet this evening, when he 
proposes, to present the book, oot the paper enclosed in thy snl 
to him. ks 7 y 


me have fovwarded twelve of oie Grove’ to JAMES GIBpans 5. 


and te had accounts from Trenton and ‘New York: but there i is 


not ‘one subscriber, in either ‘place. . ‘They sell but slow + ula think 
we. have not sold a dozen, beside those to the subscribers, 

A send one, bound, herewith.: ‘Pog Shee 
“From thy ficnal ik Moa 
OY ia Jos. Onvxsttaivk, , 


phy tebe ah the Book for. ‘the mBiiseeniioa Sa were 
delivered, some time 2080, vo SAMUEL Macaw. 


2 ~ 


% 
* 
r 


! aire maa 9th mo., 4th, 1786. 
- Ruspzorep FRIEND: — 

In answer to thine, I have to tnfdein| thee fae our. friend — 
| Way@an’ s family sailed. for Liverpool three or four, weeks ago. © af 
\ He-is to remain some time here, himself, having some business ‘to 
settle ; but‘have not heard, for certain, how long he ‘will be detained. 

No vessel has arrived from London, except a, sniall schooner, _ - 
gop brought ' but few lobbeheic? 3°.) 3 Wa MG, 6 ® whe 

T-have lately had an account from New York. “The books don’ t, 
sell. there, eae two ant aiid the sale ; appears to be over here.* , | 

Ps Oe From thy friend, 
Oi 8 meh OM aN SR CRUKSHANK, 


* Honenee had ‘the prone, if not the satinfaplcyy of atiompiing 46 instruct : 
his contemporaries pretty nearly at his own me babie Ps 


\ 


\ 


; 
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% 
‘ 
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SAMUEL VAUGHAN* TO H: MARSHALL, = 


oe _. Philadelphia, 80th April, 1785. 
‘Sir : in abn his 

The ‘day Sree your departure; T laid yout Botanical Catalogue 
before the Society for Promoting Agriculture, and on Friday; 
before the Philosophical Society. They each were sensible of, the 
‘merit-and utility of the work, and wished. it might be published ;° 
but the present state of their TOC EE did uot authorize them. to 
- Tasers the publication. 

I then left the manuséript with Mr. CRUKSHANK, desiring. him 


to let tne know the expense of furnishing. one thousand, completely 


printed and sewed in pamphlets; and though I ¢alled upon him ° 
several times, it was but this day that I received his, answer, that 
by. computation they would come to £70 ot £80. After soine time . 
_he-agreed to undertake it for £70, including an alphabetical index 
of the names in English, which will be. absolutely gee and 


_ which I am now making out. 


As this work-will give much original botanical titormnectn of the 
New World, be of public utility, also reputable and serviceable to 


you, by collecting for the curious, I am very anxious for its imme-- 
diate publication ; therefore, would. venture, in behalf of my friends 


here and in Europe, to subscribe. for fifty or sixty copies, and also. 
use-my interest’ for procuring other subscriptions; but sorry to find, 

on inquiry, that a work of this kind is not likely (on this Continent) 
to meet, with the encouragement. it deserves. I, however, wish to 
see you, as soon’ as you can make it convenient, in order to devise 


_ means for expediting my wishes. : 


il SaMvEL Vavanay, an. English gentleman who resided some ‘years in the city 
of Philadelphia, and, at the date of these letters, was one of the Vice Presidents ¥ 
of the American Philosophical Society. He is said to have been a man of some . 
eccentricity of character, but withal possessing much intelligence and enlightened 
public spirit. a He was the father of the late Jonn VAUGHAN, 80 long the librarian 


’ of the Philosophical Society, and so well known, in, Philadelphia, for his active 


stitutions, as well as for his kind 


participation in many literary and charitable in 
whose position or necessi- 


and evér-ready attention to all visiters and strangers, 
ties gave them a claim upon his hospitality. or benevolence. 


mee. ‘ @ See Dr. Parke’s letter of September 4,.1786, p..530. 


\ 


, . ; y 


b . f 


556. te : SAMUEL SHANMOMLA DN eink [as 


“Inclosed you teas Mr. user’ s summary of Courses of Crops” 


. _in Maryland, &e., as also an Addiess from the Philadelphia Society 


for Promoting. pe ure, of which yow have been. chosen an. 
honorary member; the certificate of which I should have inclosed, 
but that the secretary is not to be found. Ay ‘ 

. I am, sir, your assured friend and servant, 

| e . be ts : Sam. NAUGHEN, 


‘ 
os 


{ . * 
“ - \ 


; sate pias a a ey 
Sail i. | joialabay Lames plac: 14th May, 1785, ey 


SIR:— hose ats tock 3 

Conformable to your letter of 5th inst., I sent an advotildoaapig 
to the papers,* and hope it will have the. shee effect; but if not, 
~ as I think it calculated to promote botanical kntwledad. hitherto 


but oie attended. to in. the Ne ew World, it shall 9 not want ind neces- a) 


a 


* Th ‘the << Penuieyvania Morciiry and, Tintvardia Advertiser,” _pnbitchad. Le 
- Dante Humpureys, in Dock Street, May 18, 1785, is the following advertisement, 
no doubt the one here referred to: 


€ . . ‘ : « “ 
¥ - - , _ 


i 


~ TO THE PUBLIC. 


Few countries. are richer in chotanibal productions than Ansinivas but i in no 
country has less’ attention been paid to. collecting an account of them. Natives 


* and foreigners have frequently had occasion to lament the want of some work, 


which might. serve as a register of past discoveries, and lead to future ores, It 
cannot ber-compiled at once, or by one man; but it is the duty of every one to 
‘contribute what he can towards it. tas ’ 

Influenced by this motive, ‘and at the request of many respectable persons, 
“ ‘proposals are made for ER by. subscription, 


bs 


a 


AN AMERICAN: BOTANY, ear ear. a. 


~ q 
: ’ 4 


Or an Alphabetical Catalogue and Botanical Deseription of the Forest Trees, 
Shrubs, &c., natives of the United States, ‘arranged according to the Linnean 
' System, with the English i names also annexed, and an account of the ‘appearance, - 
manner of growth, &c., of the different species-and Varieties, with some hints of 
their use in medicine, manufactures, dyes, and domestic. economy, with proper 
indexes. . The whole compiled from actual observation by Humpury MAarsHatt. 

It will be printed i in 8yo,, ‘and put’into the press as soon as a sufficient number 


4 


of copies dre subscribed for to pay the expense ‘of printing ; the se wo in no, 


view of private emolument. ; 
‘Price to subscribers 8s. 94. . Money to be pala on ‘subscribing. Subsoriptions 


taken by. Messrs. Haut and Spvenee CRUKSHANK, Braprorp, and HoMPHREys. . 


_— 


, Philadelphia, May ith, 1785. . 


- 1785.) TO HUMPHRY MARSHALL, a as 5BT 


‘gary assistance to carry it on. * But this keep to yourself as it 
might, if known, injure. the subscription. | 


I can by,no means approve of: its being published i in England, : 


vas. I wish. America to have the whole merit; and it mu be sooner 
accomplished... RENE 5 De 


2 Ma. Sa s. character, as well as his candour, deserves a 


preference: ; but as his was an old type, and to satisfy myself as to 
the price (which I found to be reasonable, ‘on inquiry), P-was re- 


commended to a Mr. Crist, who also, bears a good character, has 


had a liberal education, studied Botany, and has a new clean type, 


who asks £72; but I doubt not, if asked, would do it on the same 


terms with Mr. ORUKSHANK. CLAYPOOLE and DoNALDSON have 


offered to do it for less, but, as Cist has a neat type, and qualified: 


as well as promised to correct the press, I apprehend ‘it will be | 


done more correct by him than any other Ber eeB more especially 


4 


as. you. are at.such a. distance. * | 


‘I am now planting trees and: shrubs i in the Stata Fe Here 5, 
and.as I_wish.to collect there a specimen of every sort in “America. - 


that will grow in this state, I wish to hae your advice and assist- 
: ance aS soon as convenient. 
* | ~ Lam, with great regard,” 
ec FOE Ae ahd Dear sir, your assured friend, 

7 a 8 te ategie Sam. VAUGHAN. 
Phitgdelphia, 7200 May, 1785. 
Duar Si: —:! 


_ As it is my wish to plant in the State House Square, specimens . 


of every tree and shrub that grows in the several states on this 


continent, that will thrive here, I have enclosed a sketch of such 


list of such others’ as haye occurred to me hitherto: but, as lam 
| unacquainted with the vast variety remaining, and that you have 
. turned. your thoughts in ‘that line, I have to request, and shall be 
much obliged. to you for a list of such as. occur to you, } with direc- 


as I have-been able to procure since the 7th of last month, with a. 


+ 


, tions in what state, or place, they are to be had ; that 1 ea lay. 


out to procure them; to plant in the fall. 
wi am, very , solicitous for the ‘early publication of your Catalogue; 


* The -work; however was printed at the close of: that -same-year (1785), by 


J OSEPH Cptniixne, 3 in Market Street, between Second, and Third Streets. 


* * 


~ 


558 ; abe unatrc: PICKERING i. Li86. 


therefore ee you may expedite the correction, as Soon as oieeciage : 
when, I’ shall get Mr. Cis to revise and to Laan it, as soon ¢ as. 


. 


_ possible Bie PC 
pen fan? with ereat epi: a fe ines ss 


GYM i SEN ia Dear sir, your assured friend, qt 
" i Sam. Vavaitan. 


oa 


’ r ‘ - ‘ cd 
a a 


By 4 Philadephia, 22 he 1786. 
Dear Str Yee ig | 


Doctor Sam. Weitiang ‘Hol. Prof, ‘of Cambridge College, Mat 


 gachusétts, wishes ‘to ‘ascertain the clumate, in ‘different parts of | - 


America, by ineteordlogical observations which are customary; and | 
to mark the times when several of the fruits of the field vegetate, 

and ‘animals first’ begin to appear, &c., with an. inclosed plan: to. 
add to the materials of American seieletta} . 

As the design deserves encouragement, I have taken elie: bedi 
to inclose ohe, requesting the favour, if you or any of your friends 
find time, to note’ these appearances ; ; and, should opportunity offer, 
to inclose. the’ result to the poe? otherwise’ se me, which wall 
much oblige, _ | | | ; 


) 


- 


Dears sir; your assured een, pe rant 


SaM. ‘Vatiouan. 


° . , Sets 


TIMOTHY PICKERING* TO'H. MARSHALL. ' | | 
: . , : " ’ er: 


Philadelphia, Rebrubiny 15th, 1786. 
Sir; i 


culture, your Observations on the propriety of applying Botanical ¢ 
knowledge. to Agriculture, feeding cattle, &e. The paper was read 


last evening before the Society, who are much. obliged by the - 


communication. They believe such application: would be of very 


extensive utility 5. and would be NAry happy. to receive a plan” for 163 


. 


* The har aeedek and’ career of Piiconsty Pick RING, as :. soldier, ee ee ’ 
and patriot, it is presumed, is too famtiliarly known, to every American, at least, 


' to require’a detailed notice here. He was: born in Salem, Massachusetts, July ' 
17th, 1745 ; graduated at Harvard College in 1768 ; ;, served in various’ capacities, Boy 


civil and niilitary, throughout. the revolutionary contest; was subsequently at’the 
‘head-of every Executive Department of the General ‘ Government, under President 
WasHINGTON; and for years after that, a senator and representative in Congress, | 
‘&d. He was, also, a devoted friend to the interests and pursuits of Agriculture. 
His death took place J jamnary 29th, 1829, in the» eighty- -fourth year of his age. 


4 


‘Mr. Vavenan hehded,’ to the Philadelphia. ‘Society! ‘of mice 


Fa 


af 


t 


te 


4 


4 


/ 


cS 7 
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‘ 


. fe Gaioy. ite des to practice. A calculation of the expense of the 

undertaking would be very necessary to accompany it. If your 
leisure will permit you to digest such’a plan, the poclery will be 
men obliged by your doing ay Ba! 

| ea: au, ‘sir, respectfully, 
jeer ee Mou, most obedient. servant; 


c! 


> ‘ ' : z p 
es a) ‘ oe 
> ‘* *& 


. ae teres haat ” } " Philadelphia, heather 18th, 1792. 
Sir: wet : wy wilt 


The Tbiiedelbia Slciety for edad ApNoultares on a re- 
‘view of the éommunications which they have.from time to time 
‘received ‘from the active friends. of rural affairs, with pleasure 


acknowledge the obligation. fox those with which they were > far : 


voured by you. 

These communications have. generally been enbltahed in the 
newspapers. But, torender. them more permanently useful, a 
committee is ‘now appointed, who, after a careful examination. of 


" the whole, are to select such as they shall judge most useful, to be~ 


‘published i in a,volume. 


A. like ‘selection: will be “the from ater: communications. which F 


hal be received until the work shall be sent to the press. - 
‘The Society proposing in future to make: and publish similar 

selections, as materials shall be furnished, request the continuance 

of: your’ aid in ‘advancing the interests of Agriculture; and: that 


you will forward, by post or otherwise, such information on the — 
r subject as your inquiries and observation enable-you to collect. 


>. 


ae iy behalf, and by order of the Sas 
id iil A am, sir, ° 
Beis Bhs 8: ‘Your most: obedient gaat 
i‘ . ‘Timorny PICKERING, ° 
aE or BASS gh: a aia Pafleas: - Secrétary. 


aw Si . 
. SIR JOSEPH BANKS* 10 HUMPARY MARSHALL. He 


He, ‘lay Tronden. Soho ‘Square, bir a Sth, 1786. 
Sin’ _—— Aah tif 
od wish to try s some experiments upon curing the ro0t of Ginseng, 


» SALLE JOSEPH: nites sprung from a family of Swedish origin, was born th 1748, 
» rat Revesby Abbey in Leicestershire, and educated at ‘Eton and Oxford. His love. 


of tr ss iad and of N atural History, prompted him to explore foreign countries ; 


” _ im. PICKERING. -- wt 


~~ 


O60: Ne a HUMPHRY MARSIADL | Ei [i786. 


; vehtel if poner succeed, may Become of 2 impatnee both ¥ pi : 
country and. mine, . , ‘ 
- I shall, therefore, be obliged to you, if we can procure me one + 
or two. Reaves weight of fresh roots, gathered after the ist tek “is. 
ripe, ands if possible, after the stalk'is dried up.’ 
- They should be picked for the largest and fairest, and the ian 
if there is-any on their crown, carefully preserved ; should be packed» 
as soon as possible, after they are dug up, in damp moss (the white, 
found on the swamps; is the best), and headed ' up in a cask; in 
which manner they. will come safe, if stowed 4 in a a col place, eis | 
sent as speedily as convenient. . °. He’ i 
I shall be glad to pay the amount of their, 6086, to whomever y you 
' may appoint ; being, Sir, ° | 


om 


poinw hoa our most obedient servant, : iia : 
; JOS. BANKS." at 

| Phase to Bape an to sit Jos. . Banks, Procidntt of the Royal 

Society,, Haho Bquares and ad me.a line of advice. are >’ 


‘HUMPHRY MARSHALL 0 SIR JOSBPIt BANKSS ONES S 
West Bradford, Chester Cotinty, Pennsylvania, ; 
* the 14th of the 11th mo., 1786. 
RESPECTED FRIEND-:— , 

I received thy favour, dated, Anuil the 5th, 1786; m eal thou 
seems desirous of trying an.experiment upon the curing the root of 
Ginseng.; for -which purpose thou desires that I would procure: 
* thee one or: two hundred weight, of the fresh root, gathered after. 
' the seed is ripe; and pack it up in. damp: moss, headed up in a. 
cask, and sent as speedily as convenient; and thow’ HI pay the cost 
to.such persons as I should appoint to receive it; which requisition’ say 
A. have endeavoured to comply with, but have not been able to PRE es 


=, 


and, acoprdingly, in 17 63, he made a voyage: e Lifpradar and Noefonntigad ; in* 
1768, accompanied :the great navigator, Coox ; and, in 1772, visited Iceland, and 
_ the Western Isles of Scotland. 

On his return, ‘the University of Oxford conferred on him the fet of Desten 
of Laws. . “In 1778,:he obtained the Order of the Bath, and thé Presidency of the’ 
Royal Society. This situation he-held yndil his death, which occurred on. the 19th 
of June, 1820. 

| He wrote’ some papers in, the Pisloepphil Transactions, and a tract on 1 the-; 
rust i in wheat. His collection of books on N atural History * was the most complete 
- in Europe See Eneycl: Americana, and BLAKu’s s Biographical Dictionary. . 


¢ 


y by 4 


* al 


- 


cure for thee more than about. one hundred weight of the fresh root, 
_and that at a considerable expense ; haying to employ a young 


1786.] he: aaa SIR JOSEPH, BANKS. a 


man, ds. nephew of - “mine, that lives with me; to.travel about.two- - 


hundred iniles,to the westward, through a dismal mountainous part 
pee our country, as the. Ginseng is either dug up for,sale, or rooted 


“up by the hogs so much, that it begins to grow scarce in the inha- 


' bited parts, ‘especially where the people are any ways thick settled; 


and seems likely to be patties demolished, arpebgentt the inhabitants : 


Im'a few years. be gg oe 


He was likewise obliged. to tia a person, at a dollar sala to : 


cs assist. him in digging said Ginseng; both of them: being obliged to 
encamp an the mountains, strike up-a fire and lie by it all night, in~ 


the’ morning take their hoes ‘and knapsacks on their backs, and 


climb up the sides of the mountains, and dig till towards evening, 


‘and then bring what. they had dug to their camp, and.cook their ) 
morsel and.eat it. It took him about twenty days;.in going and 


_ Natural History, &c., provided he could meet with proper encour 


coming. home again, digging the roots, and packing up, &c., ‘the 


‘expense of. carriage ‘being considerable. Therefore, it being pro- 


cured: and carefully put up according to thy ditection, I hope that 
it may arrive safe; and if so, I expect thou’ll be'willing to pay a 
reasonable compensation, which would be, at léast, an English crown 


-a, pound,:I should apprehend. But, if thow thinks that too much, 


be pleased: to pay what thou thinks would be a compensation, ade- 


: quate to the trouble and cost the young doctor hath been-at; and 


I hope, if thou, or any of the members of the Royal Society, should 
see cause to employ I him, of me, in fature, that we would endeavour 


to serve’ you as reasonable as any other.persons ; and as my nephew 


is ‘well versed in the knowledge. of Botany, and would gladly be 


employed in researches in that line, or to _explore our ‘western re- 


gions inssearch of minerals, fossils, or inflammables, and “objects of 


ragement, I, therefore, make free to mention something of the kind 
to’ thee, that if the Royal Society should have a mind to employ 
any person, on this side the water, for such pu Pee he pees be 


willing to.serve them. "=  * a 


I have sent thee one of my pamphlets, entitled thé American 


ir Grove, and expect: thou’ll present it to the Royal Society, in my 


name, if thou thinks’ it worth théir notice and acceptance} as. also 
one we thyself, which I hope will be accepted. : e 
' From thy real friend and well-wisher} : 

: dr -Humpnry Mansuaut. 


4 


, ih 


i 
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f 


‘PS: ‘Tithe Qinveing i is to plant, as I Sone it is, it should be - 
planted in a shady situation, dnd in a rich black mould, or soil: ~ 
-as I have experienced it will hot bear our summer heat, “without 
being shaded,—especially 4 im t the. middle of thé days i 57s eee 

But your country, not’ being so hot, perhaps it may bear the heat 
‘of the sun with you!. However, I should advise a’ ‘Shady situation » 
for it, and rich ground. And if ‘any more should, be wanted, per- 
haps it might be procured somé small. matter reasonabler than this — 
sent, my néphew having found, in his rome, where it eG eee 


ny ae 


“plenty. ste Wr Gch She. eae 


\ 0 he ~ “yg : ; pap 


‘SIR JOSEPH BANKS TO H, MARSHALL, re dial 
hee dal daa Met Seedy 7 ; me Me 
hy aie opel : : Worse: Holle paises lig 1789.45°% 
"Ga : —_ ‘ é 4 c ; . ’ $ ' ri ' 
Your. box of plants was received, sate, ‘endl to. all appearance in, : 
good order, | 4 | 


T have no doubt that, as sm spring iicarha we 5 shall fod in it 
several plants ; which - will enrich our botanical: knowledge, . ; ‘The 
sum of two guineas, the price your letter fixed upon them, was: 
 xeadily paid. to Mr. OnARLES ‘Eppy, on your account. 

The Franklinia i 18, as you. conjecture, a species of Gordonia. AY: 
drawing of, that plant, sent. here by Mr. Bartram to Mr. BARCLAY, ' 

has been. compared with specimens ; ; 80 that no doubt. now can re- | | 
main on that subject. . - : nd pce: oa “eras 

Mrz. ALTON: * has desired me to request from you & similar box of 
plants, by the next fall, for his Majesty’s garden, ‘where those of 
the last box are already planted ; and has given me ‘the under- 
‘ written list. of plants, m more. particularly wanted there: 


\ 


_ Aseyrum ee a Kuhnia eupatoriordes. ' 
A hypericoides. _ |. ,Hedysarum, all the species. : 
“Polygata, all the Eeacisss em Heloiias, ditto., 
OL Bordakactyg OCR Wa 0 + mater, PO Be SA" 
My aay, Viola,’ all ithe species, . .. Solidago; | ait gurious species. 
Anemone thalictroides. '. Hupatorium, re 
- Martagon Lilies; > ; Grasses,. E 


more articularly: 
} _ Ferns, } ae 


Epigaea repens. 
oF ¥ + 


~ 
z 


CS Win 1AM ALTON was “ Gardener to His Majesty,” and author of the « Hortus 
Kewensis, or a Catalogue of the! Plants. cultivated 1 in the Royal Botanic Garden at *~ 
Kew, e an. interesting and useful work at ‘that period ; being ublished the same | 
year in which this letter is, dated... A second edition was published ‘in 1810-18, 
under the aup ir vasiont oe that, « facile Princeps Botanicorum, = a ats dail 


Y t 
\ 


s 


~* 


\ 


ie t90] i TO BPM AIG MAREE. Ste. Caen 


» Thesg, sir, packed and directed in: the sauttn manner, with as 


; “many, of these particular plants, as you sa ai to meet with, -will be ° 
very acceptable here...» + 


“.- , as Lheg fhe favour of you to advise n me of the ship by pea theyrare | 


‘sent, and I shall with great, pleasure pay’the amount. 
Rated gi SISA: ¢s IT am,’ ‘sir, Fane most humble servant; 
aware ft iigt | ‘mH fe “4% ; JOS. Banks. 


7 ° p. a, 
PY ca 4 1 fo 3a Se v7 
’ ‘ a 4 . : \- 


“ee” ; aber eer | Léndon, Soho Satire April 3, 1790, 


ae ’ Sir: suet” 


The plants sent by you, this year, arrived safe std in ent. con- . 
7 ae except that some of the pieces of the’root of Violas, &c. “9. 
“were so small, that 1 fear we shall not be able to preserve them. I 
~ should’ be olad if larger, pieces could-be sent in future; « even ‘though 
‘a higher price was charged. | 
Your bill was—as your bills ar will be—honoured imme- , 
diately. or ai bin 
_ Enclosed is a list: for this year : the plants of which I F should wish 
to. receive in the autumn, about the same tinre as the last came 
“here, as that i is the best season for sending. The list is forwarded 
‘early, as some of the plants may be to be’ sought for, in the course 
of the summer. — 
ee irises! eve am, sir, yom most humble servant, 
a os.. BANKS, 


ye : 7 
9 , é 
: f \ 
Ee ) j 


‘ Bee DR. “MOSES MARSHALL TO SIR JOS. BANKS, 


% 


Philada., October 80th, 1790. 
Sir JOS. Bane: ail pd na eveate 


*+, Your order of ‘April last, addressed to my uncle; % was duly recely ‘Ae 
% +s aly in compliance therewith I send a box of plants,—list, of con- 
tents, &c., inclosed. ° 8 eet eS SER x 
*< In May last,.I sat out upon a hate tour, by way of J anata to 
- Pittsburg, thence southward, up the Monongahela, upon Green 
- Briar River, over: New River to Holston, Nolichucky, &e. Then - 
_ crossing the high and great chain of mountains, came upon the 
head waters of Santee, in South Carolina ;, thence by Ninety-six to 
Augusta, and to Savannah town, and: continuing southwest £0 the 
river Alatamaha, i in. Georgid. I here found the. # Pranklinia, or 
- Gordonia sessilis, better called: 1., foe Frtaaioitst £ 


~ 
a ; R r 


'  give-route. > 


soi STRIOR URN BANKS [ret 


I then rete to ‘Chatleston—making a route of bdite 1600 
miles;.and thence. by water to Philadelphia. In this route, by 


~ yeason of the unfavourable season’ of the year, [ was unable to pro- . 


cure scarce anything but specimens.,” Of these, a: few perhaps are 
new; but several are spoiled with damphess, &e. I designed for- 


warding the most, curious ; ‘but’ through hurry ‘left them at home; . 


that is, thirty miles west a Philadelphia, from whence I now write. 
However, they shall be forwarded by another opportunity. 

- Notwithstanding the great. fatigue, the danger, and expense in 
travelling, I have in content ae a second, and ‘yet more exten- 


Meantime, with perfec ‘respect, (. 
oe Ts remain your . aestie servant, 


i - Moszs MARSHALL. 


SIR JOS. BANKS TO H. MARSHALL, 


i ; ny, Surt4 _. . Soho Square, Match 24, 1791. 
Sin: Resist Bi Tae A va -" 
~ Your box has been duly received, and your bill: jionoured. | Hvery- 
thing is in good condition, and everybody here satisfied. 
_ Twish you ‘to charge, in‘future, three guineas, and put plants in 
proportion, as- you: shall think just and'right.. I say this, because’ — 
I find you fair and. honest, such a one.as I can put confidence i in. 
I hope you will always find similar treatment from me, | : 
‘TI shall be very glad of specimens, when you collect them, espe- ‘ 


ee 


cially of new or very rare plants, with such names as you choose, ~ 


written upon them; as they. will serve as interpreters bétween us; 
and I will allow in cash for them what, will satisfy you, if-you will, 
_as in the case of the living plants, charge them, in your bill; only 
I must request you to. keep the two charges separate, that: I may 
know what: the living and the dried plants cost, respectively. 


The enclosed leaf grows here, from one of your plants ; but as ie 
does not flower, we have no means” of discovering what it is. I ° 


shall thank you, if you can spare a specimen of it with the flowery. 

to enclose. it to me in a letter ; or, at fedgt, let -me know what name. 

it is known by. 

x | a bumble GR: , 
Jos. Banks. 


‘ 


i 
: 


: 1793.] sg aie i 8 HUMPHRY MARSHALL, ‘ 565. 
Nid Par : 
; ; . ¢ . ae 5 2 ‘ ; . od - 
4 ‘y- ., DR. M. MARSHALI4TO ‘SIR JOS. BANKS. | 
ta fed 7 sc Se : Phitatie, Nov: 10th, 1791. 
Ser J OSEPH Bans: 2 : 


_ Your ‘létter of 24 March last came dtty tovhand: In compliance : 


with the order’thereto annexed, I have now shipped, ‘per -Pigou, 
Capt. Loxrey, a box of plants, being as nearly conformable to 
order,’ as cant at this time be arblised. : he no eee 
My attention’ has been diverted considerably, this summer, from. 
‘botanical, pursuits.’ I have, therefore, no specimens collected, 
~ having observed nothing néw, except the small one inclosed. 
The. leaf you enclosed, desiring a specimen; is, I believe; a “spe- 
cies of Ophrys, say ale pbs I could: not ° Reon s flowering 
stem. | oe 
Astragalus. Otirolinionsis' I am not ene of. The Podo: 
~ phylum diphyllum [Jeffersonia] grows: in great ‘plenty, about, two 
hundred. an fifty miles to the westward, and not nigher, I believe.., 
ae Si Ag ae Ua . Esra with renee bet 3" 
rr there are any Jas ain bats you et to be facaiened aioe 
or region.of America you wish to be SRUINE shall probably be. 
led _at leisure one other summer. az 


a 
m ‘ i. timed 


a aoe 


sir ee! BANKS TO HUMPHRY. MARSHALL. 


Sin :— van, | GF 
‘The Baron IrgEnprrz, eis writes to you. with this* letter, is a 
~ particular. frietid of mine, and“has openéd a correspondence with 
‘you at my desire. You will find him a man of probity i in his deal- 
: ings, on whom you may fully depend, a paymaster in whateyer he 
’ may.order froma you; and I should think: it probable, if.you oblige | 
him, that. he may have it in his power to: sass you to much, 
business j in Germany. : Ra * 
| : RGA Seta res Ce “Your humble servant; 
Sank pitied ie zl «JOS. BANKS. 


a 


4 ne . yi ear Soho Square, Aug. 28th, pees “is 


- 


~~ 


2 . 


*” 


s 


& 


BBG le ROH OKD LOR PNGOR? aX: 7, ae 


. i : ‘ 

— * . a . 5 ‘ ~« Loin, 4 

. ' ‘ <i Js ‘ ‘ 
-s 


MARY DICKINSON 10 Ht. MARSHALL, (oe 


RegpncrED- ‘inlay Howenky Marsnann: —— ee 
A relation of mine in England, who is wife to fe Baronay, 


has requested me to send her some seeds of the most ;curious natu- 
ral productions of América. I thought I would, take the freedom 


to ask thy assistance, knowing how very curious thie is in, this way. 
If thee.can oblige me, Isshall esteem it a particular 1 favour. 
We are agreeably settled in Wilmington ;” and it lt give’ us 
pleasure to see thee here. ©.) 
. Lam,, with respect, thy, friehd,- 
_. .. \ Mary ‘Dickinson. 


4 oct eae 


“June t2th, 1786. 


a JQHN re TO H. ‘MARSHALL. . a 
; \ ae ne ‘a eats 


My ESTEEMED FRrenp: seen eee piset ay ke 

Dr. Dante Bancrore having a ‘ena, ‘from Heitee for: ‘some 
samples in Natural Bry, described im nm thy book, wishes thy aCe 
a Bie ae yr better es se es ’ 


* JouN ‘Dickinsoy, | an eminent political ~ c statesman, ' and patriot, was 
born in Maryland, in ‘December, 1782, ‘and educated in Delaware, ‘to which _pro-. 
vince his parents removed soon after his birth. He read law in’ Philadelphia, and ~ 
resided three years in the Temple, London. After his return to America, he 
practised law:with success in Philadelphia. He was a member of the Pennsylva= 


. nia Assembly in 1764; and of the general Congress held: at New York, in ‘1765. 


The -attempts of the mother country upon the ‘liberties of the Colonies, early | 
awakened his attention. In 1767, he began the publication éf his celebrated’ ~ 
‘+ Farmer’ s Letters, which had a “great influence in enlightening. the American ‘people . 


on the son Sees of their rights,’ and preparing them for resistance. ; y 


» 


He was a. member of the.first Revolutidnary Congress i in 1774, and also in sub- | 
sequent years. While in Congress; he prepargé a number of petitions; addresses, | 
and resolutions, all among the ablest state p apers of the time. Asan orator, ‘he 
_ had few superiors in that body. He penned the famous Declaration of the United 
Colonies of N orth America (July 6, 1775) ; but he. opposed the Declaration ¢ of In- 
‘dependence, believing that compromise was still practicable, and that his coun- 
_ trymen were not yet vipe. for'a complete separation: from Great Britain. _ This 


‘rendered him for a time so unpopular, that he withdrew from the public councils, 


‘and did not, recover his seat in Congress until about two years afterwards. é ‘He 
then returned, earnest in the cause of Independence. His zeal was shown i in the 


~ ardent Address of. Congress to the several States, of May, , 1779, which he wrote 


; and reported: ; He was afterwards pregent of the State of Pennsylvania, from 


J _ 
~ 


: 


A 


A 


. « E reas 


mis ‘ 
ae , -* . 
— ad , , 


or 


¥ “i0 a “TO: nUMPHRY MARSHALL ae 567 


Pai therefore ae idate thus. to Aetrcn, him ; being well assured 
it will give thee - ‘pleasure to-pay attention to-a, gentleman engaged 
in.such pursuits, as well as to. serve our native land, by rendering 

. the products, with which it is $0. eminently blessed, more known ‘i in. 
other parts of the world ; 5 an Office that’ ‘perhaps 1 may. communicate 
penefits to, ew regions, and generations yet unborn. 

ey EE ee Tam thy sittcere friend, ) 
I gd hh at ees aks ee ee Dicktsbi. 
_ Wilmington; ‘October 29th, 1791. © 8. 2 . 


hae ‘ . _ eae ‘+. 5 


: p "+ 7 ‘ * 
+ 2 , a e 
‘ aA iy ea -% j ' R 


| My DEAR FRIEND ;——./- : ea Foal 


ARCHIBALD HaMinton’ Roadie : for whom T’ file a particular- | 


steem, has been requested by his excellent wife, from whom:he is 
80 ptihap ey banished, to send her a collection of American‘ seeds ; 
and it will afford me a great deal Bs pleasure, if I ean assist. him ‘i in ‘ 


Pesca) tee} Sats 
. L understand. that. naldsetls intended. are those of towers and. 


ee but chiefiy: fhe latter, with some few seeds of trees. + 


Tf thou or the Doctor will. be s0kind as ‘to-give directions for, 
“my béing supplied with a collection to the. amount. of ten or fifteen, 
. dollars, it will be regarded asa great favour by NOI ii 8 


s 


ae ae PI. Thy sincere. friend, : ay 
: . , | Jonny DrcKiNsox: x 


i aaincnaton, November Ist, 1796. : : 
; . ; iy ‘f ‘ees \ ” oe » ; ‘ 


é 
: 
. 


The eolléetion will be the more valuable, if the probeeest, names 


a 


“are pane , and the: seasons for Pignhing mentioned. “ae 


r ,* 
' ne V : t ™ : 


Nuyatiber, i783, to autor 1785. In the year 1786, ie retired to private ts at: 
' Wilmington, Delaware, where he died, February 14, 1808. ° wl ees 
_ His fetirement was spent in litefary. studies, in charitable offices, and” thie’ ex- 


> ercise of an'elegant hospitality. ‘His political writings were collected and published, 


“under his. immediate, ‘supervision, in two neat octavo volumes, in‘the year 1801, 
* The editor, when a youth, had the honour of a slight personal acquaintance 
‘ with that distinguished ‘Exile. of Erin,” whose graceful salutations to all ‘he 
knew, as he walked the streets of Wilmington, with his favourite dogs, are doubt- | 
less freshly remembered by the surviving residents of that period. He was one 
of the finest specimens of an’ Trish-gentlemian that ever visited these United States. \ 
An, amusing » and highly characteristic anecdote of Mr. Rowan, is, pehehls in’ Six. 


_ Jonan BARRINGTON’ 8 Sketthes. 2 aetie . be wire} 


6 aie 


cae FRIENDS : res . seat 


Miah — ; . 
P - ‘ ‘ 
f : . - ‘ e ps - an) ‘ 
- , ; . $ ‘ 
% F : s J 
’ ‘ r - A é 
d > - 4 : . * . 
Ax ’ .* ‘ Par od 


ORB LS DOCTOR WISTAR.. Owe Aes 
4a : ' do : ai P : : a, , 4¢, 
> My pear Frienp : Waa ee as yh 


I have only'a few: moments to remind thee of say very. earnest” 


request, to lave’ seeds, &e., to the amount of. sixteen or twenty 
dollars, supplied to, me’ As year, for a present, to. the wife: of ane 


unfortunate foreigner fA. H. Rowan]. : 22 
_ Thy attention, ‘and thy. ee nephew 8, will particularly, very 

particularly, oblige 7 

omy, alectionate frietiq,(;.°o.c00"° 


Pig : nie _ JOHN Dickinson. - 
Wilmington, July 31st, 1797. dae aa ahh tor ; et i pal 


6 * 
rs 


~- 


ad 


\- 
: 


PRR ARY 10 a, AND MY MARSHALL. ie 


- “~ *» 
- ° 
eed 


With this I send a Treatise on’ the eects of Fonglove, which L ; 
mentioned to friend H.-M, when he was last in town. -Dr. M. will a 


‘the, pleased to find that-he is in possession of a plant. of such effi: 


cacy, and perhaps will cultivate’: a greater quantity of it. As the 


_. book is in great. demand, I wish he would return’ It. by the first: 
opportunity that offers,.after he has readoit. . 


” 


ke you have any. of the plant, to spare, will be naheh obliged t to 


i 
- 
\ 
'? 


* CASPAR “Wraatay M. D.; a skilful Saehbedhas fait foarned professor, in thdig' a 


i University of Peinteiaatin, was born in 1760. His father was a German, of: the’ 


Society of Friends, and ‘settled in New Jersey. In 17 83, he went to England i in 


_ order to complete his medical education. His father’s death’ put him in the'pds- 


session of a large fortune ; but he was not induced to relax his exertions for use- , 
fulness and eminence.” He’ returned to Philadelphia i in 1787, and was immédiately’ ; 
appointed Professor of Chemistry and Physiology i in ‘the College of that city. He 
also commenced the ‘practice of Medicine, and was chosen one ‘of the. attending 
Physicians ; to the Dispensary and Hospital. In 1808, he succeeded to the Pro- ae | 
fessorship of Anatomy, [having, been an. adjunct: of Dr. SHIPPEN, and. doing the. =a 
chief duties of the chair, for a number of years prior to that. appointment]. ‘Such z of 
were his talents, and his popular manners, that the Medical School of, Philadelphia 

was much indebted to his influence for the high reputation it has acquired. - Dae | sae 
WISTAR was confessedly one of the first physiciang of his time, in this ‘country ; i 
and he was well known by-his correspondence with learned men, in Europe, asa 
gentleman: of extensive> erudition. He: was.a member of several of the most, dis- . - ; 


. tinguished literary and sdientific ‘societies. On the 6th of January, 1815, he was 

‘ elected President of the American Philosophical Society; in place of ‘THoMas 
_Jurrurson, resigned which office he held until ‘his’ death. His chief work i is @ ny 
‘System of Anatomy, i in ‘two volumes. He died on the 22d of January, 1818. s: 


poate same year, By} i ‘of iad was dedicated to his AMnOFY, by oe i: Tie SN 


edad ¢ ‘ k 
-? \ . « "My : 7 


1792.) °TO HUMPHRY MARSHALL. aes, i 569. 


( 


“yon for a few leaves of’ it, and algo a few seeds, with the Bee 
‘ when. itisreturned.. ~*~. : 


_ L cannot, omit mentioning, that a patient in’ the Rainblrahe Tite ve 


firmary, who took the medicine as’ directéd by Dr. Withering, 


vomited to death, This determined mhé to avoid, the medicinfe ; but 


dropsies are so often fatal, that we must try everything. 
- ‘ss .. Fam, with great respect, - 
ga ; Your assured friend, 


Ale § ‘ 
é 
. ‘ , “ 


2 f care Caspar Wistar, JR. 
" Ostober 21st, 178. ite ee PD Rivets 


a Ys 


1 [n° ‘the year 1792, the American Philosophical ‘Society (of . 
which Humpury MArsnats was a member) appointed a committee, 
consisting of THoMas. Jurrerson, Bensamrn SMrri. Barton, . 
Jamns; Hurcntnson, and Caspar Wistar, “for the purpose. of” 


collecting and communicating to the’ Society. materials for forming. 
the Natyral History of the Insect called the Hessian Fly, as-also 


information of the best means’ of preventing’ or destroying the ./ 


Tnhsect, and whatever. else relative to-the same may be interesting 


_ to Agriculture.’? - That committee prepared a circular, containing 


REsproren FRIEND :—- . 


» » a-nimber of queries } rélative to the insect, and its habits; and a 
copy was sent. to H. ‘MARSHALL, _ accompanied ‘by the following 


~ 


note, from Dr. oer | wapres oh 


I trust the importance of the eee will be: a sificient apsloxy. 


for the trouble I am about to give thee. wits 


. The Society was induced to: undertake the inquiry respecting - 


the Hessian, Fly, by the’ hope‘ of ‘ascertaining some. method of 


avoiding. its ravages, as well as by a wish to establish the fact, that 
it ig not carried ,with the grains; an ‘apprehension. of which eats 


~ been injurious to the sale of our wheat’in Europe. . 


_' _»Any observations thee may have made, or can collect, fii! be: 
eatery, received by the committee, and will particularly wee | 


_ Thy: respectful, friend, | 


a . ; - / CASPAR WISTAR, Tre 


"May 27th, 1792. 


2 


Pi Se Has Bi. “MARSHALL any ielnaatanh to sthes the dontitry. 


west. of the Mississippi? If so, I shall be very eet tgs see him © 
a when he comes to town. pees 


“ 


ae | 


- 


~ 


‘\ 


\ 


"y 


BP OS Poet OR Cea Le - ee 


OE - er, oe ; ee Riek oe ot he 2 


DR. WISTAR TO DR. M. “MARSHALE, BEM ics 


~~ 


: a 


‘Rusrrerep Frrenp: — heats ao etc GRie A wh 
By & conversation. with thy aoe I find: that tid 18 chien? 

‘acquainted’ with: the wishes of some ‘gentlemen, here, to: have our, 

continent explored.in a western direction. My reason for writing, . 


. at present, is to inform thee.of the present state, of the business. 


‘Mr. JEFFERSON and several other gentlemen are ‘much interested, 
and’ think they. can. procure, a subscription sufficient to. insure one 
thousand guineas, as a. compensation to any one who undertakes _ 


the journey, and can bring satisfactory , PROPS af haying: passed 


acrass tothe South ‘Sea. . 
. They wish the j journey to be prosécuted up the. Missouri; as 5 the | 
easiest, and perhaps most interesting tr ack. A, Spanish gentleman | 
who is now. here,, and lives near the mouth of the Missouri, says. 
‘that a carayan of traders go off every year up the Missouri and , 
“penetrate fifteen hundred miles: up it, to the Mahaw Indians, 3 who 
are very friendly indeed, These ae go off from the Mississippi 
about. thie. first of August, so that Per one who thinks a it igi ae 
year, ought to losé? no time. | ne 
eS thee has any inclination, I think it. ould be very proper to Dig: 


come to town immediately, ind ‘converse pei Mr. JEFFERSON, Who :* 
‘seems prineipally interested. — | 


. Lam ‘confident that no small. matter: will" stop them,” if thes is. 
disposed to engage in, the business. At any rate, ‘{ shall be very 
glad, to hear from thee as soon as possible,» . > ake 

} And am, with respect for thy unclé, and self, 
gles By OES 8 _. Thy assured friend, 


py utah Caspar AiR ° Tre 


».% 
arg 


M ’ , 
4 io aw ‘i 


Fan Bote Depa tac! wi ee ee 
DR. WISTAR TO HUMPHRY MARSHALL, ees 3 
“yf ie ‘hs 
Rime Pitan DEK: by eld ee ee uy 


Da appréhensive that it fair’ not be in my power, on account | 
of my inoculated patients, to see thee before the middle of May; ae 
and hope to be able to specify the time’ piano when I see. 8 
wife at the Spring Meeting. i rae ee ‘, 

yet believe it will be. most Rape ee continue in the use san ‘that | 


- 


eet, 1788] =" TO WUMPHRY MARSHALL. : a 


F, _ diet; fitigh: experience lias. shown ie be most Gattetatet io thy 
constitution, until a week’ previous to the operation, When a vege- 


table and milk: diet will be most proper. No medicine will be — 


necessary, on account: of the intended Sperahons ie a ae days 
*. previous to it. ila “2 , 


‘ 
§ 


her every additional direction; and, in the mean timé, a with 
a great regard, HG? Nes 


” 


ae aes eo ty pete: friend, , 
bund, . | . .C; SW EaB TR. 


4.4 


- ' *.’ philadelphia, April 11th;1800. . ~»- « 
Sa ; sige 4 le geen 
RESPECTED, FRIEND ;— ‘. bee aa 
as te have been anxious, for some days, to find .an opportunity. of 
writing to thee, : I hope to be able to be at thy house in the course 
ora of a week from this time’ but do not fix a day, as the calls upon 
am mé are so very various aiid uncertain ; and probably T. ‘may ibe’. 
“prevented by them from ber ang off at. the time I have fixed upon. 
ST eiebe | OO, oe i [After some directions, ‘ concerning 
Pot ay proper regimen, &c. ,, preparatory to the ‘operation of couching, 
“Dr. W. proceeds]: “8 es only to add a request, that no strangers, 
ae may ‘be inyited to.attend the operation, as they, may interrupt that - 
‘~ -. ‘composure whichis necessary, both in the patient’and operator, in - 
ah business of this kind. ‘T.expect Dr. Manswaty’ s apsistanee ; ; a 
that ig all that will be useful. ; 
_ « These’ particulars would have been stated to os wifes but she 
. went from. this town before I expected.’ No time, however, has 


.s 
: 


before this pee 


ae eM Nn - With sincere wishes for’ hs restoration,» 0 ie a 
ot 
eee: OE ae pedir ae t am thy assured friend, . ( 
ot * an “, Sk e Wistar, TR. 


_.\ 1, Philadelphia, May ks Ride 


4 7 


“REV. SAMUEL KRAMSH,TO H. “MARSHALL, ork a 
\ 


m4 | aes | ay Nazareth, aly’ 24, 1788. 
; pk: Braeecceh a he K eal ; 
ie, aptake ths liberty, though not per sonally docrtantned but b highly” 
Se . esteemed by wee excellent botanical work cP as Arbustunn Amée- 


2 


‘ - 


When:thy wife returns from the Spring Meeting, I vill send by s 


- '. © Thy letter, of the 18th inst. came at a very convenient season, « ° 


~ 


been’ lost, as it would not have been in ‘my ela to fix the time | 


‘latter.end of the year 1786 I moved.to Nazareth, eight, miles ‘from ” 


aoe fe ee REV. SAMUEL KRAMSH Ra [1788. : 


' ~ 


TUCANUM, OF American Grove, to trouble you’ with, a few lines.’ 
But before I continue. further, I must first acquaint you a little of 
my person and place. Wiss 

I. am a German by pirth; eo thereof you vill excuse: eB 
faults in’ expressing In a strange language, which; for all, is very, 
agreeable to me. in learning. , I came to this country in the year - 


1788, at the latter end ‘of it.. I belong to that Society which is* . 
_ éalled the. United Brethren, Or, as they. call them here, the Mora-- | 


Vials: ¢ : aie "oo 
First I lived: at Bethlehem, Northampton County ; bait at ities. 


thence, .and ° eight miles’ distant. from. the Blue Mountains. Pi do 


- not know whether you Kaew our ae or ener or not; but 


that i is no’ matter. ‘ 
As I loved the study of N dita Haste and espéeially Soca 
from my childhood, I was yery happy, also, in» that respect, when 
my-call brought me.to North America. The. first year, | searched, 
with great care, the country about Bethlehem, to’ examine new 


, plants I never saw before. The ‘two following years, time swould 


_ 


not ‘allow in following my inclination so as I would. I inquired — 


very often “if nobody ever undertook to. write a botanical work for © 


this country, a Flora Aniericana,. or the like; but:I could not learn” 
of any. > But how glad was I, when I first saw your excellent: hook 


advertised. My colleagues in that science, viz., Rev. Mr. Houayur, 


Z 


~ 


and flourishing, I'beg your. pardon that I remember here your ~ 


the Rev. Jacop Van VLECK, and Dr. Kaunas, each of us; Wes 
procured us with ibe ea ~ 


I got new feal [qu. field ?] in dean elena I camé to Nazareth, i 


. in, searching the country round about. . Natural History, and espe-' 

cially ‘Botany, was one of the selences iT should teach here in our: ~ 
) Doarding-school, or ‘academy ; ; and my young scholars were exceed 
ing glad to.see a book in that sciencé also from their native coun- n 


try : and perhaps, it is the first Pare where: it is used as a 2 school- 
book. ey a Bes Rae 


But, dear sir, “hough I am not a ee of these : states, bat” ee 


warm friend to them, and because it is my ardént wish that also 
Natural History, as- other ‘sciences, should become more extensive 


promise, ¢ giver, at the introduction to the American Grove. ss hie 


author would have been: happy, could he have given also“a de- - - : : 


” 


‘ 
By ‘ 


scriptive catalogue of our native herbaceous Bente At present, .. 


, ’ , ' ’ : : 7 s 


? 


- ‘ , , 
I i - x 


v 


, 1789.) | he HUMPARY MARSHAL, i Abas 573 


‘cireuinstances “oblige ie to confine “Hinsol to forest eee and. 
shrubs ; however, he has such a: work in contemplation should this 
meet, with the encouragement of the public.’ ~ ~ ’ 
 Iknow that sucha work is most’ impossible. for one alone without 
‘assistance, and I know, on the other hand, that. such a.work eannot 
“be done-in the space of one or two years ;- but thatit requires much 
* diligence. and. time: But, for my part, I should be glad to see you | 
as the undertaker or author of such a work, because you, by your 
-first, was laying the foundation, and. nobody else should build 
“upon. Therefore I think it would be necessary ‘to consider , Once’ «+ 
about the plan, that it may become as useful as possible to the pub- 
lic. I would flatter myself, if you would be incited, thr ough these 
lines, to consider the matter once more. Perhaps you could hear 
somne or other thought, if you would put once something about this 
- point in a public paper, Columbian Magazine, or American. Museum ;: 
-and perhaps by that channel your learned friends in: the United 
. States could lend their accounts, hints, or notes, for’ public use to- 
you. *- aris 
» Would’ you. do me the Seite to ener me belierd one could: get 
Se Kam’ sJ ourneys: through N. America, and Craynoy’ 8 Flerg 
Virginica, ‘it would be greatly obliging to me. 
« -[ beg’ once more, dear. sir! excuse my liberty; and especially 
¢ my stammering English : for I would do-it myself,’ and nof with 
assistance of others. It swould be a great honour tome, to, favour 
‘me with an answer.’ ‘If there-is no other opportunity at hand, 
please forward it to Philadelphia, either to the Rev, Mr. MEDER, or 
' Goprrey Haga, Marchant, Race ae or ‘to. Mr. Barstow, Mer- 
chant, Second Stredh: psig it | ahd as 
; Pde tnity “T have the honour ta. be,. ree sg 
Dear Sir, 
yen i trig fe ats humble servant, 
ae fell hte . Samvzt Kramsu. 


ws 


) 


Salem, State of North Carolina, 
” a July ath, 1780. - 
Dea Sm: —) WF a 
~ You will have Ries ge that I did not: sent you. any lines in~. 
~ answer of your obliging letter, dated Sept. the 25th; but give me 
leave.to tell you the reason, and excuse me in neglecting me age 
~ portunity: of your correspondence such a long time. rs 


Pas 
; 


‘oh 


‘ ‘ : a 


B74", Ras RBY. SAMUEL Ramsar Ay - [1790. 


About ne latter ei of ‘Detiihin: I got a call to’ Salem, i in North 


' Carolina, where I am at ‘presents, On my travelling, through Beth- | 
‘lehem, I recéived’ your. agreeable: letter. . Time was too short to — 
answer. directly ; and here ap ees were “ pees me , 


the beginning, 


ip, 


_ >] pity you. éttractdinary that you ‘met with so little encourage- ) 
“ment for a description of the herbaceous plants, occasioned by the 
dull sale of the American Grove. + I always think some hints, either 


‘in the Columbian Magazine, or the American Moser should en- 
courage this'study... my 


“The spirit of home-made prnnianwote Gey is’ NOW w happily sive | 
abroad. “We begin t6. look’ upon everything what might be useful 

_ for it. ‘ We should now also know what treasures we possess in the = 
| United States, concerning vegetables. Proposals should “be made 


ims that respect, to get. a complete catalogue; and afterwards, wie 
- should learh'and discover all the use of them. 


‘e 


cE botanized hereabouts, as much’ as time would ‘permit it, and 


found a great variety of plants between here and my former place; 
though much more difficulties concerning thé heat, and especially 


the insects called Tiks. As soon as time ig over for that purpose, . 


I shall sent you the catalogue of all my plants, which I have found 
here and in Pennsylvania. Meanwhile, I‘shall be much obliged if 


you would favour me with an answer. The letter may be directed, ” 


To the Rev. Samurt KRamséu; (or as you please,) Salem, Surry 
County, N orth Carolina; to the care either of THomas and DRINKER, 


Merchants, or THOMAS Bartow, Merchant, or GODFREY Haga, Re 


ai chant, all in Philadelphia. 
| Your: affectionate friend: sia servant, : 
i hae KRAMSH. - 


: 
\ 
ae 
‘ 
e > 


~ 


ss s 


> the 20th of February, 1790..: ‘ 
Dna Stree mac hs hg 


Your eee: of the 30th Sf: Ogtober T received: by way of: 
Charleston, on the 15th of January, 1790, and was bara obliged- 
~wfor ieak ds Ya ge a 

Ba pity it ‘decdtieanieh that: T was not able to serve you with: the . 

; least produce of our country ; for soon after, when I wrote to. you - 
vette oe Jast ey in the month. of ‘Angst I > a dangerous Hingeryng . 


; 
» ‘ 


Salem, in North Paroles ip \- 


te Se 


_ 1790]. TO. HUMPARY MARSHALL. eo ee 


fever, for. Biveeal mantis successively, SO es i was obliged to keep 
in my room and bed, ‘instead of my darling study. tS Sea 
Pe Hiaeah wate ns - This situation’ of my. weak health eed constitution 
Ay fiakes sme~ consider: whether I shall stay’ ins this clithate, or snot. 
The change of the. weather is sométimes extraordinary,.viz., my. | 
. ‘thermometer . (FAHRENDET?’ 8) was lately twelve. degrees aie 0% 
2 and-in a few days after, it-was 72°. . But to return’ to Botany, et | 
‘to your letter. ‘When I wrote my.last letter to you, I imagined to j 
_ make a good harvest in the fall, concerning seeds, fruits, and the 
like; but. by: my sickness, I lost, not ‘only that treasure, but also” 
most_all thé plants which are to be found in that- late season. ,This . 
_was'indéed,a great loss. As more necessary business occupied the 
little time I'was able to. do anything, it was not in my power to 
bring the list of plants i in order; and to copy it for yous p Hor di 
reason you will have patience. 
, .. 1 cannot:say that jt is a very-fine country ens or Hoan the Jand 
r is very good ; ‘at least, not where I live. 
- The. scarlet. blowing: Azalea, I shall hardly find tieibes sixty miles 
Same frorn the big mountains. For the Physik nut 1 will i inquire. . 
oe hope a i: be aie to sega my list in the next letter... te 
. ‘remain. ‘ Bye: 
‘ | | - Your affectionate friend and servant, 
ah i ore beg: | » SamueL Kpamsu. 
| REV. HENRY MUHLENBERG TO H. MARSHALL. 


4 
= © 
~ 


"DEAR SIR :— | 

I would have answered your. kind’ letter, iad have Beamhod 3 my ‘ 
thanks sooner for the shrubs and roots you were pleased to send 
' to, me, if I. had not waited, though in vain, for an opportunity of 
_ sending the Viburnum Opulus you wanted. . Thave been all about, 
and can find none that are small enough. However; I shall try 
ar again, in spring, at some other places, where I foe have. seen 
some, .-. - > as Soak 

I have shade different excursions this year, Afton I had he plea- | 
sure of seeing you h here; and have added greatly t to myFlora. . If 
-I am ‘not mistaken,, T found avgréat number of your, Spirea hype-’ 
ricifolia at the Susquehanna. It blossoms the latter end of July,’ 
with a fine yellow flower; but I. doubt whether it should not’ be’ 
poe Hypericum Helene ies or prelate as the capsule is very 


( 


t 


> oge 


“B16 ° .  UREY. HENRY MUHLENBERG ; | (1790. 


* different froin boris When the. exemplar you Bory to me blos- 


soms, I will be better able to judge. eS ‘4 
‘Your Arbustuan has been translated and seth in Germany. 


T have wrote for’ several exemplars and expect them this-year..  » - 


Asis know'that 3 your nephew has studied physic, I make bold to 
~ send him thé late edition of Linnar Materia Medica, and hope the 
-present. will: be not unacceptable. Ihave a great many botanical 


writings, and shall be happy if I can serve you or him in botanical 
- researches, through a loan of them. Pray remember my best re- , 
“spects to him; and tell him how gladly I would: embrace an oppor: ,. 


tunity, of a, “correspondence, which peared wont be an n advantage 
‘to our botanical studies. | 


You -were pleased to mention to me, that you had-an edition! Sa 
-WanrEr’ 8 Flora Caroliniensis. If -you could spare that work, for » 


"afew weeks, and send it to Lancaster for my perusal, I should 
think myself greatly indebted: to yous It Hf shoylt. be ae bys 
- expedition and. undamaged. 

> If the Lord spares my health, I shall pass by your hotisey the 
latter end- of May, on.my way to Philadelphia ; and then. hope’ to 
‘sée you, your nephew, and-your garden. . Against that time, I ex- 


pect to receive a great: many of fresh seeds from mas: ae which » 


you shall have whatever may be pleasing... 

God preserve a in ee health. Believe me to ne with great 
regard, sir: | ; 

See EN Your sincere friend dnd servant, 


ae Henry Munienpene. 
Lancaster, January 18, 1790. 

3 REV. ‘H. MUHLENBERG TO DR. M. MARSHALL. : 
Mie eet) Vocts Wing 
Dake Prmigas 'Atac’ se lupe ¥ Shee | 


I beg leave to Hediiea you, that thé new ‘edition of the Goiind 
. Linnat is safely arrived,” ‘The: first volume ¢ arrived some time agoj .. 
the second very ‘lately. The first is only bound in, paper. Iam | 


happy to.see that the editor, my friend D. Scurezsk, ‘has done 


- what I required from him. He has given your name to a hitherto. is 
undescribed plant, that belongs to the Syngeneaie, Piles 


cequalis, which henames Marshallia. ©. 


‘The } price of both volumes i is.248. 4d. If you still incline to have. eK 


them, pray let me know ‘where to send them. 2 
| Mecano . Riles 


r 


\’ 


+ 


: . po“ ‘ 
1792.4 “TO ‘DR. Ms MARSHALL. EE 


¢ 


if intend; re God, to be down your way. this day a fortnight, 


oha journey to Philadelphia; ‘and ‘hope then to see you, and ane 
a few hours or more with you. 


If you could spare me a plant of what your ee calls Sedum » 


vertieillatumi, I would be very gldd to have if In my capes It 


». a fine little plant. | 
‘Give my best respects to Mr. Homenny MaRsHatt, te believe 


“me to be with great esteem, | 
Sr, | your huinble servant; 


PRR this -y , geitels RLANBY MunLunnene. 


~ Lancaster, Apr 9.17920) 
te 
WILLIAM HAMILTON TO ee MARSHALL, 


: 


sali ‘The Woodlands, Novetnbér 22a, 1790: 
Dear Srr:— 


I’ herewith return, AAR Wait thanks, the deat you were 80 


_- obliging as to send me. TI fully intended myself the pleasure of 
’ delivering’ it, myself, at Bradford; but was detained .go much ‘ 
longer. at Lancaster than I expected, that the moment I finished 
my business there, I. was fain to hurry home with all possible ex- ye 
eae I came through from ae, to the Woodlairds in *> 


‘one day. ~ - : : 


‘Twas as sorry that I: did not See you when you were test, at” 


_ Philadelphia. :, i, hope, the next time you come down, you will give 
mea éall. ‘If I can tempt you no other way, I promise’ to show 


‘you. many plants that cat have never yet seen, some. of them: 


“Curious. 


; “Tam, dene sir, mith truth, . | 
ae Your real friend and humble servant, 


- jaa oe dente’ W. Hamiron. 


% Wirnraar HAMILTON, Esq. of was Jong and well known to the lovers of N Pane for 
his public- spirited exertions in introducing and-cultivating rare and beautiful plants, 
at his elegant residence, called ‘* Zhe Woodlands,” on the right bank of the Schuyl- 
WL, near Philadelphia. During a tour in Europe, he collected many curious ex- 


. otics, which he-brought,home with him: among | others, the once favourite tree— 

; the ‘¢ Lombardy Poplar” CAs dilatata, Ait) was inom by ‘him, in the — 

year 1784. 
Mr. HamintTon died in the pega of June, 1813. Pince his death. ‘the 

y ie < Woodlands” have been appropriated to the sacred purpose of a cemetery’; and, 

certainly, it would be difficult to _ @ more, beautiful place for a, city, of the . 


dead.” t Dial ees ’ 


- 


\# 


BIG A ta ROW 7 From 


The Woodlands, 284 November, 1796. 
Duar Sir:— ie ‘ Senet. 


~ Iam much, obliged to, you ir the eye you were so. good ‘as ‘to ~ 


_ send me, of the Pavia, and of the Podophytlum, ot Jeffersonia. 


When you were last here it; was so late, and you'were of course || 


so much hurried, as, to prevent: your, deriving any satisfaction in 


viewing my exotics. zl hope when you come next to Philadelphia, — 
that you will allot: one whole day,’ at least, for the. Woodlands. Tt\ se, 


iN will not only give me real pleasure to have’ your company, but I 
am persuaded it will afford some amusement to yourself. | 7 
Your nephew * did me. the favour of calling, the other day; but- 
he, too, was ina hurry, and had: little opportunity of satisfying, his 
- curiosity. I flatter myself, however, that’ durmg his short stay he 
‘saw enough to induce him to repeat his visit. The soars this” 
happens, the more agreeable it: will be to,me, : 
“When I was-at your house, a year ago, I observed’ tas, 
matters in the gardening § way, different from any in-my possession. : 
~ Being desirous to make my collection as géneral as possible, I beg 
to know if you have, by layers, or any other mode, sufficiently 
“inereased any of the following kinds so as to be able, with conve- 
nience, to-sparé a plant of, each of them, viz. :—Ledwin palustre, 
Carolina Rhamnus, Vieaes coccined, Mimosa Intsia, and Laurus 
Borbonia. - Any of. them would be agreeable to me; as’ also would 
be a° plant, or, seeds. of ’ Hippophae’ Canadensis, Acalin hispida, 
Spirea nova from the western country; Tussilago, Petasites, Po- , 


an 


— lymnia tetragonotheca, Ty ydrophy lum Canadense, H. Virginicum, © 


Polygala Senega, P. bijflora, Napea scabra diviea, Talinum, a° 
nondescript Sedum from the west, somewhat, like the Telephium, 


two kinds of a genus supposed, by Dr,. MARSHALL, to, be between, 


Uvularia and Convallaria [probably the Streptopus, of Micnaux, 
which the Manrswatus proposed: to call Bartoma, and Rubia 
Tinetorum: 1 should also be obliged to you for a few seeds of 
your Calycanthus, Spigelin Marilandica, Tormentil from Ttaly, 


and: two of your Oaks with ovate entire leaves. ae gs 
| With respects to hey MARSHALL, and your ae I ee: 


‘ ‘ 
> 


Be des ae | 
a Y nai friend and baahe! servant, 


Rate oh 7 ; A Hamau0n. an 


+ 


. 


‘seeds: the whole of which will, I flatter Sia prove acceptable | 
ee you. . | 
> Should: anything Miscds in ‘my possession, ‘occur to you as a de- 
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DEAR Sir: — ... | 
Having been unwell ai confined ‘ with the: gout, for several 

weeks past, I have not until this time been able to. comply with | max 

" promise of sending you a Zea Tree. - 1 gS 


“I now take the opportunity of forwarding. you, by the stage, a 


| oe very healthy one, as well as, several of other kinds, which I-believe - 


are not already in your collection ; together with a small parcel of 


: 


sirable addition to the variety in your garden, I beg you-will in- . 


_ form'me. : You may be assured, whatever it is, if I ian two of the | 


kind, you will be welcome to one. Sensible as I am. of your. kind- 
ness. and friendship to me, on, all occasions, you have a ENS and 
may freely command every. service in my power. 

Doctor. PARKE informs. me you. were lately in Philadelphia. 
Had it been convenient to you to call at the Woodlands, I should 
have had great pleasure in seeing you. I have not heard“of Dr.. 


| ‘Marsnatn’ 8 having been in this. neighbourhood since I was last,at. 


Bradford. From the pressing invitation I gave. him, I am willing 


to hope that, in case of his coming to town, he will not forget to 


» Menziesia ferruginea; particularly of its’ vulgar name, if it has . 


give me.a call. (I beg you will present him with my best. respects, ° 
and request of him fo give me a line of information, as -to the 


one, where it. grows, if ,he knows the name of any person in. its 
neighbourhood, who. is ‘acquainted with it, so as to direct or show 
it to any one who may go to look after it. 


tae intend, ‘next month, to go.to arenes ; and if ehivcneae to 


me,. when there, to spare my GuorGH, I have: thoughts of sending 


_-him to Redstone, for the Menziesia, and Podophylium diph yllum. 


If Dr. ‘Marsuatn knows of any curious and uncommon plants, ° 
growing, in the neighbourhood. with those I have mentioned, I will 


*'* 


+i ¥ 


be obliged to him to give me any intelligence by which he may ° | 
. SUppose they can be found or, if he knows any person or persons 


at. Redstone, or Fort Pitt, who are curious in plants, of whom any 
‘questions on the subject may be asked, he cannot’ do me a greater. 


“\service’ ‘than by giving me their‘names and place e abode. 


; ; ee 
} F : it : } 


\S 
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I do Ave know ae your Baek may have fared during this truly © 
long and geyere winter, which has otoasioned the loss of several 
valuable ones in, mine ; amongst which are the Wise Briar [probably 
Schrankia uncinata, Willd.; Mimosa Intsia, Walt.] andi Hibiscus 
spectosus, which I got from you. The plants, also, of Podophytiwm. 
diphylwum, which I raised last year, from seeds I received from, 
_ your. kindness, have, I. fear, been all destroyed. They have not 
shown themselves‘above ground this spring. A. tree, too (the only 
‘one I had of Juglans Pacane; or Ilinois Hickory), which I raised. 
twenty-five’ years ago from seed, is entirely killed. 

-In case you have seeds of the kinds named i in the list hereto ad-— 
joined, I will thank you exceedingly for afew. Any of them which ~ 


~~. you ‘have /not, at. present, I beg you will oblige me with them in 


the ensuing fall. Iam very desirous to-know if your Iva, or Hog’s. 
Fennel, from Carolina, produces seeds. In that case, I must en- | 
treat you for a, few of them. aN SOLEUS Pe STER 
‘You will permit me, also, to remind you ia your promise to spare 
me a plant. or two of the White Persimmon, one of Azalea coccinea, 
and of the sour Calycanthus.. Tf convenient to let me.have-a plant 
or two of your Stwartia Malachodendron, and of Magnotia acum , 
nata, you will do me a oreat favour... ~ 
? Anything left for me at the toll-gate, on the ardale ferry wharf _ 
to the care of Mr. Truman, who constantly attends then will 
reach me. the same day that it arrives there. 
I beg: you will be so good as to PHnOOE My: respects to Mrs. 
MARSHALL; and am, 
| With best wishes for your health and happiness, 
“es _Dear sir, ’ Py 
ee real friend and servant, 
ee Ae. 
T am very desirons to. compare a. Giuee of your + Sabie iii J: 4. | 
Bartram’ s; and will be obliged to you for.a: pepe epotanae 


+ 3 " : pas * , ij > « : 
ethane MARSHALL. TO GRIMWOOD, HUDSON, AND BARRIT. 


% con id ‘ ’ 


t 


GENTLEMEN : soot quel i gets ct 
; Yours’ of the 18th June, I duly received 3 and in bon niinte ‘ 
: therewith, have herewith sent, per ship George Barclay, ee 


| 7 \ 
.? 
he 


* 


<2 tl Aoo late ; as the Juniperus and hododendron seeds. The.: 
ns Sarracenia purpurea, Helonias asphodelpides, ‘and Cypr ipedinm roe 
Eiht acaule, natives of New Jersey; at sixty miles distance; the route - 


~ 7 
—_ * . é Z 
- } . : Wa 
i - : 
wf 
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CoLLErr, one box sea and one. simall box of coil the bill of ; 


By iadinte and list of contents inclosed. a“ ie 


fr , 


You will find that several things are. wanting 5 : which,. in ‘apical : | 
may be attributed +o the great sickness and mortality 1 in Philadel- 
phia,. by the yellow, West India fever; which, in Augiist, Septem- 


. ber, and October, carried off above four thousand inhabitants. » This 
rendered. it doubtful, whether there would be any shipping for 


London this season. We, therefore, in this time of s suspense, became ' 


careless in, procuring some things, especially those, at a distance, 


“through Philadelphia, ; were not’ procured from the. above cause 5 


though these I still designed | to get: yet, the day°on' which I had 


; seen,) in South Carolina, about ‘two hundred miles from the sea- | 


purposed setting out on that errand, there fell a snow eighteen 
inches in depth. Thus, you see, though the intention to serve you 
was good, yet it. has been in-part « diverted and defeated, oe inter-—_ 
vening casualties. 

‘The Magnolia auriculata cannot be had, I aie tvithout: going 
to the place of ‘its native growth ; which is (at least, what I have 


‘coast. I have but one plant; and BaRrtTRAM two’ or three, which 


he does not incline to part with. There are’ some, that, M. 


7 


; MrcHAvx, a French botanist, procured, and sent from Charleston, 


a few years since... But he has since been in Canada, and: I, believe 
is now in Kentucky. Bee", . mis, | 


Of the Magnolia grandiflora I have‘ two ee ee tod Syne 


to send abroad. I am in nearly the same situation with respect-to 
 Stwartia. and Fothergilla. . There is: none to be had nearer than. 
‘Carolina; where, algo grows the Sarracenia flava. | : 
With respect to new things, when I consider that a Kat and a 
-Cuayton have been here, I have.little hopes of making discoveries ; 


yet I find there are many little plants that escaped: their view. In 


a circuitous route of about seven hundred miles, which I took this 
summer, | have ‘observed several small herbaceous, cand two.shrabby, 
plants, which I believe are new. One of the shrubs i ig, perhaps, a 

 Spirewca: the other, the Oily Nut’ [Pyrularea, Mx., Hamiltonta 
oleifera, Muhl.], of which I formerly sent a specimen to Sir JOSHPH 
| Bayxs. Et eigxs to the height of six. or aa feet ; the flowers 


- 
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are sail and make: litle Bppostenite, epi ane fruit 3 is perfectly 


, 


\ Agriculture certainly claims the strictest relation, some of its’ most. 


oily.: ) t 
As I have. discovered this to. grow at the tater of only two 
hundred and. fifty iniles, if those I) now have shotld not shoot, 1 in 


the spring, I intend ‘setting out for a new supply. © Thus you may 


see to what fatigue, expense, and misfortune, Wwe are subjected, who. 


undertake: to supply Europeans with curiosities; and’ judge how 


‘small our recompense. Mk Oe Te rei ee 
x wi, » =¥) : ; 
| . te ee ee Se remain ac, 
} 
Ay ’ 


Ha NARS oR )) ee Si tov uM Marswant. 
December 11th, 1793. 
° y by ” be, : 


_ 


ta a folio yilenie of Wianusoript Records, i in the Bites of ihe 


7 


“Philadelphia Socrety for si al fe gah the bc 


‘communication is pr eserved : — 


a 


. ** , a 


j P - © ' ; 


MR. ‘HUMPHRY MARSHALL'S OBSERVATIONS ON BOTANY : 
“AS APPLICABLE TO RURAL ECONOMICS. 4 


Readsi in the Society ebraaty ans 1 786. 


. 


_ OBSERVATION 8, "TENDING TO SHOW THE UTILITY OF BOTANIOAL KNOWLEDGE IN 
7 * As RELATION TO ae ay AND THE FEEDING OF CATTLE, ETC. 


ig ‘Sotinges OF. Borany- certainly holds its est dignified . 
station when subservient to Medicine; but. its utility does ‘not’ 
terminate in this alone, though it has too long been considered as_ 
having no other connexion. > This, notwithstanding, i is but'a partial,. 
“nay, even an injurious idea of it; for nothing has more retarded its: 1 


usefulness, than this Acted notion. It has a ‘relation in’ a 


variety | of ways, to many other arts and sciences, among whichamay | 


be. mentioned the arts of painting and dyeing: but of -all others, 


important branches being ' greatly dependent upon it; and others, 


from a happy application. of -it, being ee ee of | ee d 


emolument, ee 3 
But however, great the reall es and. ae of ‘this art, 


- 


4 vet it must: be allowed that it has not: been cultivated sufliciently | 


~ 


‘ 


r 


ys ; * ‘ % 
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on scientific principles, nor advaticed in equal proportion with | 
other branches of knowledge. hess) c- 
‘Tt is not many years since Dr. Home ébserved, that Viner and 


CoLUMELLA,:old as they are, remained almost the only writers ; 


worth consulting on this subject. | 
Many others have appeared :since, which roused: a londabla spirit 


_ thr oughout Great Bri itain, for the improvement.of arts and sciences, 
.under the protection of their. publi¢ institutions ; and every branch © 
- of agriculture seems to be studied as it deserves (by them both in - 
' Britain, and onthe continent of Europe), and is attended with that 
. suecess which commonly results from the right application of know- 

ledge to the purposes of human life. X, | 


7: 


The Swedes .have made great progress in the’ improvement of . 


this branch of. economics, In France, Du Haman has-rendered e 
himself conspicuous by his writings on this subject; and.in various 
parts of Europe, societies have been formed with a professed view: 

for this purpose. It may be mentioned with peculiar : pleasure, . 


that of Padua, overt which Dr. Arpurn presides; who, by‘ the 


munificence of the Venetian State, has-a garden for the cultivation | 


of such vegetables as they wish to subject to experiments im agri- 


culture, dyeing, and other arts: a noble pratviing) and worthy of ; 


imitation. (by us Americans). , et) 


Amidst that almost infinite bsaainy of vegetables, with einai ‘the ‘ 


beneficent hand of Nature’ has replenished our earth, those which 


-go under the general name of. Grasses form the sidneipat food. of 


our cattle. Next to these, among the natural classes of plants, 


and the Lweerne, ov Medic fodder; much used in Franee. 

‘Beside these, our horses, horned cattle, sheep, &e., will all in’ 
eee turn, eat. with, equal pleasure, and some with, more avidity, a 
great: variety of other vegetables. Numerous instances occur, 


none are more acceptable than the Diadelphous or Leguminous — 
Herbs. - Of this class.is the Clover, the Saint -foin (or Cock’s head), 


where one species of animals will feed ereedily upon those herbs . 


~ which others refuse to touch, aid. will almost, mia rather nee 


5 ‘ 


_ eat them. Sie tat 


Some’ plants are highly noxious, ant even poisonous; to certain 


kinds of animals; while they are eaten by others without the least 


subsequent ul effect : to instance, the ,Cicuta virosa, or long- -leaved 


oe Water Hemlock, tig said, is fatal to cows, when through scarcity © 


of food they are obliged to eat it: yet sheep and horses feed upon | 


5 


, fy 


- 


, 
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' - 


it with impunity. Facts of this kind must, in some measure, have : 


been obvious to the most incurlous of mankind, éven. in the earliest ~ 


‘ages. “The first race of shepherds had daily instances among their 
flocks (I make no doubt), ofsthe selection and refusal of particular 


“herbs; and subsequent observations must have multiplied and con- 
firmed them. But-they were still only known in the general; and 


- no experiments had been instituted to ascertain the hee bees: 
thus eaten or rejected. : 


Facts are at this time undeniable. Ths is sel easing that Flags,. 
Hound’ s-tongue, Henbane, Mullein, Nightshade; Hemlock, several - 
Doeks,. Arsesmart, Agrimon Ys several of the Crow:foots, Marsh 


. Mar ygold, Horehound, Fig-wort, many Thistles, Ferns, and other 
M plants, are commonly neglected by our eattle, and stand untouchied, | 
. even in pastures where it might be expected that: necessity should 


- have constrained them to have eaten anything that was green, - 


almost. These are’ but few out of many instances.’ There are 


-. more. than’ might be imagined; and it is. desirable, in consequence 


of these observations, that. a course of experiments should be in- 
stituted to elucidate this instinct, in that part, especially, of the 


brute creation, which.is so immediately subservient to mankind: | «- 


The utility of such experiments -must be evident ; as they must 
necessarily lay the foundation of farther improvements in the eco- 


nomy of cattle. The intelligent husbandman would, by this means, 


have it in his power to rid his pastures of noxious and useless plants, 
and, give room for the salubrious ones: ee 

‘In this view of the affair, it will be seen that physicians are not 
the only persons who may study Botany. to advantage. . Many 
others would find, not only a fund of pleasure, from this study, but 
numberless othér advanta ges, resulting from.the knowledge of the . 
plants of their own country. In the-instance before us, science has 
opened the way: and surely it is not too much to say, that it evi-. 
dently points to greater improvements, in one of the most impor- 
tant branches of agriculture,—as it relates to economy of cattle. 
More than this ought not to be expected from its aid: It is-to-the 
intelligent grazier, and the gentleman well versed in the knowledge. 


- of indigenous plants, fraughtavith careful observation, and practised 


in the economy of cattle, that the rest. must be owing: Nothing 
but the want of this knowledge, in such gentlemen as reside in the 


country chiefly, can deprive us of the benefit which ee other- 


_. Swise accrue frota ie i it into pean | oe 
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ar eradicating from pastures, poisonous and useless weéds, 
would be but one—although indeed no mean one—among many | 
other advantages. Further than this, the husbandman would be 
better enabled to suit his several sorts of cattle to the different pas- 


_ tures in his possession, more to their benefit, and consequently. his * 


own. Even in marshy grounds, where it is a difficult undertaking 


_ to-ménd the soil, the erowth of many plants might be anottaeae 
and the seeds of others sown, which are highly acceptable to diffe- 


rent kinds of cattle: By degr ees, too, we should undoubtedly beled 


to the cultivation of other, vegetables beside clover and timothy, 


as fodder, which perhaps might be done to advantage in soils and 
situations where these would not thrive. Our hay would in conse-. 
quence be much improved : for although cattle will eat those herbs 
among hay, which they will reject while green and growing, yet ‘it 
does not follow, that all are, in their dried lin saally nutritive | 


and wholesome. com ; 


The benefits, in fine, which’ ‘wolild? arise from a ‘diligent and | 
general pursuit of these hints, would undoubtedly be various and 
extensive; and many more, in all pr eee Ey! in course of Af S, 


_ than-can at-present ve thought of. 


FINIS. 
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